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PART THE FIRST. 


f'lIAPTEll L 

SIR DENE. 

A FAIR Rccnc. None fairer throughout this, tlic fairest of all 
the Midland counties. Winter had turned. The blue of 
the sky was unbroken ; the sunshine shed down its bright 
and chcjoring warmth ; it was the first day of spring. 

Standing on a somewliat elevated road, as compared with 
the ground in front, was a group of gentlemen talking 
earnestly, and noting critically the points of the laiidscai)o 
immediately around. They stood with their backs to the 
iron gates of the lodge ; gates that gave admittance to a 
winding avenue leading up to a fine old seat, Beeehhurst 
Dene. Before them were sunny plains, and groves of 
towering trees and sparkling rivulets ; a farmhouse hero 
and there giving life to the picture. The >ittle village of 
Hurst Leet (supposed to be a corruption of Hurst Hamlet) 
lay somewhat towards the right as they gazed. Beyond it, 
at two or three miles’ distance w^as the city of Worcester, its 
cathedral conspicuous, on this clear day, as well as the 
tapering spire of the church of St. Andrew’s. Amidst other 
features of the scenery, the eye, sweeping the distant horizon 
•on all sides, caught the long chain of the ^alvern Hills; 
th« will teSfe^ouses( few and far between in those days) nestling 
at their bason The hills looked not much further off than 
i5ene Hollow. 1 
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Worcester itself. Yet they were more than double the 
distance — an(J in a totally opposite direction. Nothing is 
more deceiving than perspective. 

A quick walker taldng the fields and the stiles ; that is, 
direct as the crow flies ; might walk to the village of Hurst 
Leet in ten minutes from the lodge-gates of Beechhurst 
Dene. But if he went by the road — as ho must do if he had 
either horse or vehicle — it would take him very much longer, 
for it was a roundabout way, and part of it was very hilly. 
He would have to turn to his left (almost as though he were 
going from the village instead of to it) and sweep round 
quite three parts of a circle : in short, make very much of 
what Tony Lumpkin calls a circumbendibus.' The question 
now occupying those gentlemen was whether a straighter 
and nearer road should not bo cut, chiefly for the accommo- 
dation of the family residing at Beechhurst Done. 

The chief of the, group was Beechhurst Done’s owner— 
Sir Dene Clan waring. By the Clan waring family— and 
consequently by others — it Avas invariably pronounced 
Clannering : indeed, some of the more remote branches liad 
long spelt it so. Sir Dene was a tall, fine man of fifty 
years ; his features wore noble and commanding, his com- 
plexion was fresh and healthy. He was of fairly good 
family, but nothing especially great or grand, and had won 
his baronetcy for himself after making his fortune in India, 
Fortunes were made in those bygone days, when the East 
India Company was flourishing, more quickly than they are 
in these. It was nothing for the soldier, resident there for 
long years, to unite with his duties tlic civilian’s pursuits, 
so far as money-making wont; and Dene (lanwaring had 
been one who did this. Ho was a brave man, had won fame 
as well as wealth, and /It a comparatively early ago he re^ 
turned home Tor good, with a fortune and a baronetcy. 
People told fabulous talcs of his riches— as is sure to be the 
case — increasing it to a few millions. He himself could 
have testified that it was about six thousand a-ycar, all 
told. 

Looking out, on his return from India, for some desirable 
place to settle down in for life, chance directed Sir Dene 
Cdanwaring to beechhurst Done in Worcestershire ; of which 
county he was originally a native. Whether it was the 
estate itself that attracted him, or whether it was the acci- 
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dental fact that it bore his Own name, Dene, certain it was 
that Sir Dene searched no farther. He purchased it at once, 
entailing it on his eldest son, John Ingram Clanwaring, and 
his heirs for ever. ♦ 

Shortly after entering into possession of it, his wife. Lady 
Clanwaring, died. Sir Dene — standing there in the road 
before ns to-day — is, as may be seen, in deep mourning. It 
is worn for her. Ho was very fond of her, and the loss was 
keenly felt. Close by his side is his second son Geoffry ; 
a tall, fair, golden-haired, pleasant-looking young fellow, 
who is in mourning also. Near to them bends an old and 
curious looking little man, thin and undersized ; his hard 
features are pinched, his few grey hairs scanty. It is Squire 
Arde ' of the Hall. He wears a suit of pepper-and-salt ; 
breeches, waistcoat, gaiters and coat ; with silver knee- and 
shoe-buckles, and a white beaver hat. Over his clothes is a 
drab great-coat of some fluify material, but the Squire has 
thrown it back, and it seems to rest on his narrow shoulders. 
The only other individual, completing the party, is Jonathan 
Drew, Sir Done’s bailiff ; a hard man also, but a faithful, 
trustworthy servant. Sir Dene took him over from the 
previous owner of the estate, Mr. Honeythorn, and had 
already found his value. Drew managed the land and the 
tenants well, though complaints were heard of his severity. 
He was turned sixty ; a maypole of a man, in a long, fustian 
coat, and high-crowned brown hat, looking -altogether not 
unlike a scarecrow in a corn-field. The bailiff was exceed- 
ingly ugly, and appeared at the present moment more so 
than usual from an access of ill-temper : which is j)lainly 
perceptible as ho addresses his master. 

“ ‘ Make my duty to Sir Dene, Mr. Drew, please, and tell 
him that I can’t be turned out of my house nohow ; I have 
the paper,’ says she to me. ‘ Then, why dod’t you perducc 
the paper, Mrs. Barber? ’ says I. ^Because I can’t find it, 
sir ; I’ve mislaid it,’ goes on she. ‘ Mislaid what you never 
had,’ says I, as I left her. And she never did have it. Sir 
Dene,” wound up Drew ; “ don’t you believe it, sir. Obstinate 
old woman ! ” 

When she sees that there are other cottages to bo had*; 
when she knows that it will be to the ‘ advantage of all her 
neighbours, I must say that I think it is unreasonable of her 
to refuse to*leave,” remarked Sir Dene, his brow contracted. 
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liis face severe just then. Accustomed all his life to comihaiul, 
he brooked iK^ojipositioii to his will. 

“ Onreasouable, Sir Dene ! ” echoed Drew. It’s a sight 
worse than onreasouable : it’s vicious.” 

The new road that Sir Deiui purj)osed making to the 
village, had })een the subject of much planiiing and con- 
sideration between himself and his agent, Drew. One or 
two sites had been thought of, but the best — there could be 
no doubt about it — the most convenient and the shortest was 
one that would open almost immediately 02)posite liis own 
gates. The line tliat would have to be cut through was liis 
own property, every field of it, every hedge ; and a footway, 
for a jmrt of tlio road, seemed to jioint out its suitability. 
If they cut this line, it would bo at quite a third less cost, 
both as to money and trouble, than any other. Naturally, 
Sir Dene wished it to be decid(‘d upon ; and Drew, who was 
eager for the new scheme, knowing it must inqirove the 
l)r(q>orty, would not tolerate any comjdaint against it. 

Hut there was an obstacle. About a hundred yards down 
the 2)ath just mentioned stood a cottage of the bcitter class : 
a dwelling of five rooms, with yellow jasmine climbing u^) 
its outer walls. It had once belonged to a farnuu* of the 
name of Barber, who ^^ame to it in right of his wife. He 
had di(id in earlier life (several years ago now), leaving his 
widow and two daughers. liis afiairs wei*c found to Ik; in 
disorder — that is, he had died hojielessly in debt. Tiie 
widow and daughters took immediate stejis to extricate 
themselves and uphold their late rclativo-’s integrity. The 
cottage, with tlie little land attaching to it, was sold to Mr. 
Honeythorn, then the owner of Beechliurst Dene, who had 
been long wishing to jmssess it. Widow Barber remained 
in the occu2)ancy of tlic dwelling and one field as tenant, 
paying a small yearly rent ; and she said that Mr. Honey- 
thorn had given her a i)aper, or covenant, 2)romising that she 
should not be turned out whilst she lived. 

To make the road in the track contem2)lated by Sir Dene, 
this cottage would have to come down, for the 2)rojected lino 
ran right through it. Drew, acting for Dene, served Mrs. 
Barber with a formal notice ta'quit. Mrs.‘Barl)(;r met it by 
a verbal refusal c( civilly and tearfully delivered) to go out ; 
and an assertion to the abov^*. cfiect : namely, that she he^Id 
the jight to remain in the cottage for the term of her natural 
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lifei^and that she possessed a paper in Mr. Honey thorn’s 
own writing to conlirm this right. In fact, this paper alone 
constituted Jier right, for nothing in relation«to it had been 
found amidst Mr. Honcythorn’s cifects, though his executors 
had searched minutely. J onathan Drew told Mrs. B?irber to 
her face that there had never been such a 2)aper, except in 
her imagination ; Mrs. Barber had retaliated, not only tliat 
there wjis such a pa2)er, but that Drew knew of it as Avell as 
she did, for ho had known of it at the time it was given. 
However, Mrs. Barber, search as she would, could not find 
this ; hIic had either lost or mislaid it, or else had 

never 2)0ssessed it. Matters, therefore, stood at this j^oint, 
and Mrs. Barber retained the notice to quit at Lady-Day — 
wliich was fast* a2)2)roacliing. 

The affair had vexed Sir Dene ; it was at length beginning 
to enrage iiim. Fully j^ersuaded — j)artly by Drew, jjartly 
by th(i fact of al)solute want of evidence — that no such right 
had ever been conceded to the widow Barber, ho could not 
see wliy the old woman’s obstinacy should be allowed to 
stand in tlie way of his jdans. One dwelling-house was 
surcily as good for ])er as another. But he had not quite 
fully decided on tliis thing: ho was standing out there 
now, talking it over with his son and Drew, with a view to 
arriving at some decision. Hquire Arde had come uj) 
accidentally. 

“ It would be only the work of a month or two,” cried Sir 
Dene in his enthusiasm, standing with his arms on the feiico, 
and looking across to tlie village. “ See, Arde, it seems but 
a stime’s-throw.” 

“ And nothing in the way of it but that cottage ! ” jmt in 
Jonathan Drew. 

Geoffry Clanwaring was sending his good-natured blue 
eyes roving here and there about the lauds(;;,ai)e, a2)parently 
in thought. Presently he addressed his father. 

“ Would it not be possible, sir, to carry the cutting a few 
yards on this side,” moving his right hand, “ and so leave 
the cottage standing ? ” 

“ No,” replied Sir Dene. “ The road shall be cut straight, 
or not at all.” - . . 

“ If you was to mak-e an in-and-out road, like a dog’s leg, 
qp good stick to the old one, Mr. Geoffry,^ spoke up Drew. 
“Besides, Jhere’d be the stream in the way lower down. 
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No: there’s no line but this — and Sir Denell hardly -let a 
pig-headed old widow stand in the light of it.” 

“ There's the smoke a-sprouting out of her chimney,” struck 
in Squire Arde — who in familiar life was not very particular 
in his mode of speech, after the fashion of many country 
gentlemen of the period. 

“ A biling the pot for dinner 1 ” cried Drew. “ Miserable 
old cat ! ” 

“ I mind me that something was said about that paper at 
tlie time,” resumed the Squire. 

“ What paper ? ” asked Sir Dene, sharply. 

“ The one given her by Honeythorn.” 

Sir Dene drew a long breath. He would never have com- 
mitted an injustice in the face of facts. 

“ Was such a paper given to her ? ” 

“ I don’t kno>v myself,” re23licd Squire Arde, gazing at the 
smoke with his watery eyes. ‘‘ Some talk on't was abroad. 
’Twas said Tom Barber’s widow had such a paper — had got 
it out of Honeythorn. On t’other hand, it might have been 
all lies. Drew, here, ought to know which way it was.” 

“ I’ve told Sir Dene which wiiy ’twas— that there Avarn’t 
none/’ spoke Di’cw. “ Mr. Honeythorn did nothing o’ that 
kind without me — not likely to. And if ho had — put it that 
way— ought it to be binding on Sir Dene ? Why, of course 
not. Old Granny Barber’s one of them cantankerous idiots 
that think nobody’s turn is to be served but their own.” 

“Well, I must bo going — or I shall not get there and 
home again by two o’clock, and that’s my dinner hour,” 
observed the Squire, pulling his light coat forward over his 
contracted chest. “ I have a goose to pluck with Black, up 
at the Trailing Indian. He was seen in my woods a night 
or two ago ; and he’ll have to tell me the reason why.” 

Drew threw back his long ncok in mockery, “ If you can 
keep Bandy Black out o’ your woods. Squire, you’ll be 
cleverer than other people.” 

“ Well, I’m going up to him to have a try at it,” was the 
old man’s answer. “ Good-day to you, Sir Dene.” 

“ A moment yet, Squire Arde,” said the baronet, detaining 
him. • “ Tell me truly what your opinion on this subject is. 
Should I turn the old woman out, or not ? ” 

But the curioVls little man seemed to shrink into him;- 
self at the question; to become smaller than eyer,»if that 
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wor«4)OSsible ; as lie avoided Sir Dene with a shake of the 
head. 

“No, no, Sir Done Clan waring — no good to«ask me. Tvc 
lived long enongli to know that to thrust one’s fingers into 
one’s neighbour’s jiie brings often nothing but heart-Burning 
in the long-run. If I said to you ‘ turn her out,’ and you 
came to repent of it later, why, you’d lay the blame on me. 

‘ Arde advised me ’ you’d be muttering to yourself night and 
morning, and give me anything but a blessing. Take the 
other view. If I said to you ‘ don't turn her out ; make the 
road elsewhere,’ and you took the advice, you’d be ever 
hankering after this track that you’d missed. The cottage 
would become an eyesore to you ; you’d call yourself a fool 
for having been guided by old Arde. No, no. You must 
act upon your own judgment. Sir Dene; not mine. It’s 
nothing to mo. The old roads have done f^r me my time, 
and they’ll do to the end. Good-day.” 

He moved away with brisk steps towards the left, stooping 
forward, as was his wont. Another minute, and there met 
him three individuals : a gentleman and two young ladies. 
At least, if not a gentleman he looked like one. It was 
Robert Owen ; a farmer who had only recently come to live 
in the neighbourhood, renting a farm of Sir Dene. He was 
of striking appearance. Sir Dene was a handsome man, but 
not so handsome as Robert Owen. He would have been of 
distinguished presence amidst kings. Of noble height, 
slender and upright, his face, with its clearly-cut features 
of the highest type, its pure complexion, bright even yet as 
a woman’s, and its very dark blue eyes, j)resented a picture 
beautiful to look upon. But what caused him to be more 
remarkable than anything else was the fact that he had a 
soft, silvery white beard, falling gvor his white top-coat : 
and in those days beards were very uncommon. In years 
he might have numb^*ed about as many as feir Dene. His 
two daughters had inherited his beauty— but not his height. 
Lovely girls they were, with dimpled, blushing cheeks, and 
of modest, simple, retiring manners ; generally called, both 
in this neighbourhood and the one they had left, “ the pretty 
Miss Owens.” Mary, the elder of them, had been a wife for 
some months now : George Arde, a relative of the Squire, 
had married her. Maria, the younger, was*Miss Owen still. 

* “How d’ye do, Owen?” cri#d the Squire, carelessly. 
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Kobert Owen raised liis hat as ho answored that he was 
well — and “hoped the Squire ^vas.” None could bo more 
sensible than* he of the social distance that lay between him- 
self and Siiuire Ardc ; he was nothing but a humble working 
farmer. The young ladies stood blushing ; Mary not ven- 
turing to speak, unless the Squire should first notice her. 
They wore hooded scarlet cloaks, the fashion in those days, 
and white straw gipsy hats, their beautiful brown hair 
falling in curls underneath. 

“ It’s you, is it ? ” cried he, nodding to Mary. “ How’s 
George V 

“ He is quite well, thank you, sir,'’ she rcqdied, witli a 
slight curtsy. 

“ Over here ? ” 

“No, sir. He is at liomc. My father came into AVorcester 
yesterday and* brought me back: my mother’s not well. 
George is coming over for me to-morrow.” 

AVitli a slight general nod from the Squire, to wliich the 
young ladies curtsied and the farmer again raised liis hat, 
they pursued their resi>ective ways. Tlie footsteps caused 
Sir Dene and his i)arty to turn their heads, wliicli were still 
bent over the fence. Jonatljau Drew vouclisafed an un- 
gracious nod to the farmer ; Sir Dene a more ])leasant oiu; ; 
but Geollry ( Ian waring went up, spoke cordially to tlie 
farmer in his free, good-natured way, and shook hands with 
Mrs. Ardc and Maria Owen. 

It was only a slight episode. They went on, and Mr. 
Geollry (lanwaring returned to the fence again. 

But Sir Dene had become tired of standing still ; perhaps 
a little tired of liis indecision. Saying something about 
business at Hurst Lcet, lie suddenly turned alone down 
the narrow path beforew mentioned — whicli would take him 
Btraiglit by thq cottage in dispute. 

Perhaps few cottages could boast less of a prospect in 
front. This ]iad none wliatcver. The door was close to 
tlie iiath : there was not more than a yard and a half of 
ground between them, but that little space was redolent of 
sweet-scented gillyflowers — as they are called in Worcester- 
shire. On the other side of the path, the bank rose as per- 
pendicularly as though it had been a cutting ; a high bank, 
whose elm «treefe, towering above it, threw the shadow ,of 
their branches over the cottage roof. This fi,ne grove of 
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trees— ^wliicli began at the end of tbe path, opposite Sir 
Dene’s gates — was the pride of Sir Dene’s heart. Ho would 
not liavo had one of the trees cut down for the •world. The 
cottage — as Sir Dene walked — lay to the right, tlie^baiik 
and trees on his left. The door was standing open as he 
passed, and he caught a vision of a plump old woman insido 
it in grey stockings, who was stooping to skim a pan of 
cream in the passage. 

“ Old Mother Barber,” said Sir Dene to himself. 

Old Mother Barber, hearing footsteps, looked uj^. When 
she saw wliose they were, a tremor, as if an ice-shaft liad 
darted through her heart, took her, and she ran into her 
kitchen like a frightened hare. She wore a short black 
gown of rough flannel cloth, its sleeves cut off at the elbow, 
a cotton handkerchief crossed upon her shoulders, the ends, 
hack and front, conflned under her check apr«n, and a moh- 
cai), tied round with black ribbon, the bow in front. What 
little hair could be. seen was grey. A cleanly looking but 
timorous old woman, five or six years past seventy. To bo 
turned out of the cottage in which she was born, and had 
lived all her life, seemed to her the very worst evil that 
could possibly fall on her in this world. TJio old (ding to 
their restiiig-i)laces ; and it is in the nature of age to exag- 
gerate misfortunes. 

The kitchen-window at the back looked out upon a fair 
scene: it was just as pleasant as the front was confined: 
sunny plains near, Worcester in the distance. Also— morn- 
ing after morning, as that old woman awoke, her ojxss had 
fallen on the familiar Mai verm Hills (for she could catch a 
glimpse of them from her own front chamber), on the white 
dots of houses underneath, glistening in the early sun, and 
on tlie sloping vale of wood and dale descending in one 
great expanse. 

“ Lord, be good to me,” she murmured, her hands crossed 
upon lier bosom, that was beating so fiist under tlie cotton 
liandkerchief. “Let not my poor homestead bo reft from 
mo while I live ! ” 

Her glance fell on her cherished out-door belongings ; on 
the one pig in the sty ; on the cow in the meadow, by whose 
ft, produce, the milk, she was helped to exist ; on the patch of 
cabbage and potato ground. The brook, Vinding along 
almost elosQ to her back-defbr (which brook, perhaps. 
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caused Sir Dene’s difficulty in regard to taking the ^^oad a 
few yards firthcr off, as his son had suggested, for the 
water, widcn’lng into a stream lower down to feed the mill,, 
might not bo interfered with) was dancing in the sunlight, 
its gentle murmurings falling on the ear. Time had been 
when that murmuring soothed her; latterly, since this 
horrible fear had oppressed her, it seemed to suggest 
nothing but woe. Suddenly, another sound drowned it — 
a sharj) knock, as with a stick, at the front-door. Looking 
out of her kitchen, she saw Sir Dene. 

And whether she stood on her head or lier heels, the poor 
woman could not have told, had she lived to be a hundred. 
The siglit scared her senses away. At the most favourable 
moments, and when she was a younger woman, she would 
have been struck with incapacity at the presence of a great 
man like SircDcne Olan waring: regarding him now as a 
powerful enemy, it increased the feeling tenfold. Saying 
he had stepped back to speak to her, he walked, of his own 
accord, into the open small front-room, or parlour, which 
had a sanded floor, and a bright 2>ainted tea-tray lodged 
against tlie wall for oruament. She followed him in, curtsy- 
ing and shaking visibly. Without any circumlocution, Sir 
Done inquired whether she could produce the j^aper that she 
2)rofessed to 2K)Ssess. 

What with the abrupt question and its nature, what witli 
her own fears and her innate timidity, Mrs. Barber behaved 
like a lunatic. She could get out no answer at all. When 
it did come, it was strangely hesitating, and given almost in 
a wliis2)cr. 

She “ believed ” she had such a paper somewhere — and 
she hoped “ his honour ” would not be hard upon her. 

Sir Done Clanwaring curled his lip. An honourable man 
Inmself, ho regarded deception as the worst fault on earth. 
This old woman before him was trembling from head to 
foot ; her words and manner were alike uncertain, and he 
believed she was telling him a falsehood. From that moment 
he regarded the plea she had put forth, not as a mistake on 
her part, but a pure invention. 

“•Listen, Mrs. Barber,” ho said, sternly. “The road I 
purpose making will he of great benefit to myself and the 
public : it ougiit not to be stopped by any private interests." 
If you have the paper you 'speak of, bring it Jo me, and I 
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will pC4isider it — tliougli I do not promise, and do not at 
present intend, mind, to be swayed by it. This is Tuesday ; 
if, on Friday, I have not the paper before me, i shall give 
orders for the work to proceed. Lady-Day will fall about a 
week afterwards ; and I must request that you will be out 
of this on or before that day when it shall come. Good- 
morning, ma’am.” 

She closed the door after him with trembling hands, when 
he had arrived at a proper distance. And then she sat 
down on the nearest seat — which happened to be a milk- 
pail turned bottom upwards — and wiped her face with her 
apron. 

Sir Dene went on down the path. Very soon it widened 
considerably, and branched oft* into the open fields. Had 
the cottage stood as low down as this, there would have 
been no absolute necessity to raze it. Bearing to the right, 
after ste^iping over the little bridge, and passing his baililfs 
house, which was nearly hidden amidst trees, Sir Dene 
crossed a stile at the end of the field, and the village was 
before him, the church lying rather far beyond it. As he 
went i)ast the village stocks (used often then), the village 
doctor, James Friar — a little man in spectacles, who looked 
ten years older than his real age, which was only thirty — 
crossed his path. 

“ Have you decided about the new road, Sir Dene ? ” the 
doctor asked, when they had talked for a minute or two. 

“ Yes ; in a week’s time from this you will see it begun,” 
was the baronet’s firm answer, as he 2>ursued his way. 

We must follow Drew for a moment, before closing the 
chapter. Not for any particular purpose as regards himself, 
but to aiford the reader a little more insight into the locality. 

Mr. Jonatha^ Drew, when his master quitted him, and 
Geolfry Clanwaring had disappeared within his father’s 
gates, betook himself about his business. Ho pursued the 
road -to the right — in the opposite direction to that taken 
by Squire Arde — and soon came to some farmhouses and 
cottages. Some half mile, or more, from the gates of Beech- 
hurst Dene, there stood back, on the left, a substantial stone 
house, fronting Hurst Leet, with good gardens and farm 
..d)uildings around it. This was Arde Hall. The road here 
wa^ open, and the village below the hall dould be more 
plainly seen. , Here would have •been the best spot to make 
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the new road, if onc’must have been made at all : but^Sqniro 
Ardo, to whom the ground belonged, would as soon liavo 
thought of ftialving a hull-run. Jonathan Drew came to a 
standstill, as if tracing it out, for the road was what his 
thoughts were running upon. 

Ay, this would ha’ been the right track to hollow it 
througli,” ran his reflections. “ (/ateh old Arde at it ! When 
Sir Dene does it, though, Arde won't be back’ard to reap 
the benelit. A downright good move it’ll be for Sir Dene’s 
in’operty. My old bones'll bo S2)ared a bit, too, when 1 can 
ride straight uji, instead o’ going round, or trapesing it afoot. 
The Squire gets more niggardly as he grows older. Wonder ^ 
who’ll come in for his savings and his estate ? Shouldn't 
wonder but he'll leave all to a mad-house ! I’ll lay a crown 
on’t. As to that cross-grained old stu2)0, Granny Barber, 
who’s she, that she sliould imt in her sj)oko against the 
j)ublic good ? One jdace is just as good as another, for the 
short time she’ll want a jdace at all. One foot must be in 
the grave now, and t’other's liardly out of it.” 

Witli this, Mr. Drew brought his comments to a conclusion. 
There was a 2)athway down to the village from here, just as 
there was nearer Beechhurst Dene ; and he a2)2)eared un- 
decided whether or not to take it. But finally he contimuHl 
his way on th('. road. We need not follow him. Tlie high- 
way took a sudden turn just above here, and branched olf, 
between rich jiasture lands and homesteads large and small, 
far away from Hurst Leet. 


(CHAPTER II. 

^lAUEBELIi FAEftT. 

TiTiiis'TNG to the left, on emerging from the gates of Beech- 
hurst Dene, the road continued to run in a tolerably straight 
line for about the third of a mile. It then branched off, 
almost at right angles, in two directions : that to the right 
being a continuation of the road; that to the left soon 
becoming nothing but a solitary lane. We tiiay have occasion 
to follow the road later, so just now we will take the lane. ^ 
As dismal and shadowy a place at night, this Har(^)ell 
Lane, as you would care totntcr. On the rigjit, lying back, 
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stood a" very moderately sized dwelling, with its fold-yard, 
ricks, and hams. Tliis w^as Harebell Farm, in the occupancy 
of KoheVt Owen. Not far on, on the left, were tw^o wooden 
gates side by side ; one for carts, one for people on fdot — 
they w^erc the side entrances to Beechhurst Dene. The lane 
wound on, growing narrow'er and darker. Its banks Avere 
tolerably high, its overhanging trees shut out the daylight. 
But it soon widened considerably, in one forming to 
the riglit a curve, in which lay a rather deej) pool, green 
Avith slime and overgrown Avith rushes, know^n as “ Harebell 
Pond.” A i)lantation of firs was fenced in on the bank 
rising immediately above it. Altogether, in spite of its 
greater space, tin's Avas the most dreary part of the lane. A 
few yards onwards, the lane, narrowing again, took a sharp 
turn to the right, and led directly to an inn of not very 
good reputation, called the Trailing Indian. The man 
k(^cping tliis inn Avas named Bandolf Black. His brother, 
Moses Black, had died about a tw^elvemonth ago at Harebell 
Farm. They had come strangers to the place some years 
ago, apparently men of some means, and became tenants of 
Mr. .HoneytJiorn. Moses took Harebell Farm ; Eandolf tlic 
solitary public-house, knoAvn then as the Plough, but Avliich 
he re-named the Trailing Indian. After a few years Moses 
Black died. Eandolf immediately applied to Sir Done 
( lajiwaring (Avho had just become his landlord througli tlie 
2:)urchase of Beechhurst Dene) to be allowed to take the 
farm as w'ell as tlic inn ; evincing unmistakable eagerness 
for 2)ossession. His character, liowcver, liad develo2)ed itself 
by this time, and Sir Done, instructed on the jAoint, refused 
his apjdi cation. Eobert Owen then presented himself to 
Sir Dene as a tenant for the farm, and to him it Avas leased. 
A little beyond the Trailing Indian, Harebell Lane Avas 
crossed by a high-road, in fact, w^as terminated by it ; and it 
Avas to the chance of the travellers on the higliAvay turning 
aside to the inn, that the Trailing Indian trusted — or 
assumed to trust — for its support. 

But we must go back to Harebell Farm. Entering the 
small Avooden gate (that, and the larger one beside it, looked 
like twin brothers to those of Beechhurst Dene on the other 
"Side of the lane) and passing round by the barns, the ricks, 
and* the fold-yard, wo come to .the front of the dwelling. 
The lji)usc wa^ full of angles ; the red brick of which it Aias 
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built bad bocomo dark and dingy with age. A square patch 
of lawn and flowor-gaixlen lay before the door ; beyond it 
stretched the expanse of meadow and corn-fields ; with the 
summits of the Malvern Hills bounding the horizon in the 
distance. 

It was a day or two after the one mentioned in the last 
chapter ; and the sky was as blue as then, and the sunshine 
ns bright. In a homely room, partaking somewhat of the 
kitchen as well as of the parlour, except that cooking was 
never done in it, sat Mrs. Owen after dinner ; a delicate- 
looking woman of low voice and gentle manners. She wore 
a warm gown of purple stuff, a largo collar of muslin-work 
— the fasliion then — and a white lace cap,* Her feet rested 
on a footstool ; her thin liands were busy with a pile of 
stockings, sorting those that wanted darning from those that 
did not. At the window, preparing to embroider a strip of 
fine cambric that was to form a portion of an infant’s cap, 
sat Maria Owen — prettier without her bomict oven than with 
it. She wore a dross of light, checked green silk, its sleeves 
finished with a ruftlo and some falling lace just below the 
elbow. Her liair fell in curls ; her fresh, bright, dimpled 
face was charming to look upon. The floor was of red brick, 
but a carpet covered the greater part of it ; the furniture, 
plain, old, but of substantial mahogany, was polished to 
brightness. This was the parlour for ordinary use ; there 
was a handsomer one, called the best parlour, for high-days 
and holidays. The terms dining-room and drawing-room 
were too grand for a farmhouse in those unpretentious days. 

Maria looked up, eagerness on her beautiful face. 
“ Mamma, how long do you think I shall be .working this 
cap?" 

“ That depends, my dear, upon the time you are able to 
give to it,” was Mrs. Owen’s answer. ‘‘ You cannot neglect 
your home occupations for fancy work,” 

“Oh, I know that. I shall not neglect anything. I 
should like to get it done in two months.” 

“ You have chosen so very intricate a pattern, Maria.” 

“ But it will be all the more beautiful. I should not like 
Mary to bo buying a best cap. Eathor than that, I would 
tell her I am working this one; though I want it to belt 
surprise. I think you can civo mo some old lace fdr it, 
mamma.” 

A 
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‘‘ WHen tlio " cap’s finished, I shall sco whether it is 
worth it.” 

Standing near the fire, having come in during this 
colloquy, was a rather tall, somewhat hard-featured woman, 
with a strange look of perplexity on Iier sensible face. She 
wore the costume of the day, a print gown straight to tlic 
ankles, white stockings, and tied shoes. This was Mdry 
Jkrber: the faithful upper servant of the house — indeed, 
there was only one other maid kept — but regarded more as 
a friend than a servant. Her features were well formed ; 
(her hair, worn in small curls on either side her face beneath 
the cap'border, was of a bright brown yet. Wlmt Mary 
Barber’s age was*, could not be guessed from her api)earance. 
At thirty years of age she had looked middle-aged; she 
looked it still ; she would probably look it for thirty years 
to come. Perhaps she was now not very mu?h past forty. 
Her mother was the old w^oman you saw skimming the 
milk. 

“ Have you done that bit of ironing, Mary ? ” asked Mrs, 
Owen. 

“ No, ma’am.” 

A shade of surprise passed over Mrs. Owen’s features. 
But she said nothing. 

‘‘ I can’t settle to anything, ma’am ; and that’s the plain 
truth,” burst forth the woman, raising her hands. “ It is a 
cruel, wicked thing, that my poor old mother should come to 
this when she’s close upon the grave.” 

“ It is grievous to be tuimed out of one’s home,” remarked 
Mrs. Owen, a sad, fiir-ofi’ look in her eyes. 

“ It’s worse to have her word disputed : at least, T think it 
so. Jonathan Drew told me to my face last night, ma’am, 
that mother must be in her dotage to fancy she had ever had 
the paper.” 

“But you told mo Mr. Drew know of her having the 
document.” 

“ Mother says he know of it; she always said he did. I 
wish Sir Dene Clanwaring had stayed where he was, afore 
he’d ever come here to trouble us.” 

“ When once your mother’s out of the place — if she has . 
"8b leave it — I dare say she won’t mind it, Mary Barber,” 
obs^ved the young lady. “Pne home is as good as 
another,” * 
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“ Muoli you know about it, Miss Maria ! If yon bad to 
bo turned out of your Lome, you’d tell a different tale.” 

“ Why, I have been turned out of it. We all liave. That 
is, iiJfy father chose to leave. I can toll you, Mary, I was 
sad enough at the time : but I like tliis one best now.” 

Mary Harbor gave a significant sniff, as if slic thought 
there might be some special reason for the young lady’s 
liking the new one best. 

“You don’t understand it, Miss Maria. The young can’t 
be expected to know how much old people become attached 
to their homes, so that they seem like just a part of tlujin- 
selves, and tliat it gets us hard to part witfi ’em as it is to 
part with a limb. I am sure of tliis,” •concluded Mary 
Harbor emidiatically, “ tliat if mother is drove out, she'll go 
straight to the graveyard.” 

Maria dropi)ed licr cambric in consternation. “ Do you 
mean that it would — kill her ? ” she asked in low tones. 

“Just as certainly, Miss Maria, as that tlie Lord's looking 
down upon us to note the injustice. And He will note it — 
if it’s done.” 

“ Hush, Mary,” interposed her mistress. “ Lot us ]io2)o 
for the best. She may bo allowed to stay in it yet.” 

“ Well, I’ll hojic it, ma’am, as long as I can : and I'll do 
my best to further it. But it won't l>o none tlio" nearer 
coming to 2)ass, for all that: I’ve not had these bad dreams 
lately for nothing. And 2>oor mother, always in distress, is 
first and foremost in every one of ’em.” 

There was a short silence : tho cuckoo clock against the 
wall ticking out lazily the minutes of the afternoon. Mary 
Barber resumed. 

“ If it wasn't for that bit of ironing, ma’am — and I know 
it ought to bo done when to-morrow’s Friday and cleaniiig- 
day — I’d ask you to S2)are me.” 

“ What for ? ” questioned Mrs, Owen. 

“ To go to Sir Dene Clanwaring,” said the w^oman in 
decisive tones, and both her auditors looked up in amaze- 
ment. “ When I was at mother’s last night I told her to 
have one good last hunt for the paper, and to send it me 
this morning if she could find it. It hasn’t come ; which is 
a pretty safe csign that it’s not found. But pcrha2>s if \sy 
both go together to Sir D^nc, she and me, and I S2)eulc uj) 
quietly for her to him — for she’d never have Hhe ‘courage to 
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speat *for herself — he may listen to us, and let her stay. 
The ironing can ” 

“ I’ll do the ironing for you, Mary,” cried Miss Owen, 
starting up with sweet good-nature. “I’ll go and set^ about 
it at once.” 

Mary Barber prepared for her errand ; and came down 
dressed in her best, surprising her mistress. A cinnamon 
gown of soft cashmere, and grey twill ed-silk shawl, with a 
handsome border of bright colours. She had had the shawl 
for half her life, and it looked as good as now now. The 
straw bonnet, of the “ cottage ” shape, was trimmed with gay 
ribbons. 

“ You have dressed yourself up, Mary ! ” 

“Yes, ma’am. If I had gone in my rags. Sir Dene 
mightn’t have looked twice at me. Dress goes down witli 
all the world. You’ll wish me luck, ma’am.”* 

But the word was merely a figure of speech;. Mary Barber 
was always singularly neat. And as she turned out at the 
back door, a folded handkerchief and hei* large cotton 
umbrella in her hand — an invariable appendage when she had 
on her best things, no matter how fine the weather — an old 
slipper and a joyous laugh came after her from Miss Maria. 

She went along at a brisk pace, drawing on her gloves. 
In the fold-yard she met the farmer. He regarded the 
dressed-up apparition with intense astonishment. 

“ Why, where arc you oif to, Mary, woman ? ” 

She told him. Mr, Owen shook his head a little, as if ho 
had not much faith in the result of the expedition. 

“ You can try, of cqurse, Mary. But great men like Sir 
Dene don’t choose to be dictated to, or thwarted in any 
scheme they set their minds on.” 

“Sir Dene went so far as to sa^ to mother that he’d 
deliberate upon it if the paper could be found, master,” she 
observed, noting the signs. 

“But the paper’s not found. My opinion is, it 'would 
have been better never to have said anything about the 
paper, as it’s not forthcoming.” 

“Why! — surely, master, you are not supposing there 
never was such a paper ? ” she exclaimed. 

► “I feel as sure as you. do that the papeikwas given,” he 
answered ; “ I heard of it at tjie time. But Sir Dene is a 
stranger amongst us; and to assert such a thing to him,jind 

Dene Hollow. 2 
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in tlie same breatli to plead inability to produce the docu- 
ment, gives tv,bad impression, you see.*^ 

Mr. Owen was in his usual working attire — for he took a 
very active part amongst his men : drab breeches and gaiters, 
and a drab coat. In his younger days, Eobert Owen was 
fond of pleasure ; had been what would now be called' fast, 
seduced to it perhaps by his remarkable beauty. He would 
neglect his business to follow the hounds, to take a morning’s 
shooting, to kill time, and spend money in many other ways. 
Debts had accumulated, and he had ever since been crippled 
in means. Instead of remaining a gentleman-farmer, ho 
had been obliged to degenerate into a working one, always 
kept back by want of capital. None could regret that ctirly 
improvidence more than he : but unfortunately regrets can- 
not undo these things. He had taken this new farm, hoping 
to do better at it than he had done at the old one, the lease 
of which was out. Mrs. Owen had been quite willing to 
leave the old home. They had lost their youngest son, 
Thomas, in it, a very promising youth, under distressing 
circumstances ; and as long as she remained there she could 
not forgot her sorrow. 

“ Maiy Barber will not succeed,” was Mr. Owen’s thought 
as he stroked his fine white beard in abstraction, and his 
eyes followed her through the gate to the lane. “ The old 
woman has no doubt inadvertently destroyed that paper: 
and without it, she has no case to bring forward.” 

‘‘ Well, mother, is it found ? ” began Mary Barber, enter- 
ing her mother’s kitchen without ceremony. 

Mrs. Barber was bending over the fire, on which stood a 
large saucepan full of potato peelings that she was boiling 
for her fowls. She turned her head. 

“ Lawk a day ! ” was* her exclamation as the smart vision 
burst on her astonished view. ‘‘Whatever be you decked 
out for like that, Mary ? ’Taint the wake.” 

“ No ; but missis has gave me a holiday,” replied Mary, 
sitting down on the wooden chair, which she dusted first 
with a cloth. “ Have you found the paper, mother ? ” 

Poor Mrs. Barber shook her head. “ I’ve, looked for it 
.till 1 can look no longer : above stairs and below. I looked 
till I went to bed, Mary ; where I got no sleep all night', 
and at daylight I was up, lopking again. It’ll wear mo out, 
child ; it’ll wear me out.” *' 
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llijfting the feaitcepan on the hob, lest its contents should 
bum while she ceased stirring, she droppec^ on to a low 
wooden stool, and hid her face in her’liands. Mary Barber 
was looking more cross than compassionate. • 

To leave the place where IVe lived all my life ! To see 
my bits o* furniture turned out, sold perhaps — for where am 
I to put 'em? — these very pots and pans even" (ranging 
her eyes on the hanging tins) “ that I’ve kept as bright as 
silver I My poor cow, my fowls, the pig in its sty — Mary, 
I'd rather the gentlefolks killod me outright." 

“ Now, look hero, mother,” said Mary — who never wasted 
the slightest time or sympathy upon sentiment. “That 
paper is iH'dhe house, or ought to be ; and if it is, it must 
bo found. First of all — ^wherc did you put it ? ” 

“Where did I put it?” repeated Mrs. Barber, rather 
listlessly, for just at that moment her thouglfts were running 
on abstract matters. “ When I was looking in the press this 
morning — and that')! have to go along o’ the other things, 
Mary I Oh, woe’s me I " 

“Just carry your mind back, mother” — with a slight 
stamp of the umbrella — “to that past time when it was 
given you. Who brought it hero ? ” 

“Who brought it here? — why. Squire Honeythorn him- 
self. He came in and sat down in this kitchen in that very 
chair of your poor father’s, I remember being vexed because 
I’d not got on my best black with the craj^e bottom to it ; 
a bombazine it was, three shillings a-yard. A grand dress- 
maker at Worcester made it, and ” 

“About Mr. Honeythorn, mother,” interrupted Mary 
Barber, bringing her sharply to the point. 

“ Well, ho came in — ^I can see his pigtail now, hanging 
over the back o’ the chaii\ The nionoy for the house and 
land was paid over to Lawyer Haynes, ho said, and he had 
brought himself the promise in his own hand that I should 
not b^B turned from the place while I lived. A great rogue 
that Haynes was 1 He lined his own pocket smai’tly while 
he settled with your poor father’s creditors,” 

“ Mother, the afternoon’s slipping on. Where did you put 
the paper then ? ” . ' " . 

“In my best tca-caddy,” said the old woman/ promptly, 
“IVll my papers of consequencq be kept in there ; and nobody 
has never Sad the key of it but me. That same day, after 
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I’d locked it up, Jouatliaii Drew looked in to say tlic *inouoy 
was paid — n(^t knowing liis master had ])Con here before 
him. I told him of tlie promise I had got, and ho said it 
was n6» news to him. Squire Honoythorn had told him Jio 
should give it.” 

“ Have you seen the paper since then ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, many a time. I’ve looked at it when I’ve unlocked 
the caddy for other papers.” 

Will you lot me look, mother ? Maybe, it’s there still.” 

Mrs. Barber was a little offended at this, asking her 
daughter if she thought her eyesight had left her; but 
finally consented. The tea-caddy, a japanned one, had stood 
on the parlour mantelpiece, its centre ornament, as long as 
Mary could remember. Mary’s keen grey eyes searched 
every paper it contained — chiefly consisting of the half- 
yearly receipta'for her rent — but the missing document was 
not there. 

“ You must have put it somewhere else yourself, mother.” 

“ I suppose I must. There was a great talk one winter of 
the higliAvaymen being about, and I know I got in a worrit 
over my caddy o’ papers, and hid ’em away in places. But 
I always thought I put ’em all back again later.” 

“Well, there seems nothing for it but to beg grace of 
Sir Dene Clan waring, as we’ve no proof to show of our right. 
And that’s wdiere I am going, mother, and 'what I’ve made 
myself smart for. You must come with me.” 

But the astounding proiiosition put Mrs. Barber into a 
tremor — go to Sir Dene Clan waring ! — and Mary found it 
was of no use urging it. So she departed alone. In the 
narrow pathway, almost close to the cottage, stood Jonathan 
Drew and a couple of men; the latter with a measuring- 
chain in their hands. Mrs, Barber saw them from her door, 
and turned pale as death. 

“ What be you a-doing ? ” demanded Mary Barber, as she 
was passing them. 

“ Only a-measuring the ground a bit,” said Jonathan Drew. 

“ For the new hollow they talk of ? ” 

“ There’s nothing else we should bo a-measuring it for,” 
was his retort. And Mary Barber walked on. 

Crossing the® high-road, she entered the gates, and pro-*' 
ceeded up the avenue between the flno old trees. Beechhifrst 
Dene was an ancient red-brick mansion, roomy, oid-fashioned, 
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comfortable, and handsome withal, both outside and in. It 
stood in the midst of its i)ark, ornamental gardens imme- 
diately around it. Mary Barber had" been there more than 
once in Mr. Honeythorn’s time, and knew it well. A'sjoiding 
the front-entrance, she bore round to her right, to the familiar 
entrance used by the servants, tenants, and, in fact, often by 
the family themselves. Just on fhis side, the prospect from 
the house seemed confined, so many trees and shrubs were 
crowded about it. A pathw'ay led directly to the gate in 
Harebell Lane : and Mary Barber would have made that 
her way of entrance, but for having to go to her mother’s. 
A parlour, with a bay window opening to the ground, faced 
tliis Avay, and Mary saw Sir Dene sitting in it. Knocking 
at the oj)eii side-door with her umbrella, she asked a footman 
if she could be alhnved to see his master. The servant did 
not liappcn to know her. He told Sir Daie a lady was 
asking to sec him : “ leastways a rcs 2 )ectable-looking woman, 
that might be a farmer’s wife.” 

Sir Dene admitted her. But when she introduced herself 
as Mary Barber, and he found she was the widow Barber’s 
daughter, come to bother hini about the new cutting, he felt 
anything but pleased. Something had occurred that after- 
noon to vex Sir Dene : it had nothing to do with the matter 
in question ; but it served to put him out of temper. How- 
ever, he was civil enough to ask her to sit down, and did 
not refuse to hear her. It was a small room, the fioor covered 
with matting. Sir Dene chiefly received liis tenants here, 
and other business peoidc. 

Mary Barber sat bolt upright on the extreme edge of tlio 
chair : her folded handkerchief and umbrella in her hand, 
her back to the window. Sir Dene was on^the other side of 
the table, near the fire, his open desk 4)efore him. He listened 
to what she had to eay, without once interrupting her. 

“ Do you think this paper that you talk of ever had any 
existence ? ” he then asked — and his tone boro a ring of 
suppressed scorn, which caused Mary Barber’s hard cheeks 
to flush. 

“ I am sure it had, sir.” 

“ Did you ever see it, Mrs. Barber ? ” 

“ No, sir, never,” was the straightforwarij answer. “ My 
mother did not show it to me. And I never heard that my 
sister sorw it, either,” sjie addefl, in her honestv. “ Neither 
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of ud Vras at homo them Patber*$"a<5ii^a took a good-^liilo 
to artange after hie death ; and befo^'^jhoy wero Bottled, my 
sister Hosier knd I htft gone out to Relieve mother of our 
keep apd make otir own way in the world. 1 went to service ; 
Hester married.” 

“Does she— your sister — ^profess to remember anything of 
this promise ? ” 

“ She has been dead some years, sir.” 

“Don’t you think it a strange thing that your mother 
should not have kept more carefully a paper of the iniportauco 
she appears to attach to this ? ” 

“ My opinion is, sir, that she has kept it too carefully, and 
put it into some out-of-the-way place for safety, that she 
can’t now remember,” was Mary Barber’s independent answer. 
“ There’s no doubt she was scared because of the highway- 
men ; and the host of us are liable to forgetfulness, especially 
when wo grow old.” 

“ I cannot say more than I have done,” cried Sir Dene, 
impatiently. “ Produce the paper, and its merits shall be 
examined. I am in ignorance as to what weight it carried, 
or was intended to carry. Of course, if it conferred the right 
legally that you seem to fancy — which I think almost an 
impossibility — we must submit it to a lawyer, and take his 
opinion ; but I strongly suspect it was not worth the paper 
it was written upon.” 

“ Mr. Honeythom would not trifle with my mother, sir.” 

“ As to Mr. Honeythom, I don’t doubt that his bare word, 
passed, would have been sufficient for him to aot upon to tho 
end of his life, without need of document to confirm it. But 
what bound him could never be in^nded t# bind me. No, 
ma’am, nor be expected to, in any sort of reason.” 

“ Then I’m afraid you’ll go on with this dreadful thing, 
sir,” said Mary Barber, her grey eyes fixed upon Sir Dene. 

“Dreadful thing ! It will be a very good thing.” 

“Not for my mother. She has been a good woman, sir; 
her cup of sorrow brimful.” 

“ I should say fihe must be an obstinate one, Mrs. Barber. 
She would be just as well in another cottage as in this — and 
there arc plenty to be had for tho seeking.” 

“ She cannot live long, sir,” pleaded Mary Barber, • 
«ghe ” - ® ^ 

“ As to that, she may live' as long as I,” wae tho inter- 
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ruption. “ She is a healthy, hearty old woman, and may 
last for ten, fifteen, ay, twenty yeari*^ to come.” 

“She is in hmr seventy-sixth yeitf# Sir D^ne. Oh, sir, 
spare her ! Don*t tarn her out to die. Td make bold to 
ask, sir, how yot^ would like to be turned out of a home 
where you’d lived all your days, when you shall be as old as 
she is. She was born in it ; it was her father’s before her ; 
and she brought up her children in it, Hester and me. Sir, 
I know you are one of the gentlefolks of the land, and it’s 
not becoming of me to dare to speak to you in this free way. 
Heaven knows, I’d only do it for poor mother’s sake.” 

I thought the property belonged to your father,” 
observed Sir Dene, on whom the pleading cry appeared to 
make no impression. 

“ No, sir ; to my mother ; she was Hester Drew. When 
she married Thomas Barber she went hom4> to her house, 
which was reversing the order of things. Father had 
nothing of his own, and he was somehow a bad manager ; 
never fortunate. When he died, and it was found aftairs 
wore bad, there seemed nothing for it but selling the 
property, so that folks should be paid, and my sister and I 
turned out at once. Squii’e Honeythorn was sorry for 
mother, and gave her the promise we tell of.” 

“ Is your mother any relation to Drew, my bailiff? ” asked 
Sir Dene, noting the coincidence of the name. 

“His father and mother’s faidior were second or thiid 
cousins, sir — nothing to speak of.” 

“ Has your mother any income of her own ? ” 

“Not a penny, sir She sacrificed all she had to pay 
father’s debts. ilThe sale of her milk and poultry meets her 
rent, perhaps a bit over} and she has ’tatoes and other 
garden stuff ; and her pig, Ifhich mskes t>acon to last her 
the year. And for the rest, I Jhelp her to a bit o’ tea and 
that, and Hester’s family to trifles. We shall never 

let her starve, sir, whatever betide.” 

“ At her age she ought to be glad of the prospect of being 
relieved from the care of a cowand a pig,” remarked Sir 
Dene. 

“ It is her great pleasure to be active, sir ; the back is.gene- 
j rally fitted to the burden. Mother is hale and hearty yet.”' 

% “Sbe IS,' pointedly acquiesced Sir Denb. have just 
said so,.Mi^. Barber.” 
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lie looked at liis watcli. Mary Barber took the liwif and 
rose. Sir Dene politely opened the door for her. 

She stood 6 till, and curtsied to him. And then— as she 
was j:v^ssing out — turned and elapsed her gloved hands 
beseechingly. 

“ Oh, sir, I hope you’ll please to think kindly of it ! I 
could hardly pray harder to God —as He hears and knows — 
than I’m praying for this boon to you. She has no one 
living to take her part but me, or to speak a word for her. 
Be merciful to her, sir, in this her old age, and let her be ! 
She may not stand in your way long. God will be sure to 
reward you for it, Sir Dene ! and she will pray for blessings 
on you every night and morning of the fc^y poor years of 
her remaining life.” 

Hard, matter-of-fact Mary Barber had never s2>oken such 
w’ords in all hci* days ; never pcrlia])S been so nearly moved 
by emotion. After they came forth she stood a moment 
looking at him, exjjecting jicrhajis some ]io2)oful answer. 
But none came. Sir Dene Clanwaring steeled his ear and 
his heart to the 2>etition. 

“ I am sorry this should have occurred, Mrs. Barber. In 
entering upon a fresh estate, one has to cx2>ect, I su2>2)ese, 
dis2)utes and vexations. If I gave in to this exaction, others 
would no doubt arise : therefore, I must make a stand in my 
own defence. Good-afternoon, ma’am.” 

Mary Barber, feeling that she liad bitterly failed, went 
straight back to lier mother’s cottage. There, her bonnet 
and shawl taken off, her skirt and sleeves turned up, and 
the large^jt a2)r()n that the 2>laco afforded tied round her, she 
instituted a thorough search for the missHig paper. And 
found it not. ^ 

But Sir Dene Clan waring, even whilst lie gave lier tlio 
last decisive answer, said tp himself in his heart of hearts 
that he would sleep upon it. And he did so. 

And a very sound sleep it was. For he dropped off tlie 
instant ho got into bed, and was awakened in tlie morning 
by his hot water. During the process of shaving, he decided 
that Mrs. Barber, nee Drew, was what his bailiff, her distant 
relative, was fond of calling her — an obstinate, cantankerous, 
troublesome old^ woman, who must not bo allowed to stand# 
in the light of himself and her neighbours, 

Aud that the road should bo made. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

MARIA OWEN, 

It was a wild uigbt. Clouds chased each other across tho 
slcy, darkening tho face of the moon ; the wind dashed along 
in fitful gusts with a rush and a whirl, dying away with a 
wailing sound. 

Stealing uj) Harehcll Lane with ste2)s that seemed fearful 
of their own echo, went two men carrying hetweon them a 
bulky parcel, to all appearance remarkably heavy for its 
size. They had smock-frocks thrown over their ordinary 
attire, and hats slouched low on their faces; A casual 
passer-by would have taken them for labourers, tram2)ing 
homo wearily after a day’s ploughing : a kecuFer observer, if 
accustomed to live amongst rustics, might have. seen how 
uneasily those smock-frocks were 'worn, and divined by 
instinct that they were assumed for a jnirposc. 

“ Bear your own weight o’ the load, Geach, and be hanged 
h> yc,” growled one, who was short and compact, to his taller 
companion. 

“And don’t I bear it?” carelessly retorted tho other, 
whose accent was somewhat superior to his companions. 

The parcel was more like a bundle, its outside covering 
of canvas, and might have been sujiposed to contain garments, 
rather untidily rolled up together. In the stout cord that 
confined it were two loops at either end, by which the men 
carried it. 

“ Change handd.” 

They had gone a few paces further when breach said this, 
and were close to the gates leading •into Beechhurst Dene. 
Voices and steps, as if advimcing from the Dene, at this 
moment became audible ; and the men, who were in the act 
of clianging hands, started. A moment’s pause : then Geach 
pushed his comrade into the ditch under the hedge, without 
the smallest compunction, and the bundle upon him. 

“ Keep dark for your life, Eobson I ” he breathed. “ Hide 
it, man ; hide it. Hang that moon ! ” * . 

•• Tho offending moon, left bright by a departing cloud, was* 
iioi^ apostrophized by so innocent a word; but the language 
really usOd by these men could not bo allowed to appear in 
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polite literature. Igi^bly, believing he was too tall for 
any hedge or ditch tSPInoeal him, Geach noiselessly leaped 
to the other* side of the land, and then wont on with a 
sauntering gait, whistling a rustic pong. Two people 
emerged from the grounds of Beechhurst S>ene. 

“ Good-night t^ye, master,” he said in^ Worcestershire 
dialect, 

“ Good-night, my man,” heartily responded Geofiry Clan- 
waring, who made one of the two ; the other being Simmons, 
his father’s young gamekeeper. And they passed down the 
lane out of sight and hearing. 

With some grumbling and growling, the man called 
Eobson got out of the ditch: which, fortunately* for him, 
was tolerably dry. Taking the parcel between them as 
before, they stole on, Eobson gi‘owling still. 

“ Tell ye wiiat it is, Geach,” ho muttered. “ This lane 
ain’t the jdace it used to be. What with these here now 
folk at the Dene and their crowd o’ servants, and that 
farmer in Mosy Black’s farm, I’ll be smothered if I call it 
safe,” 

“ WJiere’s the danger ? ” airily responded Geach, 

“ The danger I Take to-night. If them two had pounced 
upon us afore we’d time to get it away, they might ha’ turned 
curious eyes on it. One was Sir Dene’s son; t’other was 
the keeper. I know’d ’em by their voices.” 

“ Well V They’d have seen a bundle of — anything — done 
up loosely enough, and two poor tired laboui'ers, tramping 
home to their night’s rest. What of that?- Before there 
can be any danger, there must be suspicion, Eobson : and 
I’ll take my oath there’s none of that almad yet. You were 
always a croakof.” 

“ I don’t care ; I’m right,” grumbled Eobson. “ The way 
here is not the lone way it wds »j,and danger may come of it.” 

“ Better hold your tongue jUst now. There may bo ears 
behind that hedge of Owen’s.” 

It was good advice, and they went on in silence. Near 
the pond, Geacb dema^dc^ to change hands. Ho was 
a tall, upright, and apparently strong young man ; yet his 
arms scem^ to grow tired quickly. Eobi§on remarked 
upon it. 

I had a bad fall a week ago, and my bones haven’t d# no 
aching yet,” explained Geach, in a whisper. 
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What with the natural gloomini^ rf'the lane, and the 
densely black cloud covering the moo^ it had bjcen for some 
minutes safely dark.' There occurred sl sudden change to 
light as they were changing hander the moon ehoiiB out, 
causing the part where they now stood to be almost as light 
as day. Eobson, hiS mind not altogether at ease and his 
eyes roving everywhere, suddenly Saw some object leaning 
over the fence above the pond. Was it a man ? Starting 
back a step involuntarily, he hissed forth a low sound of 
caution. Geach was always prepared. He pushed the 
bundle into the arms of his companion — who slightly 
sUggered under the unexpected weight— and began whistling 
again, as they walked on like two unconcerned rustics. 

Yes, it was a man. And one they recognized. There 
shone the seal-skin cap, tipped with white fur, and the 
whiter beard of Kobcrt Owen. He was evidently looking at 
them ; watching them openly. They would have gone on, 
pretending not to soo him, but that a rather sharp cough 
took Mr. Owen at the same moment; and they could not 
assume not to hear. Geach stopped his whistling, and 
turned to speak. 

“ If yo please, master, can yo tell us whether we be in the 
right road for Bransford ? ’’ 

“ For Bransford ? Why, that’s a long u^ay off,” returned 
Mr. Owen. “ You’ll have to wind about a bit, my men, and 
traverse some cross-country before you reach Bransford. 
Where do you come from ? ” 

“ Worcester last.” 

“ Worcester ! Then, why did you not take the Bransford 
road direct — ^if it’s BremefcK^d you want ? ” 

“ Missed our way. Thank yo, master.” 

Ecsuming his whistling, and touching his hat by way of 
salutation, Goach walked on. Bobson had not stopped. 

Mr. Owen stretched himself over tho fence to look after 
thorn, until they were hidden by the winding of the lane. 
Geach knew, almost by intuition, that they were being 
watched. A very emphatic curse broke from his lips. 

“ What did I toll ye ? ” whispered Eohson. “ The Trailing 
Indian’s not as safe as it was. It may have, to shift ‘its 
cj^arters.” ^ ' 

• ‘Wot it!” retorted Geach. Black can take care of 
himself ; audtof you too.” 
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“ Well, it’s a new tiling to be watched like this in Harebell 
Lane. I don’t like it, Geach ; I can tell yc that.” 

A short while, and they arrived at that solitary hostelry : 
a low, two-storied old house with gables, and a swinging 
sign-board : it was on the left-hand side of the lane as they 
walked up. The turnjuko road, that terminated the lane, 
was within view. It has already been said that the Trailing 
Indian professed to derive its support from chance travellers 
glassing up and down it. 

Excepting for one candle, standing in a Avindow casement, 
the inn presented a dark apjiearance — which for an inn 
looked most inhospitable. Entering the yard, letting tffo 
parcel fall gently to the ground, Geach gave three distinct 
knocks on the side-door, and then tajiped at the window. 
The candle was removed from the casement, and a man’s 
head a2)pcare(L 

“ WJio's that knocking at my window ? ” 

“ Mo and Hobson. Open the door, Itandy.” 

Mr. Black hastened to do so. Amongst Ids friends — and 
foes too— his Christian name was familiarly converted into 
Handy ; it came easier to the lips than “ Handolf.” He Avas 
a tall swarthy man of five or six and thirty, Avith a sinister 
look in his dark face, (‘atching up the bundle in liis arms, 
he led the way through passages to a remote room, closed in 
Avith shutters : not a room of general entertainment, one 
quite private to himself. The men took off their smock- 
frocks, and the landlord called about him. A little woman, 
very pretty once, but j)ale, sad-eyed, and struck into raeek- 
ness by terror long ago, came forward in answer to his call. 
It Avas Mrs. Black. 

‘‘ Get supper* at once— pork chops and mashed potatoes ; 
and put a good log dn the parlour lire,” said Black, im- 
periously. “ Don’t be a month over it, now : and come and 
knock at the door when supper’s ready.” 

Excepting an ostler, who slept over the stables, and Avas 
on very close terms with his master, no servant Avas kept. 
The ostler would give help sometimes, otherwise Mrs. Black 
had to do all the domestic work. It was not over-burdening 
. in a general way ; bona-fide travellers at the* inn Avere few 
and far between. For all the profit they brought, its master 
might have starved. 

The inn had a bad reputation, though the s^aspfcions cast 
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on it*w^3re of a vague nature. Stout sailors and boatmen 
occasionally made their way to it from barges cg;ming up the 
Severn, striking across the country from the river by night ; 
and it was thought their inflated appearance indicated con- 
cealed brandy-skins and tobacco. Smuggling was largely 
pursued in those days, and brought back its 2 )rofits. It is 
possible that Mr. Black dealt in other things : that his house 
had some safe hiding-j^laces in it, where booty, the 2 )roceeds 
of robberies in town and country, might bo stowed away in 
safety until the hue-and-cry was over. These men, at any 
rate, sitting round the table to-night, were neither sailors 
nbr boatmen. A tale was current in the neighbourhood that 
a traveller had disappeared at this inn in a very mysterious 
manner. It was a jjcdlar, tramping the country -with rather 
valuable wares. That he liad called in at the Trailing 
Indian for refreshment one summer evening was certain, 
intending afterwards to proceed on his way to Worcester by 
moonlight. The landlord, the ostler, and Mrs. Black, all 
declared that he had so ju'oceeded : and there was no proof 
at all that he had not. However it may have been, the 
pedlar liad not turned up at Worcester ; he had never been 
seen or heard of since. 

There was only one candle on the table ; and that of 
tallow; but the articles Mr. Black was feasting his eyes 
upon, shone as brightly as tlioiigh they liad been illuminated 
by lime light. Massive articles of solid silver were they ; 
some few of gold : no wonder, packed compactly, that tlio 
two men had found them somewhat heavy. Geach was a 
fair, good-looking young man, his features small, cxcejiting 
the nose ; that was high, shapely, and prominent. Ho was 
born to a better station, but evil courses Imd brought him 
down in the world. Eobson had a* close and contracted 
expression of countenance. They w^re relating the en- 
counter with Farmer Owen. 

“ It won’t do, you know. Black, to be watched by him,” 
cried Eobson, savagely. “ If he is to pass his nights haunting 
the lane, the sooner the Trailing Indian knows it the better.” 

“ I wish Sir Dene Clanwaring had been sunk before he 
refused to lease me the farm in Mosy’s place I ” exclaimed 
Black. “ He is going to cut a hollow somewhere now to 
bi^g up waggons and carts quicker from Hurst Leet ! As 
if wo watftedTOore ways up here 1 ” 
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“ A cutting^s not much, Eandy. Owen tsJ* 

“Owen h?d better keep himself and his eyes foy his own 
affairs ; he may find himself in the wrong box if ho attempts 
to lobk after mine,*’ was Mr. Bandy’s comment. “ The out- 
erj^’s pretty hot, I hear at Worcester.” 

Geach laughed. “ Nothing less than a gang from London, 
they say.” 

“ I can’t think how ho could have been standing,” resumed 
Bubson, presently, returning to the subject, of Parmer Owen 
— for the encounter seemed to have made a most unpleasant 
impression on him. “ The fence is right against the trees.” 

“No, it’s not,” said Black; “there’s a strip o* path^^y 
between. And my brother Mosy was feed enough to take 
it as a short cut to tho two-acre meadow. Owen has some 
sheep there ; and now that the lambing season’s on, ho or 
tho shepherd is everlastingly out with ’em at night. One or 
t’other on ’em’s sure to bo out.” 

“ But why need he halt in the pathway and put his ugly 
beard over the fence to watch the lane ? *’ contended Robson. 
“ What’s it for, Randy ? ” 

“ How the devil should I know? ” retorted Randy. “ Hero ; 
lend a hand, you two.” 

The articles had been placed in a box. Black then opened 
a closet in tho room, which had apparently no other exit, 
pushed up one of its panels, and passed through the aperture, 
Robson and the box disappearing after him. Soon after 
they were back again, ana the closet door and panel had 
been made fast, Mrs. Black knocked to say supper was 
waiting in the parlour. And tho three went out to it. 

We must return to Geoffry Glanwaring. Passing down 
the lane with the gamekeeper, seeing nothing and suspecting 
nothing of the man hidden in the ditch, he hod reached the 
end of the lane, when two Jwople were observed approaching ; 
one of whom was laughing gaily. A sweet, silvery laugh ; 
that a little stirred the pul^ of Mr. Geoffry. It was Maria 
Owen’s. She had been spending tho afternoon at Hurst 
Leet, and was letoming attended by the l^use servant — a 
stout, red-cheeked and red-armed damsel, named J oan. Maria 
wore her gipsy cloak, its scarlet hood drawn round her face 
and her pretty curls. 

Geoffry Glanwaring turped back with Miss Owen f the 
keeper pursued his way onwards, straight dt)wn* the road* 
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Arrived at Mr. Owen’s gate, they stood to talk, and Joan 
went in. 

“ Mamma was to have gone t6 tea with me, but she did not 
feel well enough this afternoon ; so they sent Joan to Hbring 
me home,” explained Maria, chattering and blushing, her heart 
beating wildly for love of the handsome ypung man before 
her. He could see the rosy dimples in the moonlight, the 
sweet eyes, cast down beneath his gaze. Every fibre within 
him thrilled in answer, for she was more to him than — ay, 
almost than heaven. 

Love is no respecter of persons; the fitness of things never 
enters into the fickle god’s calculations. Between Geoffry 
Thomas Clanwaring, the baronet’s son, and Maria Owen, the 
humble farmer’s daughter, lay miles of that exacting gulf 
called social position ; nevertheless, they had contrived to 
lapse into a passion for each other, than which Nothing could 
be more pure and ardent. Part them, and the whole world 
would be to each ns a wilderness. 

Sir Dene had three sons. The heir was altogether a fine 
gentleman, living chiefly in London, amidst his clubs and 
his gaieties and his friends in high life. The youngest was 
a soldier, already married, and serving in India. Geoffry, 
the second, remained at homo, looking after things on the 
estate, making himself quite as useful as Drew the bailiff 
did. Geoffry might generally be seen in velveteen shooting- 
coat and leather or beaver leggings, tramping about on foot, 
or riding on horseback, always busy. It was whispered by 
Gander, a servant who had lived with them for years, that 
Sir Done liked him the best of all his sons. The heir was 
cold and haughty ; the BoWier improvident and ill-tempered ; 
Geoffry alone had never given anything but^duty and affec- 
tion to his father. Out and about Ifche land daily, it was 
thus he had formed the acquaintance of Robert Owen and his 
family. It had become quite an ordinary matter now for 
Geoffry Clanwaring to run in and out of Harebell Farm at 
will. 

“ What were you laughing at, Maria ? ” he asked, as they 
stood at the gate. ‘‘ You and Joan ? ” 

‘‘I was laughing at Joan. She had been telling me a. 
taje of a sweetheart she had in her last pla^e. It was the 
caner. He gave her up becausq she threw a can of butter- 
milk qvei* hiifi in a temper. Joan says he was only angry 
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because he haj)pened to have on a clean sinock-froclv ; liad it 
been a dirty^ one, he wouldn’t have minded.” 

Gooftry laughed. 

“ Mr. Clan waring, I must go in. Mamina will be sending 
out for me.” 

‘‘I saw George Ardo to-day,” ho resumed, paying no 
attention to the hint — exceiit that he held her hand a little 
tighter — for it lay in his. 

“ Oh, did you. Where ? ” 

“ At Worcester. I went in about the sale of some barley, 
and met him in High Street.” 

“ Did he say anything about Mary ? ” 

“No. Except that she was very delicato- just now.” 

“ Mary is always delicate.” 

“ When arc you going over there next, Maria ? ” 

“I don’t know,” she replied in low, half-conscious tones. 
For the truth w'as, that whenever she did go to Worcester, 
Mr. Geoffry invariably contrived to go there on the self-same 
day. 

Thus they lingered talking of one thing and another, 
oblivious of the lapse of time, and Maria continuing to run 
the risk of being sent for. No one came, however, for the 
best of all possible reasons — that it was not known she was 
there. Mrs. Owen and Mary Barber were at work together 
in the parlour, and Joan did not disturb them to announce 
her entrance. The girl, ex2)ericnccd in the matter of sweet- 
hearts herself, knew Avhat was what. But .the time was 
really getting on. 

“ There has been an audacious robbery of gold and silver 
j)late at one of the silversmiths,” observed Geoffry, suddenly 
thinking of it. c “ Worcester was up in arms : the Bow Street 
runners arc down.” 

“ What a pity ! ” she cried. “ I hope the thieves won’t 
come near us. Indeed, Mr. Olanwaring, I must go indoors.” 

Placing her hand within his arm, he walked \fith her uji 
the path and round to the front, slowly enough. At the 
garden-gate between the tall holly hedge they halted again. 
There was not the slightest necessity for this : it was not 
the way indoors ; took them, rather, a few steps out of it. 
Perhaps the truth was, that one was just as ready to 
an excuse for lingering as tjio other. The garden shoncrout 
fitfully in the night: just now it was dark, <br *tho^ moon 
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again* lay under a black cloud. Not five minutes since, 
another black cloud had cleared away. 

Very dark. It might have been for that •reason that 
Geolfry Clan waring, leaning forward on the gate, thr^w his 
arm round Maria, and drew her to him. 

“ I must go in,” she whispered. 

For answer, he turned up the sweet face, so lovely in its 
scarlet hood, and took a kiss from the lips. And then 
another. 

“ Oh, Mr. Clanwaring ! ” 

“ Now you shall go in, my darling— as it must be.” 

The moon came out, flooding the garden and trees and 
house with her light. There ensued another minute of 
lingering. It was broken in uj)on by Mr. Owen himself, 
lie saw his daughter run in ; he saw Geoftry standing there : 
and he seized the opportunity to say whaU had been in 
his mind for some days past. Namely : that, though his 
house was pleased and proud to receive the visits of his 
landlord’s son, there must be no approach to intimacy with 
Maria. 

“ I understand,” said Geoffry, after a pause. “ Would 
you object to me, Mr. Owen ? ” 

“ Some one else would, sir ; and that’s quite enough for 
me,” was Robert Owen’s answer. 

“ Who else would ? ” 

“Mr. Clanwaring, you must know who, better than I can 
tell you. Your father, Sir Dene.” 

“Maria is one that a prince might bo proud to marry,” 
said Geoffry, in his foolish impulsiveness. 

Upon that, Mr. Owen spoke ; and very sensibly. Unequal 
marriages never did good in the end, he ^id. Moreover, 
he could not, and would not, have both his daughters wedding 
above their proper station. 

“ Your eldest daughter has not wedded above her station,” 
said Geoffry, resentfully. 

“ Indeed she has, sir. You must see it for yourself.” 

.“ I’m sure George Arde is poor enough. Mr. Owen.” 

“Too poor. But he’s a gentleman. And — suppose he 
were ever to come into. Arde Hall ? Not that there is much 
clmnce of it.” 

Not a bit of chance. Old Arde says he shall never 
leave it to cUher kith or kin — the old skinflint I It would 
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be a j()Uy good thing for George Arde and his wife if they 
had it,” ' 

Well, I had rather iCary had married in her own station 
— a farmer, gay, as X am. Bnt, in regard to you^, Mr. Clan- 
waring, there must bo no thought of anything of the iind. 
Your father would ne^er f<»give you.’* 

If my father approved, would you approve, Mr. Owen ? ” 
Pardon me, Sir^ but that*s a very useless question. Sir 
Dene never would approve,” 

^‘You can answer it for my own satisfaction,” returned 
Geoffry, his pleasant, good^-natured eyes going out beseech- 
ingly to the fanner’s. If things were ^favourable in other ' 
quarters, and Sir Dene were willing, do you think well 
enough of me to give me Maria ? ” 

“ Yes, I do,” was the honest answer. “ I like you very 
much. But that’s all beside the question, Mr. Clan waring, 
as you well know, and we must go back to the starting-point. 
There must be no thought of intimacy between you and 
Maria. If I saw an approach to anything of the sort, sir, I 
should feel that it Jay in my duty to Sir Dene to forbid you 
my premises.” 

« Very well ; perhaps you are right,” answered Geoifty, 
slowly coming to reason. ** I confess that I do like Maria, 
very much ; but I should not edre to bring trouble upon any 
one ; least of all, on my father. Time may alter things. 
Good-night, Owen.” 

You are not offended with me for speaking ? ” said the 
farmer, as he met Geoffr/s offered band. 

“Offended! Indeed, no. You have, only done what a 
straightforward man would do. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, sir.” 

Geoffry Clanwaring oran off. He had told the gamekeeper 
to “ go on slowly,” and he would catch him up. They had 
a matter of business in hand to-night in the village — of 
which be had lost sight whilst lingering with Maria. At 
the comer which bounded the lane he halted a moment, half 
inclined to turn ^wn the road to the right and dash into 
the pathway opj^mte the Dene gates. But, as he knew the 
keeper had taken the road — ^for he had to call af the farrier’s, 
*and might be waiting there — he wont straight on. 

A rather lonely, narrow, and very hilly road, this.-'^It 
was only a cross-country mad at best; no &tage-coaches 
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ever p««sed dowii it. Geoffry went up one hill and down 
another ; the way insensibly winding round always towards 
the village. In fact, to go from a* given ^oint, say the 
entrance to Arde Hall, right round to Hurst Leet, the high- 
way described a horse-shoe, a circuit of two miles. At the 
beginning of the lower turning, which brought the village 
straight onward in the distance, stood the premises of the 
farrier and horse-doctor. Cole was at work in the shed; 
and Geoifiy went to it. 

“ Has Simmonds been here, Cole ? ” 

“ Yes, sir ; about half-an-hour ago. He called in to say 
that one of the horses be ill, and I am to be up the first 
thing in the nu^rning.” 

“ Mind you are. It’s Sir Dene’s hunter. Gogd-niglit.” 

He went straight on to the village, passing sundry 
dwellings, most of them labourers’, on either side of the 
road, and arrived at Hurst Leet. Simmons, however, was 
not to be found anywhere, and Geoffry Clanwaring had had 
a fruitless walk. 

But it has afforded us an opportunity of seeing the road 
that Sir Dene was waging warfare with, and was projecting 
this new cutting to avoid — to be called henceforward, as the 
reader will find. Dene Hollow. 


CHAPTER IV. 

AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF MAKY BARBER. 

This chapter contains an experience that may almost be 
called the chief event of Mary Barber’s life. It occurred 
some years before the epoch we afe at present writing of, 
and was essentially supernatural. In fact, a ghost story. 
Not one born of the imagination, but a ideality — at least as 
far as the actors and witnesses in the circumstances con- 
nected with it believed. The facts were very peculiar. For 
my own part I do not see how they could be reasonably 
accounted for, or explained away. The details are given 
with simple truth, and just as they happened. 

^Tho Owens were not then living at Harel^ll Farm, but at 
a few miles’ distance across country, in the rural village of 
Hallow,* Their dwolling-houso was commodious: and Mary 
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Barber was the ruling power, under her mistress. Mrs. 
Owen, delicate thou, ns always, was not capable of active, 
bustling management. 

One Monday afternoon in September, Mrs. Owen was seated 
alone in lior parlour, mending muslins and laces in prepara- 
tion for the next day’s wash, when the door opened and Mary 
J^arber came in, neat as usual, superior in appearance, in- 
exiiensive though her attire was, to an ordinary servant. 
She must have boon tolerably young then — say, six-and- 
thirty, perha2)S — and yet she looked middle-aged. 

“ I’ve conic to ask a fine thing, ma’am, and I don’t know 
what you’ll say to me,” she began, in her strong country 
accent. “ I want holiday to-morrow.” 

“ Holiday ! ” rciiCatcd Mrs. Owen, in evident surprise. 
“ Why, Mary, to-morrow’s washing-day.” 

“ Ay, it is ; mobody knows it better than me. But here’s 
my sister come over about this wedding of llichard’s. 
Nothing will do for ’em but I must go to it. She’s talking 
a lot of nonsense ; saying it should be the turning-iioint in 
our coolness, the healer of dissensions, and she won’t go to 
cliureh unless I go. As to dissensions,” slightingly added 
Mary Barber, “ she’s thinking of the two boys, not of me.” 

“Well, Mary, I sujijiose you must go.” 

“ I wouldn’t, though, ma’am, but that she seems to make 
so much of it. I hardly ever saw Hester in such earnest 
before. It’s very stuj^id of her. I said, from the first, I’d 
not go. What do them grand Laws want with me — or 
Bichard either ? No, indeed ! I never thought they’d get 
me to it — let alone the wash ! ” 

“But you do wish to go, don’t you, Mary?” returned 
Mrs. Owen, scarcely understanding. 

“Well, you see, no\V Hester’s come herself, and making 
this fuss, I hardly like to hold out. They’d call me more 
obstinate than they have done — and that needn’t be. -So, 
ma’am, I suppose you must spare me for a few hours. I’ll 
get things forward before I start in the morning, and be 
back early in the afternoon ; I shan’t want to stop with ’em, 
not I.” 

, “Very well, Mary; we shall manage, T dare say. Ask 
Mrs. Pickering to come in and see me before she goes. 
Perhaps she’ll stay and take tea with me.” ^ 

“Not she,” replied Mary; “she’s all cock-a#j-hoop to. get 
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back* again. Richard and William are coming home early, 
she says.’^ 

Mary Barber shut the door, and returned to’ the room she 
had left — a great barn of a room, where the children were 
accustomed to play. Mary was regarded more as a friend 
than as a servant, but she did the work altogether of any two. 
She was generally called “ Mary Barber,” one of the children 
being named Mary. On Mrs. Owen’s sick days, Mary 
Barber would shut herself up with the children in the 
remote barn of a room, and keep them quiet, leaving the 
work to be done without her. 

Mrs. Pickering was older by some years than Mary. The 
two sisters were much alike, tall, sensible-looking, hard- 
featured women, with large, well-formed foreheads, and 
honest, steady grey eyes. But Mrs. Pickering looked ill 
and careworn. She wore a violet silk gown,*a dark Paisley 
shawl, and Leghorn bonnet. Mary Barber had been regard- 
ing the attire in silent condemnation; excepting her one 
best gown, sJte had nothing but cottons. 

“ Well, Hester, the mistress says she’ll S 2 )are mo,” was 
her announcement. “ But as to getting over in time to go 
to church, I don’t know that I can do it. There’ll be a 
thousand and one things to do to-morrow morning, and I 
shall stop and put forward.” 

“ You might get over in time, if you would, Mary.” 

“ Perhaps I might, and peifhaps I mightn’t,” was the short 
answer. “ It’s a live weeks’ wash ; and the missis is as 
poorly as she can be. Look here, Hester — it’s just this : I 
don’t want to come. I icill come, as you make such a clatter 
over it, and I’ll eat d. bit o* their wedding-cake, and drink a 
glass o’ wine to their good luck; but as to sitting down to 
breakfast — or whatever the meal ig — with the Laws and 
their grand company, it’s not to be supposed I’d do it. I 
know my place better. Neither would the Laws want me to.” 

“ They said they’d welcome you.” 

“ I dare say they did ! ” returned Mary ; “ but they’d think 
me a fool if I went, for all that. I shouldn’t mind seeing 
’em married, though, and I’ll get over to the church, if I 
can. Anyway, I’ll be in time to drink health to ’em before 
4iJ^ey start on their journey,” 

Mrs. Pickering rose. She knew it was of no use saying 
any ^lofo, •She wished good-bye to the children, lyent to 
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Mrs. Owen’s parlour for a few minutes, absolutely declihing 
refreshment, ^nd then prepared to walk home again, Mary 
attended her to the door. 

“ It’b fine to be you — coming out in your puce silk on a 
week-day 1 ” she burst out with, her tongue refusing to keep 
silence on the offending point any longer. 

‘‘ I put it on this afternoon because I was expecting Mrs. 
Law,” was the inoffensive answer. ‘‘She sent me word 
she’d come up to talk over the arrangements ; and then I 
had a message by their surgery boy, saying she was pre- 
vented. Doesn’t it look nice, Mary ? ” she added, displaying 
the gown. “ It’s the first time I’ve put it on since it was 
turned. I kept it on to come here ; it seemed so cold to put 
it off for a cotton ; and I’ve been feeling always chilly of 
late.” 

“What be Jou going to wear to-morrow?” demanded 
Mary Barber. 

Mrs. Pickering laughed. “Something desperate smart. 
I can’t stay to tell you.” 

“ You’ve bought a gown a-purpose for it, I reckon,” con- 
tinued Mary, detaining her. “ What soi*t is it ? ” 

“ A new fawn silk. There I Good-bye ; I’ve a power of 
things to do to-night, and the boys are coming homo to an 
early ^a.” 

Mrs. Pickering walked away quickly, as she spoke. Mary 
Barber, enjoining the two pretty girls and little Tom to bo 
quiet, and not go in to tease their mamma, ran to the village 
shop to see if by good luck she could find there some white 
satin bonnet ribbon. William Owen, the eldest son, was at 
school at Worcester. 

Rather to Mary Barber’s surprise, Mfs. Smith produced 
a roll of white satin, encased carefully in cap-paper. She 
didn’t always have such a thing by her, she said. Mary 
Barber bought four yards— some narrow ribbon to match, 
for her cap border — and set off home again. Hearing from 
the children that they had been “as quiet as mice,” she, 
dived into her pocket, and produced a large mellow summer 
apple. Cutting it into four parts, she gave one to each, 

‘ Mrs. Pickering walked rapidly homewards. Hallow was 
(and is) situated about three miles from Worcester, and h^ 
house was between the two — ^though nearer the city than the 
village. After Hester Barber’s marriage, her ftusUan^ had . 
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got on in the world. A cottage and a couple of fields and a 
cow grew into — at least the fields did-^many fields, and 
they into hop-gardens. From being a successful hop- 
grower, John Pickering took an ofiioe in Worcester, and 
became a prosperous hop-merchant. He placed his two 
sons in it — well-educated youths; and on his death, his 
eldest son, Richard, then just twenty-one, succeeded him as 
its master. This was four years ago. Richard was to bo 
married on the morrow to Helena Law, daughter of Mr, 
Law, the surgeon ; and Mary Barber, as you hav^ heard, 
considered she should be out of place at the festivities. 

And sho was right. Over and over again had the Picker- 
ings urged Mary to leave service, as a calling beneath her 
and themselves, and to take up her abode with them. Mary 
declined. As to living with them, she retorted, they knew 
as well as she did there would be no “ getting •on ” together ; 
and help from them to set up rooms for herself, or an inde- 
pendent cottage, was what she would never accept. She said 
it was “ their pride ; ” they aaid they only wanted her to bo 
more ^comfortable. The contention ran on for years ; in 
fact, it was continually running on quietly, if it did not always 
rise to the surface ; and the result was a coldness, and very 
infrequent meetings. Mary Barber remained in her con- 
dition of servitude, and was called obstinate for her pains. 

Not so much so, however, by Mrs. Pickering ; she under- 
stood very little of the world’s social distinctions, and cared 
for them less ; and she had latterly had a great trouble upon 
her, beside which few things seemed of weight to her. For 
some time past there had been ill-feeling between her two 
sons : in her heart perhaps she most loved the younger, and, 
as far as she dared, took his part against the«elder. Richard 
was the master, and overbearing ; William was four years 
the younger, and resented his brother’s yoke. Richard was 
steady, and regular as clock-)vork; William was rather 
given to going out of an evening, wasting time and money. 
Trifling sums had been missed from the office by Richard, 
from time to time ; ho was as sure in his heart that William 
had helped himself to them as that they had disappeared, 
but William coolly denied it, and set down accusation 
t'^^vhis brother’s prejudice. In point of fact,4his was chiefly 
the origin of the ill-feeling ; ,but Richard Pickering was 
•considerate, ^nd had kept the petty thefts secret from his 
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motlier. She, poor woman, fondly hoped that this ^iiarriago 
of Kiohard’s would heal all wounds, though not clearly 
seeing how or in what manner it could hear upon them. In 
one month William would be of age, and must become his 
brothel' s partner ; ho would also come into his share of the 
property left by their father. 

Mrs. Pickering went home ruminating on these things, 
and praying — oh how earnestly! — that there should be 
peace between the brothers. Their house was surrounded 
by fields ; a very pretty though small dwelling of bright red 
brick, with outside green Venetian shutters to the windows ; 
jasmine trailed over the porch, over the sills of the sitting- 
room windows, on cither side the ciitrancc-door. Flowers 
clustered round the green lawn in front ; and behind was a 
fold-yard on a very small scale, for they koj^t cows, and 
poultry, and pigs still. The land was somewhat low just 
here, and no glimpse of the Severn, winding in front between 
its banks, could be caught ; but there was the fair city of 
Worcester beyond, with its fine cathedral, and the tapering 
spire of St. Andrew’s rising high against the blue sky. 

The young Pickerings came homo early tliat evening, as 
agreed upon : not, alas I in the friendly spirit their mother 
had been hoping for, but in open quarrelling. They were 
both tall, fine young men, with good features, dark liair, and 
their mother’s honest, sensible grey eyes ; Richard was 
grave in look ; William gay, with the pleasantest smile in 
the world. Poor Mrs. Pickering! Hasty, w'ords were 
Slacken on either side, and for the first time she became 
ac(j[uainted with the losses at tho office, and Richard’s belief 
in his brother’s dishonesty. It appeared that a far heavier 
loss than any pi^ceding it had been discovered that afteimoon. 

“ Oh, Richard ! ” she gasped ; “ you don’t know what you 
are saying. He would never do it.” 

“ Ho has done it, mother — he must have done it,” was tho 
elder son’s answer. “ No one else can get access to my 
desk, except old Stone. Would you have mo suspect him ? ” 

“ Old Stone ” was a faithful servant, their many-ycars’ 
clerk and manager, altogether beyond suspicion, and there 
.was no one else in the office. Mrs. Pickering felt a faint- 
ness stealing qver her, but she had firm faith in her younger, 
Jier bright, her well-beloved son; 

‘‘ See here, mother,” sairf Richard ; “ we know— at least 
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I do, if yon don’t — that William’s expenditure has been 
considerably beyond his salary. Whence has he^lcrived tho 
sums of money he has spent — that he does not deny having 
spent ? If I have kept these things from you, it was to kavo 
you pain; Stone has urged me to tell you of it over and 
over again.” 

“ Hush, Richard ! The money came from me.” 

William Pickering turned round ; he had been carelessly 
standing at the window, looking out on the setting sun. 
For once his pleasant smile had given place to scorn. 

“ I wouldn’t have told him so much, mother : I never 
have. If ho is capable of casting this suspicion on me, why 
j^ot let liim enjoy it. Times and again have I assured him 
I never touched a sixpence of the money: Pve told tliat 
interfering old Stone so ; and I might as well talk to the 
wind. Is it likely that I would touch it ? 1 could have 

knocked the old man down tliis afternoon when he accused 
me of being a disgrace to my dead father.” 

But it is unnecessary to 2 >ursuc the quarrel. That Mrs. 
Pickering had privately furnished William with money from 
time to time was indisputable, and Richard could not doubt 
his mother’s word. But instead of its clearing up the 
matter, it only (so judged Richard) made it more conqdi- 
cated. If he had robbed the office, he had been legally 
robbing his mother ; words grew higher and more bitter, and 
the brothers, in their anger, spoke of a separation. This 
evening, tho last of Richard’s residence iit homo, was tho 
nKMi'c miserable his mother had ever spent, and she passed a 
great part of the night at her bedside, praying that tlio 
matter might be cleared un, and the brothers reconciled to 
each other. 

The morning rose bright and cloudless ; and Mary Barber 
was astir betimes. Washing-day in those days, and in a 
simple country household, meant a great deal. It most 
certainly did at Mrs. Owen’s; every one was expected to 
work, and did work, the master excepted. Mary put her 
shoulder to the wheel that morning, got things forward, and 
started about ten o’clock. The wedding was fixed for eleven 
at All Saints’ Church, and Mary calculated that she shou^ld 
geWcomfortably to tho church just before the hour, and 
ensconce herself in au obscure corner of it. as she meant 
to do, ,, 
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Sho was dressed in her best. A soft, fine, grey basninero 
gown, kept r for high-days, a grey twilled silk shawl with a 
handsome border of lilies and roses, and a cottage straw 
bonifet trimmed with the white satin ribbon, its border of 
real lace. That shawl might have been worn by a lady ; it 
had been a present to Mary for her own wedding (which had 
been rudely frustrated through the faithlessness of man, and 
terribly soro was she upon it to this day), and was as good 
as now, never coming out above once a year. She brought 
no cap with her, intending to be firm on the points of not 
remaining and not removing her bonnet; she would step 
into Mr. Law’s house, and drink the health of the bride- 
groom and bride, and taste the cake, and would start homo 
again. 

Sho chose the field way ; it was pleasanter than the dusty 
road ; and wSnt quickly on with her umbrella, a large green 
cotton affair, tied with a string round the middle. The skies 
were bright and clear, there seemed no prospect of rain for 
days to como, but Mary Barber would not have ventured out 
in her best without an umbrella for untold gold. 

She had traversed nearly two-thirds of her way, and was 
in the last field but one before turning into the road. It 
was a largo field, popularly called the hollow field, from 
the circumstance of a depression being in one part of it. 

, This Mary Barber had left behind her, and as she walked 
down the path that led through it, some church clocks 
chiming the half-hour after ten, came distinctly to her ear 
in the stillness of the air. “ I’ve stepped out well,” quoth 
she. 

It was at this moment that she difiiceriied some one seated 
on the stile ak the end of the path that led into the next 
field. ,Very much to‘her surprise, as she advanced nearer, 
she saw it was her sister, Mrs. Pickering was sitting on 
the side towards Worcester, but with her face turned towards 
Mary, as if sho was waiting for her, and would not take the 
trouble to get over. To use a common expression, Mary 
Barber could hardly believe her eyes, and the proceeding by 
no means fiaet With her approbation. 

“ Of all the simpletons ! — to come there to wait for mo. 
And for all the knew I might have taken the road way. 
They’re thinking to get ,me with ’em to church in the 
cfrrriage, but they won’t. I told her I’d not fiiix ‘my^^elf up 
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in the grailft doings : neither ought I to, and Hester’s common 
sense must have gone wool-gathering to wish it. >Ah ! she’s 
been running herself into that stitch in her side.’^ 

The last remark was caused by her perceiving that Mrs. 
Pickering had her hand pressed ujion her heart. The doctors 
had warned Mrs. Pickering that any exertion by which this 
pain was brought on might be ^ngcrous. “ Serve her 
right ! ” cried unsympathizing Mary Barber, who had no 
patience with people who did foolish things. 

And now she obtained a clear view of her sister’s dress. 
She wore the violet silk gown of the previous afternoon, and 
a white bonnet and shawl. Mary, on the whole, regarded 
the attire with disparagement. 

“ Why, if she hasn’t got on her puce gown ! Whatever’s 
that for? Where’s the new fawn silk she talked of, I 
wonder ? I wouldn’t go to my eldest son’s wadding in a 
turned gown I That’s just like Hester ; she never can bear 
to put on a new thing. If I don’t believe the shawl’s one o’ 
them beautiful Chaney crapes.” 

It looked a very good shawl, and was glistening in the 
sun. That it was a China crape was almost certain ; no 
other shawl would have had so deep a fringe. China crape 
shawls in those days were costly; and Mary Barber con- 
demned it at once, as connected with her sister. 

“ Hester,” she called out, as soon as she Avas near ‘enough 
for her voice to roach the stile, “ what on earth made you 
come hero to meet me ? ” 

Mrs. Pickering made no re^dy, gave no sign of rccogiiHioii 
whatever, and Mary supposed she had not heard the vfcds. 
Her face looked unusuaUy Bale, its expression mournful and 
serious, its eyes turned on Mary with a fixed stu,ro. 

“Sure,” thought Mary, “nothing can have happened to 
stop the wedding I Richard’s girl wouldn’t run away as 
that faithless chap of mine did. Something’s wrong, though, 
I can see, by her staring at me in that stony way, and never 

opening her mouth. Hester, I say, is anything Deuce 

take the strings again ! ” 

The concluding apostrophe was addressed to her shoe- 
strings. To be smart, Mary Barber had put new galloon 
ribben in her shoes, and one or other had beei? coming un- 
tied all the way, to her great wrath. Laying down her 
umbrella on tlie grass, and her folded handkerchief, which 
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she had carried in her hand, she stooped and tied tlie shoo, 
giving the (knot a good tug as additional security, 

“ Now, then, come undone again, and Bless mo ! 

wheWs she gone?” 

In raising her head, Mary Barber missed her sister ; the 
stile was vacant. Hastening to it, she climbed over into tlio 
next field, and tliere stood in utter astonishment, for no trace 
whatever was to bo seen of Mrs. Pickering. It was a large 
field, a liedge dividing it from the one sholiad just traversed. 
She looked everywhere in vain. Mary Barber had once 
treated herself to witness the perfonuatice of a conjuror in 
the large room of the Bell, at Worcester; she began to tliink 
he must have been at work here. 

“ Hester ! ” she called, raising her voice to its utmost 
extent ; “ Hester, where he you got to ! ” 

TIio air carried away the sound, but there was no answer. 
The woman stood as one moonstruck. What could it be? 
The trim, well-kept hedge afforded no chance of conceal- 
ment ; there was nothing but the broad oi)cn field, and no 
human being, exce 2 >ting herself, within it. 

Well, this beats bull-baiting,” ejaculated Mary Barber, 
in the broad country phraseology of those days. “ I’d better 
pinch myself to see whether I be awake or dreaming.” 

She went back over the stile to the field she had traversed, 
and stared about ; but no trace could she see of Mrs. Picker- 
ing. Finally she passed over the stile again, and stood for 
a moment to revolve matters. 

“ She must have run off somewhere while I’d got my eyes 
on that shoe,” was the conclusion the woman came to. “ And 
more idiot she, when she knows running always brings on 
that queer pahi at her heart.” 

It might have been a reasonable solution had the field not 
been too broad to admit of her running out of sight. In 
truth there was no such possibility. Mary Barber continued 
]ier way across the field, and then, instead of pursuing her 
road to Worcester, she turned aside to the house of the 
Pickerings. That her sister could not have got back to it 
she knew, for the only way was the one she had taken. 
Trying the back-door, she found it fastened, and, on passing 
round to thb front, that was fastened also. There was no 
carriage waiting at the gate ; on the contrary, everything 
geemed silent and shut up. Mary Barber gav5 a shaijp knock, 
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“ One? 'ivpuld think you were all dead,’* she cried, as a 
hiaid-scrvant opened the door. “ They are gone, I^supposc ? ” 

“Yes, they are gone,” was the servant’s reply. “My 
mistress left about ten minutes since.” • 

“ More than that, I know,” returned Mary Barber. “ Wliat 
made her come to meet mo, Betsy ? ” 

“ She didn’t come,” said Betsy. 

“ She did come,” retorted Mary Barber. 

“ She did not, ma’am,” persisted the servant. 

“ Wliy, goodness me, girl ! do you want to persuade me 
out of my senses ? ” retorted Mary Barber in anger. “ She 
came on as far as the hollow field, and sat down on the stile 
there waiting for jno to come up. I’ve got the use of my 
eyes, I hope.” 

“Well, I don’t know, ma’am,” returned the girl, dubiously. 
“ I was with her at the moment she was starting, and I’m 
sure she’d no thought of meeting you then. She was just 
going out at this door when she turned back into the parlour 
and put down her green parasol, tolling me to bring her 
small silk umbrella instead : it might rain, she said, fair as 
it looked. ‘And make haste,’ she says to me; ‘for it don’t 
want two minutes of the half-hour, and I shan’t reach All 
Saints’ in time.’ ” 

“ What half-hour ? ” asked Mary Barber, in hard, disputing 
tones. 

“ The half-hour after ten. Sure, enough in a minute or 
two our clock struck it.” 

“ Y"our clock must be uncommon wrong in its reckoning, 
then,” was the woman’s rejoinder. “At half-past ten sho 
was on the stile, looking out for me. It’s about ten minutes 
ago.” 

It was about ten minutes since her mistress went out ; but 
Betsy did not venture upon further contention. Mary 
Barber always put down those who differed from her. 

“ After all, she has not taken her umbrella,” resumed the 
girl. “ I couldn’t find it in the stand, by the kitchen ; all 
the rest of the umbrellas was there, but not missis’s silk 
one, and when I ran back to tell her I thought "it must bo 
upstairs, sho had gone: At a fine pace, too, which, ymi 
know, is not good for her, for she was already ^ut of sight. 
So I just shut the door, and drew the bolt. It’s a pity she 
drove it_off*so kite.” 
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“ Wibat made her drive it off ? ” 

Well, one or two reasons. Her now fawn gown — ^such 
4 beauty l^^was never sent •home till this moming-~I’d let 
ths^t fashionable new Miss Beynolds make me another, I 
would ! — ^and when missis had it on, it wouldn’t come to in 
the waist by the breadth of your two fingers, and she*d got 
her pain very bad, and couldn’t be squeeged. So she had 
to fold it up a^in, and put on her puce--— ” 

“ I saw,” cried Mary Barber, cutting short the revelation. 
“Betsy, what’s her shawl? It look^ to me like one o’ 
them Ohaney crapes.” 

“ It’s the most lovely Ohaney crape you ever saw,” replied 
the girl, enthusiastically. “ Mr. Richard made it a present 
to her. She didn’t want to wear it ; said it was too grand, 
but he laughed at her. The fringe was that depth.” 

“ And new,' you obstinate thing,” sharply put in Mary 
Barber, as the girl extended her hand to show the depth of 
the fringe, how could I have seen her in her puce gown ? 
and how could I have seen her in the shawl unless she had 
come to meet me ? I should as soon have expected to see 
myself in a satin train, as her in a Chaney crape i and 
Richard must have more money than wit to have bought it.” 

“ And 'where is she now, then ? ” asked Betsy, to whom 
the argument certainly appeared conclusive. “ Gone on by 
herself to the church ? ” 

“ Never you mind ! ” returned Mary Barber, not choosing 
to betray her ignorance upon the unsatisfactory point. 
“ Don’t contradict your bettors again, Betsy Marsh.” 

I Betsy humbly accepted the reproof. 

“ Why could she not have had a carriage, and gone pro- 
perly ? ” resumed Mary Barber. “ It might have cost money ; 
but a son’s marriage* comes bat once in a lifetime.” 

“ The carriage came, mi took off Mr. Richard, and she 
wouldn’t go in it,” said the girl. And then she proceeded, 
dropping her voice to a whisper, to tell of the unpleasant- 
ness of the previous evening, and of the subsequent events 
of the morning. Mr. William was up first, and went out 
without breakfast, living word he had gone to the of^ce as 
usual, and should not attend the wedding. This she had to 
tell her mistress and Mr. Richard when they came downstairs. 
Her mistress seemed dreadfully grieved. She looked as 
white as a sheet, and as ’soon as breakfast svas- over, wrote 
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a lette* aiid sent Hill with it into Wcfecoester to Mr. William. 
“ It was to tell him to come btMih, and go with her to the 
wedding^ I Imbw,'’ eoBcliide#,the that’s why, 

waiting for him, she would not go,wiwMr. Biohard when 
the oanriagd came, and why she stayed herself tijl the last 
minute. But Mr. William never ciane : -and Hill’s not Imck 
either*” 

‘‘ Then why on cariii did she come to meet me, instead of 
making the best of her way to the church ? ” once more de- 
manded Mary Barber. where Why, who’s this?^’ 

The closing of the little iron gate at the foot of the garden 
had caused her to turn, and she saw. William Pickering 
advancing. He was flushed with the rapid walk from the 
town — conveyances were not to be hired at a moment’s notice 
in Worcester then as they are now — and come up with a 
smile on his good-humour^ face. 

“ I hope my mother’s gone,” he called out. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Betsy. 

“ So you and Eichard have been quarrelling again, I hear, 
and you must go off in a temper this morning,” \\as Mary 
Barber’s salutation. “I’m glad you’ve had the grace to 
think better of it, Master William I ” 

The young man laughe^. “ The truth is, my mother’s 
note was so peremptory — in a sort of way — that I had no 
choice but to obey it,” he answered. “I was not in tho 
ofi&ce when Hill left it, but I caano on as soon as I could. 
Some hot water, Betsy. Make haste.” 

“ You won’t get to All Saints’ in time,” said Mary Barber. 

“I’ll have a try for itj they may be late themselves. 
What time is it now ? ” he continued, as be bounded up the 
stairs. 

As if in answer, the large Idtchen -clock at that moment 
rang out -the quarter to eleten. The clock struck the 
quarters : as many kitchen clocks cftliit those old-fashioned 
days. 

“ Is that clock right ? ” asked Hsivy Berber, remembering 
her conclusion that it could not be and why ; and still 
feeling in a dream about the past. “ Jitet look at your watch, 
William, and tell me.” • 

“ It’s never wrong,” put in Betsy, as she o^e hurrying 
out of the kitchen with the jug of hot wawT “ It don’t 
vary hardly a minute in a year.” * 
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This was true. Nevertheless William Pickopii^ ha] ted 
on the stairs, and took out his w'atch. “ It is quite right,’’ 
ho said. ‘^Besides, I know that must be just about the time. 
Wait for me in the parlour, Mary, and we’ll go on together.” 

She turned into the 2)arlour generally used, and waited. 
The boys had always 'called her “ Mary,” following the 
habit of their father and mother. On the table lay Mrs. 
Pickering’s green j)arasol, just as she had 2)ut it down. 

In five minutes he was downstairs again, dressed ; as 
handsome a young man as you would easily find — upright, 
frank, merry. Mary Barber told him how his mother had 
come to meet her, and had suddenly disappeared. Ho 
laughed, and said Mary must have fallen; into a doze whilst 
tying her shoe-string. They were 2)assing through Hcnwick 
when the clocks struck eleven. 

‘‘ There ! « exclaimed Mary Barber, “ the wedding ’ll liavo 
begun ? ” 

“ Never mind,” said he, gaily, “ wo shall come in for the 
end of it.” 

They took the lower road, as being the nearest, cutting off 
the corner by the suburb of St. John’s, crossed the bridge 
over the sparkling Severn, and turned off to All Saints’ 
Church just as the tardy bridal party drove up. 

“I ho2)c they have not been waiting for mo'! ” exclaimed 
William Pickering. “ Which carriage is my mother in, I 
wonder ? I shall take her in.” 

“ Slic won’t be in any carriage ; she was going straight to 
the church ; Betsy said so ! ” snai>ped Mary Barber, ex- 
cessively aggravated to find herself in the very midst of the 
alighting company. Richard Pickering drew up to his 
brother. 

“ Where’s the motiier ? ” he asked. “Wo have been wait- 
ing for her all this time.” 

“In the church, I think, if she’s not with you. I have 
only now come up myself.” 

But range their eyes as they would round the churcli 
when they were within it, there was no sign of Mrs. Picker- 
ing. William, burying animosity for the occasion, stood by 
his brother at the altar, as groomsman, and the ceremony 
proceeded. Mary Barber ensconced herself behind a remote 
j)illar, peeping round to watch the party out of church, 
Richard leading his very pretty bride. 
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‘‘ I’ll* let jfcliem got into old Law’s before me,” quotli slic to 
the female pow-opcner. 

And accordingly they did get in, and then Mary Barber 
followed. She supposed Mrs. Pickering would be thero^ as 
they all did. The conclusion drawn was, that she had not 
arrived in time for the ceremony, and so had gone straight to 
the surgeon’s. His residence was not hir from the church, and 
as Mary Barber slowly aj)proachcd it, she saw quite a crowd 
of i)ersons coming from the opposite direction, in one of whom 
she recognized an officer of justice. Halting at the door to stare 
at those — and they seemed to reciprocate the compliment by 
staring curiously at her — William Pickering came out. 

“ Wliat can have become of my mother, Mary ? ” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ I’m going home to see after her. She’s not at 
Mrs. Law’s.” 

“Why, whore's she got to?” responded Mitry Barber. 
“ I’ll tell you what, William,” quickly added the woman, 
an idea flashing across her, “ she’s gone demented with the 
qiiaiTelling of you two boys, and has wandered away in the 
fields ! I told you how sti’angely she stared at me from the 
stile.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” said the young man. 

“Is it nousens(5 ? It Whatever do you people 

want? ’’broke off Mary Barber. For the persons she had 
noticed were surrounding them ominously. The officer laid 
his arm uiion William Pickering. 

“ I’m sorry to say that I must take you prisoner, sir.” 

“ AVhat for ? ” coolly asked William. 

“ For murder ! ” was the answer. And as the terrible 
words fell on Mary Barber’s ear, a wild thought (jrossed her 
])cwildered brain. Could he have murdered Jiis motlim*? 
Of course it was only her own previous train of thought, 
connected Avith the non-appearance of her sister, that induced 
the Avild idea. 

Not so, hoAvever. Amidst the confusion that seemed at 
once to reign ; amidst the indignant questionings of the 
bridal party, Avho came flocking out in their gay attire, the 
particulars Avere made known. Mr. Stone, the old clerk, had 
been found dead on the -office floor, an ugly wound in the 
back of his head. Eichard Pickering, in his tgrror, cast a 
yearning glance at his brother, as much as to say, Surely it 
has not come to J;liis ! 

Dciie flollow. 


4 
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The events of the morning, as connected with this matter, 
appeared to have been as follows : — Mr. Stone had gone to 
the office al nine o’clock, as usual,* and there, to his surprise, 
foiiitd William Pickering, opening the letters. The latter 
said he was not going to his bi'otlier’s wedding, and the old 
clerk reproved him for it. William did not like this ; one 
word led to another, and several harsh things were 62)okon. 
So far the office servant testified ; a man named Dance, 
whoso work lay chiefly in the wareliouse amongst the liop- 
pockets, and who had come in for orders. They were still 
“jangling,” Dance said, wlien he left them. Subsequently 
to this, W'illiam Pickering went out to the warehouse, and to 
one or two more places. On his return, he found that his 
mother’s outdoor man-of-all-work, Hill, tad loft a note for 
him ; a largo brewer in the town, named ( ^orncy, was also 
waiting to see him on business. When Mr. ( ^orney left, he 
opened the note, the contents of which may as well bo 
given : — 

“ William ! you have never yet directly disobeyed mo. I 
charge you, come back at once, and go wdth mo to the 
church. Do y<ni know that I have passed throe parts of the 
night on my knees, praying that things may be cleared 
between you and your brother ! 

“ Your loving Mother.” 

After that nothing was clearly known. William Picker- 
ing said that when he ‘ quitted the office to ’ go home, in 
obedience to his mother’s mandate, he left Mr. Stone at his 
desk writing ; but a short time afterwards the old clerk was 
found lying qn the floor, with a terrible wound in the back 
of his head. It was* evident that he had been struck down 
whilst bending over the desk. The man Dance, who was 
sought for in tlie warehouse, and found, spolce of the 
quarrelling he had hear^j and hence the arrest of William 
Pickering, 

Mary Barber’s first thought, amidst the confusion, was for 
her sister, tt not broken to her gently, the news might kill 
her ; and the woman, abandoning cake, wine, and company, 
before she Ijad seen them, started oft* there and then in search 
of Mrs. Pickering, not knowing in the least where to look 
for her, but naturally taking the way to her ♦own homo. 
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‘‘ Surely shell be coming in to' join ’em, and I shall per- 
chance meet her,” was her passing ttoughL 

Not Mrs. Pickering dfd Mary Barber meet, but the man, 
Hill. He was coming down the road in a state of excite- 
mcnt, and Mary Barber stared in blank disbelief at his news. 
His mistress had been found in her room — dead. 

In an incredibly short time the woman seemed to arrive 
there, and met a surgeon coming out of the house. It was 
quite true. Mrs. Pickering was dead. With her face look- 
ing as if it wore turned to stone, Mary Barber went uj) to 
the chamber. Betsy, the servant, her tears dropping fast, 
told the tale. 

When Mary Barber and Mr. William had dciDarted, she 
bolted the door again, and went back to her work in the 
kitchen. By and by, it occurred to her to wonder whether 
the silk umbrella was safe upstairs, or whether it had been 
lost from the stand: a few -weeks before, one of their cotton 
umbrellas had been taken by a tramj). She ran uj) into her 
mistress’s room to look, and there was startjjcd by seeing her 
mistress. She was sitting in an arm-chair by the bedside, 
her liead had fallen back, and lier left hand was 2)rcshed on 
her lieart. On the bed lay the silk umbrella, its cover 
partly taken oiF. At the first moment the girl thought slio 
was asleep; but when she saw her face she knew it was 
something worse. Running from the house in terror, she 
met Hill, who was then returning from Worcester, and sent 
him for the nearest surgeon. Ho came, and pronounced her 
to bo quite dead. “She must have been dead,” he said, 
“ about an hour.” 

‘‘ What time was that ? ” interrupted Mary Barber, speak- 
ing sharply in her emotion. 

“ It was half-past eleven.” 

There could not bo the slightest, doubt as to the facts of 
the case. Whilst the servant was^iiOEt by her mistress for 
tlie umbrella, and delayed through “being unable to find it, 
Mrs. Pickering must have run upstairs to her cliamber, 
either remembering that it was there, or to look for it. She 
found it, and was taking oif the case, must have felt ill, 
sat down in the chair, and died immediately. Her cfwn 
medical attendant had warned her that any gr§at oxoitement 
might prove suddenly fatal. 

“ It .was life oddest thing, anJl I thought it at the time, 
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tliougli it went out of my mind again, that she shoukL have 
disapi)carcd from sight so soon,’’ sobbed Betsy. “I don’t 
tliink I was away much above a minute after the umbrella, 
and vdien I came back, and found licr gone, and looked out 
at the door, I couldn’t see her anywhere. I looked in tlie 
garden ; I looked down the path as far as my eyes would 
rcjach. ‘ Why, missis must be lost ! ’ says I, out loud. And 
she had left the front-door wide open, too — and that ought 
to liave told me she had not gone out of it. And T, like a 
fool, never to have remembered that she might have run 
upstairs, but just bolted the door and went about my 'work.” 

Mary Barber made no comment ; a strange awe was steal- 
ing over her. This liad occurred at half-2)ast ten. It was 
2)recisely at that time that she saw her sister on the stile. 

“Betsy,” she presently said, her voice subdued to a 
whisper, “ if ^ your mistress had really gone out, as you 
supposed, was there any possibility of her coming in later, 
without your knowledge ? ” 

“ No, there wu^ not ; she couldn’t have done it,” was the 
answer ; and Mary Barber felt 2)crfectly certain tliat it liad 
not been j^ossiblc. The only way to Mrs. Pickering’s from 
the stile was the path she had taken herself, and she know 
her sister liad not gone on before her. 

“ I never unbolted either of the doors, back or front, after 
she, as I thought, went out, except when I undid tlie front- 
door for you,” resumed the girl. “ I don’t dare to be in the 
liouso by myself with ’em open since that man friglitened 
mo last winter. No, no ; missis neither went out nor come 
in ; she just went upstairs to her room, and died. The 
doctor says lie don’t suj)pose she had a moment’s warning.” 

It must hav9^ been so. Mary Barber gazed upon her as 
she lay there ; upon *the holiday attire she wore ; all the 
counterpart of what she had seen on the stile. ^The doctor 
had closed tlic eyes, otherwise she was as she was found. 
Mary Barber gazed ; and an awful conviction came over licr 
that it was her sister’s spirit she had seen on the stile. 
Never from that hour did she quite lose the sensation of 
nameless dread it brought with it. 

“You see, now, Mrs. Barber, you must have been mis- 
taken in thin|^ing my missis’ went to meet you,” said Betsy. 

Mary Barber gave no answer ; she only looked out straight 
before her with a gaze thaf seemed to be very ^ar away. 
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WliJit with tlio one calamity and the other — for the news 
of AVilliam Pickering’s apprehension soon trjfvellod up — 
the house was like a fair the whole of the day. Iliphard 
Pickering, bridegroom though he was, was up there ; Mr. 
Law was there, and, on examination, confirmed the other 
doctor’s opinion as to th(i sudden death ; numberless friends 
and ac(piaintances came in and went out again. For once in 
lier life, Mary Barber was oblivious of the home wasli, and 
lier promise to return early for it. She took her bonnet 
off, borroAved a cap of her poor sister’s, and remained. 

William Pickering was taken before the magistrates in 
the Guildhall for examination, late in the afUanoon. Ilis 
brother attended* it, and — very much to her own surprise — 
so did Mary Barber. The accusation and the facts had 
resolved themselves into something tangible * the prisoner 
Avas able to understand the grounds they IukI against liini ; 
and the solicitor, whom he called to his assistance, drove up 
in a gig to Mrs. Pickering’s, and took nossession of Mary 
Barber. 

“ What’s the good of your Avliirling me off to the Guild- 
liall ” she asked resentfully, throe times over, as he drove 
back into Worcester. “ I don’t know anything about it ; I 
never AA^as inside that office of the Pickerings’ in all my 
Iffe.” 

“You’ll see,” said the la\A^yer, Avith a smile. 

One thing Avas satisfactory — tliat old Mr. Stone had come 
to life again. The blow, though a very hard one, liad 
stunned but not killed him ; he vais, in fact, not injured 
bciyond a probability of recovery. He had no kiioAvledge of 
his assailant : whoever it was had come up beliind him, as 
ho sat bending over his desk, and stru^jk him^loAvn unawares. 

The Guildhall was crowded : a case exciting so much in- 
terest had rarely occurred in Worcester. Independently of 
the station in life of the prisoner, his good looks, his youth, 
and his popularity, there Avere the attendant circumstances 
—the marriage of his brother in the morning, the death of 
Mrs. Pickeriug. Of the last sad fact they did not tell him. 
“ Let liim get his examination over, poor follow I ” said tliey 
in kindness of heart. And he stood before the court, up-' 
riglit, frank, unfettered by sorrow. “ He mufit have done it 
in a m()m,ent,of passion,” said his friends and the public ; 
for tlfe facts seemed too clear against him for doubt — tiie 
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long-continued ill-feeling known to exist between him and 
the old clerk, who had persistently taken his brotlu'v 
Eichard’s part; the quarrelling of the morning, as hoard 
by Dance, which the prisoner did not deny; and the 
absence of any one else in the office. Eichard Pickering, 
his heart boating with a horrible conviction that none else 
could have been guilty, was not one publicly to denounce 
his brother. He affected to assume his innocence, and stood 
by him to afford him all the countenance in his power. 

The facts were given — those gathered in the first moment 
of discovery, and others since. Hance spoke of the jangling 
— as he still called it — ^between the clerk and his young 
master. Mr. (^orney proved liis visit, and that upon its 
termination he loft Mr. Stone and William Pickering alone, 
and he eoiild see that they were not on friendly terms. This 
A\as about twenty minutes past ten. Mr. ('^oruey added, in 
aiifewer to a question, that he had heard nothing of William 
Pickering’s intention to depart homo ; on the contrary, he 
said ho should b#at the office all day. After that 

Yes, but tlien he had not opened his mother’s note, intor- 
riq^ted the prisoner, v/lio, up to this point, acknowledged all 
that was said to be correct. But, he continued, the instant 
he read the nolo he started holne, knowing how little time 
there was to lose : and he told old Stone that he need not 
bo vexed on Eichard’s account any longer, for after all ho 
was going to bo his best man. He knew no more. 

Mr. ( ^ornoy resumed : A little before cloven' he returned 
to the office, to say he would take the hops at the price 
offered, and was horrified to find old Mr. Stone on the 
ground, as he thought, dead. He raised an alarm, and wont 
himself in search of Dance, whom he found in the warehouse. 
Some one else ran for a constable, others for a surgeon. Of 
course the conclusion j^ved .at was that Mr. William 
Pickering had done the deed. 

The bench appeared to be arriving at the same conclusion. 

“Not so fast, gentlemen,” said William Pickering’s 
lawyer : and he forth another witness. 

It was Mr. Eilpin^ the hop-merchant, a gentleman well 
•known in the town. He deposed that he had called in at 
the Messrs. Pickering’s office that morning between half- 
past ten and eleven. Mr. Stone was alone, writing at his 
de^k. He remained talking to him three or lour mi-iutes. 
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and left at a quarter to eleven. He was enabled to state the 
time i)ositivoly from the fact, that-^ — 

“ Wliy, then, it could not have been William I’lckerin^ ; 
he was at home 'at that very time,” cried Mary Barber. 

The bench silenced her ; but she saw now why she had 
been brought to the Guildhall. 

Mr. Kilpin took up the thread of his sentence as if no 
interruption had occurred. 

“From the fact that, as I passed St. Nicholas (liurch, it 
chimed the three-quarters past ten. I was on my way to 
catch the Pershore coach, fdhr I was going by it as far as 
Whittington, and it was at that moment turning the corner 
of Broad Sti*eet. *1 had to make a run for it, and to holloa, 
and the coachman pulled up opposite the Old Bank. When 
I got back from Whittington this afternoon,” added the 
witness, “ I accidentally met Mr. William Pickefing’s lawyer, 
and learnt what had occurred.” 

Next came the evidence of Mary Barber, that William 
Pickering was in his mother’s house at tbi*ec-quaters past 
ton. Of course tliere could bo no further doubt of his inno- 
cence after this. Meanwhile the prisoner had been pencil- 
ling a few lines, and they were passed over to his brother. 
Soiiiething in the demeanour of one of the witnesses as ho 
gave his evidence had forcibly struck him, 

“ I have an idea, Richard, that the guilty man is Banco. 
Take care that he does not escape. If ho has done this, he 
may also have pilfered your petty cash. Try and get it all 
cleared up, for the mother’s peace.” . 

“ For the mother’s peace I” echoed 'Richard, with an 
aching heart. Poor William little, dreams of the blow in 
store for him.” 

He, Richard Pickering, did not dl5ESttn ; he acted. Giving 
a hint to the officer to look after Dimce, ho pressed u^) to 
his brother, then being released from custody. 

“William,” ho whispered, “tell mo tho truth in this 
solemn moment — and it is more sadly solemn than you are 
as yet cognizant of — have you really never touched that 
missing money ? As I lay awake last night thinking about 
it, 1 began to fancy I might havq been making a mistake all 
through. ‘If So ” 
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“If SO, wo shall be the good friends wo used to be,** 
heartily ii^jorruptcd William, as he clasped his brother’s 
hand. On my sacred word, I never touched it ; I could 
not'do so and you must have been prejudiced to fancy it. 
I’ll lay any money Dance will turn out to have been the 
black sheep. Botli looks and tones were false as he gave 
his evidence.” 

And William Pickering was right. Dance was so effec- 
tually “ looked after ” that night, that some ugly facts came 
out, and he was quietly taken into custody. True enough, 
the black sheep liad been no one else. He had skilfully 
pilfered the petty sums ; he had struck down Mr. Stone as 
he sat at his desk, merely to take a couple of sovereigns he 
saw lying in it. The old gentleman recoveretl, and gave 
evidence on the trial at the following March Assizes, and 
Richard and^ William Pickering from henceforth were more 
closely knit togctlier than they had ever been. 

But the singular circumstances attendant on tlic death of 
Mrs. Pickering-^her apparition (for could it be anything 
less?) that a2)poarcd to Mary Barber — became 2)ublic j)ro- 
jjcrty. Peoj)le talked of it with timid glances and huslicd 
voices ; and for a long time neither girl nor woman 'svould 
jjass through the two fields alone. 

And that is the ending. If I have been unduly minute 
in regard to the dress, or other 2>oints, I only reiterate the 
minuteness given at the time by Mary Barber. Slie fully 
believed— and she was good, honest, and triitliful — that the 
Sjn’rit of her sister came to lead her to the house (where 
otherwise she would not have gone), there .W uaeet William 
Pickering, and so become the means of establishing his 
innocence : anti would so believe to her dying day. 

And now, the episo'de related, we go on with the story of 
Dene Holl ow. 


CHAPTER V. 

ME SHADOW ON THE HOLLOW. • 

1t‘ was lovely autumn weather. The Beechhurst Done 
woods were glowing with their ricli tints in tlui October 
sunshine ; the sky was bluo and cloudless as in the sweetest 
day of summer. 
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Turning out at tlie lodge-gates of Beeclihurst Dene, was a 
sort of inail-phacton ; a high yellow vehicle, alh the fashion 
of the period. The horses were iron-grey, fine, valuable 
animals; high steppers, hut steady withal, and much like 
their owner. Sir Dene Clanwaring. Sir Dene sat in the 
carriage to-day by tlie side of his son Gcoffry, who was 
driving. Swe(^2)ing out of the avenue and across the liigh- 
way, Geoftry turned the horses’ heads down a road that 
looked newly made. 

It was so. Sir Dene CJlanwaring had carried out his 
2)roject — some deemed it his folly — and lost no time in 
comideting what he had set his mind ujion — a near way to 
the village of Hurst Leet. It was a fine, white, broad road ; 
leading from Sir Dene’s gates downwards — for the ground 
descended, you remember — and winding round right into 
the middle of the hamlet. Hurst Leet was proud of it. Sir 
Dene was proud of it. It had cost Sir Dene more funds 
tlian he had believed ^^ossible ; a costly toy, he was a2)t to 
whisper in the judvacy of his own heart ; but nevertheless 
he could afford it, and he said complacently that the con- 
venience of the road would well re2)ay its outlay. Some 
three weeks had elapsed since it wixs finished ; and Sir Dene 
had driven down and U 2 ) it almost every day. 

All trace of the widow Barber’s cottage was gone. That 
estimable but (in the opinion of Mr. Drew) cantankei’ous 
old lady had been forced out of her lifelong home. Tliere 
had been a scene at her do2)arturo Lady-Day — the 2 >eriod 
by ^hich she Avas ordered to be gone — came and passed ; 
aijfft Mrs. Barber had neither removed licrself nor her 
chattels. Another day ’6 grace was given her, together with 
a peremptory command : Imt the willow did not stir. She 
had lived in the old plac 6 for six-and-seventy years, she 
pleaded ; she could not, in the nature of things, last inucli 
longer — oh if they would only let her remain in it for tljat 
short remaining time! Earnestly did she pray for this 
boon, as though she had been praying for her life. Sir 
Dene was made acquainted with this contumacious behaviour 
— doubly cantankerous, wrathful Drew called her now — and 
ho, Sir Dene, full of wrath also, issued the edict for lier 
ejection. Geofiry Clanwaring, ever good-heafted, alone put 
in a protest, asking his father to grant the poor distressed 
woman’s prayer, seconding her plea that i! could rot be ^r 
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long. But Sir Dene sharply told his son not to bo foolish 
— the new »oad could not wait her pleasure. So, on the 
following morning, sundiy men presented themsolYes at the 
widoV Barber’s, quietly but forcibly ptit her goods outside 
the door, and turned her cow and pig and chickens into the 
road. She had to follow them : and she went meekly forth, 
weeping and wringing her hands. Mary Barber hired a 
couple of rooms for her mother and some of her furniture ; 
and the cow and pig and fowls were «old to the highest 
bidder on the spot. But the fact created a great deal of 
scandal in the neighbourhood, and Sir Dene received some 
liarsh blame. Sir Dene excused himself by saying that the 
extreme measure of ejecting her in that very summary 
manner belonged to his bailiff, Drew. But he could not get 
out of the fact that he had given his edict for her removal : 
and Jonatlian'Drew might havb reasonably retorted on the 
grumblt'rs witli the question — ^How was he to get the old 
woman out v.hon she refused to go? 

As if tormented by the fear that she might be coming 
back again — after the fashion of the slippers in the Eastern 
tale — the men lost not a moment in commencing the work 
of destruction. A few bricks were out of the walls before 
the weeping woman was out of sight. A rumour went 
abroad of what was going on, and numbers of gazers came 
flocking up to watch. They remained to see it, and talked 
freely. The doors were off then, the windows out. What 
with the work of dismantling, with the goods lying about 
outside, with the straying cow and pig, and what with the 
increasing spectators, such a scene of excitement and con- 
fusion had never before been witnessed by the rural popula- 
tion. It remained on their memories as an epoch of local 
history, to be talked ot at ponvival meetings and related by 
father to son : Sir Dene OJanwaring’s ejectment of the poor 
old widow Barber, when 6h0 was nigh upon her eightieth 
year. 

Hands were quick. On the following day the rubbish of 
bricks and moilair ifras ready to be carted away l and on the 
subsequent morning the now road was begun. Begun at 
•both ends: at the upper' one opposite the gates of Beech- 
hurst Dene ; «t the lower one at Hurst Loot. Sir Dene was 
all impatience for the way ip be completed, and many hands 
made light worfc. Never a thought cast he to* the unhappy 
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woman* who had been rudely thrust from her shell, and 
whose heart was breaking. Sir Dene was not by nature a 
hard or harsh man ; but he had certainly acted both hardly 
and harshly in this matter. ^ 

“ So I returned, and considered all the oppressions that 
are done under the sun; and behold the tears of such as 
were oppressed, and they had no comforter ; and on the side 
of their oppressors there was power ; but they had no com- 
forter” 

If ever there was a signal exemplification of the truthful 
t(‘aohing of one, to whom God had given more than earthly 
wisdom, it surely existed in this instance. 

And now, beliokl the road completed — smooth, compact, 
level as a bowling-green. See it this early morning, as Sir 
Dene drives down it. The hill is at this end, commencing 
at the very outset ; a long hill,1but a gentle one? its dc'seent 
not sufficient to cause good liorses to slacken S 2 )eed, either 
going up or coming down. No trace is to be seen of the 
widow’s cottage, of its garden, its pig-sty, or cow-shed ; it is 
as if they had never existed ; the new road runs right through 
the site. As to the meadow where her cow was 'wont to 
graze, Sir Dene has ploughed it up, fencing it in fiom the 
road. On the other side, the pathway still remains; the 
high bank above it remains ; and the branches of the tower- 
ing elm-trees cast their shadows on the road in the sunlight, 
just as the same shadows had once been cast on the cottage. 
A fine road: and just now the pride of Sir Dene Clan- 
waring’s heaii;. It had not been Sir Dene’s intention to 
bestow upon it any special name : he did not think about it ; 
but the workmen whom making it, began to speak of it 
familiarly amongst themselves as “ The Hollow ” — probably 
because they hod a portion of it to hollow out. This was 
taken up by Hurst Loot, and converted into Dene’s Hollow.” 
The appellation grew at length inl6 ^^Dono Hollow,” and 
Done Hollow it remained. 

Away they bowled, Sir Dene and his son. Geoffry, an 
experienced driver, had the reins welkin hand. The calm, 
bright, lovely autumn day was delicious and invigorating. 

“Who’s that, Geoffry?” asked the baronet, aS a tall 
woman, her face almost hidden under its large quilted 
.bonnet of faded green silk, passed* on tho path, and curtsied 
to Sir Dene. * 
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“ It is Mai7 Barber, sir.” And Geoffry silently wondered 
that tlio i(v^oman upon whose mother had been committed 
that act of injustice should continue to render homage to Sir 
Dene. Manners in those days were widely dilFerent from 
what they are in these : reverence for the great was an in- 
stitut’on. 

“ Oh, ay ; servant at Farmer Owen's, I believe,” rciuarki'd 
Sir Dene, airily ; for indeed the episode of the ejection, to- 
gether with Mary Barber's pleading visit, had nearly passed 
from his mind : at least, it had lost its sting of annoyance. 
‘‘I didn’t know her in that poke-bonnet. How is that 
daughter of Owen’s, Geoffry — she who married Old Arde’s 
relative. Any better? You go there sometimes, don’t 
you ? ” 

“ To George Arde’s ? Now and then, sir, when 1 am in 
Worcester. '^Mrs. Arde is ill still.” 

“ Talking of Owen, ho wants his barn Take care, 

Goof.” 

Without the slightest w«aniing, without apparent cause, 
both the horses had started. Started violently, as if in some 
great terror, and swerved across tlic road. It was just in 
the si)ot where the cottage had been. Gi‘offry Olanwaring 
did all that a practised driver could do ; but it was as 
nothing. The frightened animals bounded on the bank and 
off again, U2)setting the jjhacton. There they stood, jdung- 
ing and kicking. 

Geoffry was ()n his legs in an instant ; uninjured, excej^t 
for a bruise on the right shoulder and elbow — which he did 
not feel until later. Some men, who happened to be passing 
on the up2)cr rf)ad by the gates of Becchhurst Dene, came 
running dowif. The traces were cut, one of the shivering 
horses fell, and lay still ; the other they soothed to quietness. 

Which g«ive tliem time to look into the condition of Sir 
Dene. He had been thrown over Geoffry ’s head, and was, 
of course, much shaken. Moreover, he could not get up 
without assistance. There was some damage to one of his 
ankles. A severe sprain, they found ; not a fracture. 

It might have been worse,” remarked Sir Dene. “ What 
in the world frightened the horses, Geoffry?” 

“ I don’t khow, sir,” was Geoffry’s puzzled answer. “ There 
was liothing whatever to startle them.” 

^ “ I am sure I saw nothing.” 
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“ There was absolutely nothing. Not a creature was near 
us, liuman or animal. How shall wo get you home, sir?’* 

“ Oh, I can manage to limj), with your arm oit one side, 
and somebody else’s on tho other,” returned the baro^^et. 
“ I hope tho horses are all right. It might have been worse 
lor all of us, Geoff, my boy.” 

“ Indeed it might, father.” 

Yes, it might have been worse. Nevertheless one of tho 
horses, in plunging, had fatally injured itself, and had to 
be shot. Cole, tho farriei', had a day or two’s liope over it, 
but it proved futile. Sir Dene was terribly luit out, and 
told Cole ho would almost as soon have been shot liimself. 
The affair created nearly as much stir and talk in Hurst 
Loot as the ejectment of the widow Barber had done. 

Two or three evenings after this, Mary Barber set off to 
sec lier mother — a small jug of buttered-ale yi her hand, 
which Mrs. Owen had caused Mary to make. “Buttered- 
ale ” was a cordial thought much of in those days, and often 
sent by the wealthy to the aged or sick. Mrs. Barber had 
found refuge with John Pound and his wife, renting their 
two n2)per rooms. Or, rather, one room and a loft : tlie last 
being needed to stow away the portion of her sj)are furniture 
tliat had not been sold. Tho cottage was situated on tlie 
U2)pcr road, near Arde Hall ; Pound being S(iuire Ardo’s 
waggoner. 

Mary Barber put her best foot foremost ; not only because 
it looked likely^ to rain, but that tlie cordial should reacli her 
mother whilst it was hot. The old lady was seated on the bit 
of carj^et before the fire ; her head reclining on a chair. 

“ Why, mother, you be low in tho world ! ” was Mary’s 
salutation. “ What bo you down there for ? ” 

Mrs. Barber got up without making any parficular answer, 
and took her seat in tho chair. “ It’s a bit shivery to-niglit, 
ain’t it, child ? ” she asked. And a spectator might have 
smiled at tall, hard, middle-aged Mary Barber being addressed 
as “ child.” 

“ No, it’s quite warm, mother.” 

( ^ould it bo that this jioor shrunken creature was the once 
l)lump, healthy, wcll-ccmditioncd woman who had lived in 
that disputed cottage ? Was it possible that only a few 
months had made so great a change in her?* Alas! yes. 
And the marv<il was that she had lasted as long as this. 
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Literally she was a skeleton. The face had lost its roiind- 
ness, the cheeks their fresh tinge ; the eyes were sunken, 
and dim With a sadness that might be seen and felt. Nothing 
had apparently ailed her to cause the change ; her health, 
except that the appetite had failed, had not seemed to siifter. 
But grief, when it is hopeless and excessive, induces decay 
more rapidly in the aged than disease. Old Hester Barber’s 
heart was broken. 

“ I’ve not been able to run down this last two days, mother, 
as we’ve had our big wash on,” said Mary, looking rather 
keenly at the worn face in the firelight, for she thought it 
was more changed than ever. She fancied, moreover, that 
it wore a greyish tinge, which she had never observed before : 
and she did not much like to see it now. “ Here’s a drop 
of buttored-ale, the missis lias sent : it’ll do you good.” 

“ The missis is over-kind, Mary ; carry back my duty to 
her, and luy best thanks. But I don’t feel as if I could toucli 
it, cliild. I don’t feel to want nothing.” 

“ That’s all nonsense, mother. Ill light the candle.” 

Holding the candle, so that its light fell on hei\mother’s 
face, Mary Barber scanned it well. Yes, it was certainly 
grey to-night, with a peculiar greyncss. She put the buttered- 
alo into a basin, and readied a spooii. 

“ Now, then, niothcr, sup it up before it’s quite cold. 
Never mind about not v/auting it: itll cheer you up and 
w'arm you, whether you want it or not.” 

Holding the basin so that it rested on her kheci, the dying 
woman — for she was dying slowly — sipped a few spoonfuls 
of the ale. Mary sat opposite, chatting. 

“Did ye hear o’ the accident *to Sir Dene Clan waring, 
mother ? ” 

“ Ay, I hoer’d ojn’t. Pound, he come upstairs hero o’ 
purpose to tell me.” v;, * 

“ It’s cost a sight o* hibney to mend tho carriage, Cole’s 
son says. And thoy’te iad to shoot the best horse.” 

Mrs. Barber, her spoon resting passive in tho basin, shook 
her head in solemn silence. 

“ I had passed ’em not a minute before, coming tl ]} tho 
path from Hurst Leet, wheio I had been on an errand for 
missis,” continued Maiy. “ All fine and grand it looked, 
that turn-out; tho horses, for strength and safety, you might 
have took a lease on. Bc‘fore I had well got into the xq^per 
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road by the gates, there was a startling noise down there, 
and I looked back. Mother, you might have floored me with 
a word when I see the carriage, and the two gentSeincn lying 
on the ground, and the cattle plunging.” 

“ Ay, ay,” murmured Mrs. Barber. 

I didu’t believe my own eyes. And what had done it 
I could not think, for they had been going along as steady 
as might be. They don’t know what in the world it could 
ha’ been that the horses started at. Young Mr. (lanwaring 
was at our house yesterday, and I heard him tell the master 
that it ’ud always bo a puzzle to him. Eat the stuff, 
mother.” 

“ It was the Shadow,” remarked the old woman, dropping 
-her voice almost to a whisT)er. “ I’d lay my life, Mary, ’iwas 
the Shadow.” 

“ The what ? ” cried Mary. 

“ The Shadow.” 

Mary Barber supposed that this must allude to the shadows 
cast on the road by the trees. To any one but her mother 
she would have met the assertion with unsparing ridicule. 

“ ’Twas not likely to have been tluity mother. Why, the 
trees be always there ; and their shadows^ too, when the sun's 
behind ’em. Them liorses’ feet feel just as much at home 
amidst the shadows as they do upon the stones.” 

“ I said the Shadow, Mary. Not the sliadows o’ the trees.” 

“ What Shadow ? ” 

“ The one I saw on the road.” 

Mary Barber believed the old mind was wandering. , She 
stared for a minute, without speaking. 

Eat your buttered-ale, mother.” 

Instead of that, Mrs. Barber stretched out her withered 
arm and put the basin down on the table at Ifer elbow. 

“ There’s a shadow on that road, child. The poor dumb 
animals saw it, and were frightened at it. They see some- 
times what man can’t see. Maybe, itll come now and again 
at will, to lie on the Hollow.” 

Mary Barber was sufficiently superstitious herself, and 
had seen at least one ghost, as her friends knew ; but she was 
wholly at fault now’. Instead of debating the ^ point, ^he 
stared harder than before at the grey face. 

“ It’s a shadow to frighten* the best of horses, an they get 
to seejt, Maiy. It frightened nae.” 
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«Bc you wandering, mother ilcmianclecl Mary Harher, 
in rather a hard tone. 

“ Me a wRndering ! What i)nt that in your head, child ? 

“}Vhy, what else is it? Talking in this way about 
shadows?'* 

“ How long is it since tliis new road was opened ? *’ rejoined 
Mrs. Barber — and certainly, in all but the subj(.‘et, slio 
seemed to bo as rational as usual. What do tliey call it 
again — Hollow Done ? ” 

“ Dene PTollow. It’s more than three weeks now.” 

‘‘ Ay. Three weeks o* Tuesday last. John Pound, lie 
comiis upstairs the evening afore ; Monday ; and said the 
workmen was clearing off their tools, and the road *ud bo 
oj^on to the parish on the morrow. When the morrow came,. 
1 thought I'd put on my old red cloak and go out and take 
a look at it. ^*Twas a fine, sunshiny day, warm for 8e2)tcmber. 
I got to the place, Mary ; and I loaned my arms on the fence 
O2)posito the Dene gates, and looked at it. A fine smooth 
road it was, a’lnost fine enough to have broke an old womaii’s 
heart for. I didn*t know tins jdacc again. Not a brick was 
left o’ the j)oor homestead ; not as much as a stone to mark 
v/hcro it had been. ’Twas all swep’ clea]i away ; the walls, 
and the yellow jos’miii that used to climb on '014.” 

“ It’s said they’ve got that yellow jos’min rooted now at 
Beechhurst Dene,” intoiTUi)tcd Mary Barber. “ ’Ihvas rare 
and flourishing always.” 

“ But while my eyes looked this w ay and that,” imrsuod 
Mrs.,Barbor, “ a-trying to tell whether the homo had stood 
an inch nearer or further, they grew' to sec that there was 
fi shadow lying on tlie road, just about in the spot where the 
liouse had stood. Those eyes saw it, cliild. And they’d 
never seen anything lUvC it ^orc.” 

“Was it the sliaiio of the house?” questioned Mary — 
pcrhajis as much in mockery as earnestness. 

“It w^asn’t any shape at all. It was just as though a 
darkness lay on that part o’ the hollow ; or as if you w^cro 
looking at it through smoked glass. Mary, I’ll tell you 
what it put mo in mind of — tho valley of the shadow of 
death.” 

“Mother!” 

“It did.” ^ 

“I don’t think it’s right to say that.” 
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“ I’(f not bo tlio one to say anything wrong. But trutli’s 
truth ; and tho thought came into my mind I stood 
there.” 

“ Wliat was it like ? ” questioned Mary Barber, in somc- 
wliat more reverent tones. 

‘‘ Tt was just a shadow of darkness ; nothing else. But 
tliore w^as nothing to cast it there, and it made mo tremlde 
all over. IVe trembled since when I think of it. Bandy 
Black came by at tho moment, and I asked him to look — 
tlu'rc has been a good deal o’ talk agjiin’ Black in the jdace, 
but the man has always showed himself civil to me. lie 
st()])j)cd and 2)ut his arms on the rail beside me, and looked 
to where I 2>oiutod ; but he could not see it. He couldn’t 
see it. He sakl it Avas as fine and bright all doAvn tlie ncAV 
road, every inch on’t, as it \A^as that day elscAvlierc. But tho 
Sluidow was there, Mary, all the sanu'. You 'couldn’t tell 
Avliero it begun (U- wdicro it ended : just that bit o’ tlic road 
“ ten or twenty yards, maybe — lay in tho dark.” 

To hear Mrs. Barber telling this, her tones subdued to 
awe, her dim ey(‘S g«xzing into tho lire as tliougli slio could 
sec the ShadoAV tlie]‘(‘, her AA’hole manner and bearing im2)art- 
iiig an im 2 )ression of solemn earnestness, brought a curious 
sensation to Mary. 

“ I will take a look myself the next time 1 2)ass by, mother.” 

Mrs. Barber shook her head. “You mightn’t see any- 
thing. I don’t tliink you will. I Avont out again the next 
day, and couldn’t see it. Brooding over it here since, it has 
come to me to think that 2^erha2>s no other human eye,*savo 
mine, ever will see it. Black couldn’t. But tlio ShadoAv 
AA\a 6 there all the while he looked : never a doubt of tliat.” 

“It has a curious sound to l|ear,’^’ Avas Mary Barber's 
answer. 

“Ay. But it’s true. I never Avas surer of anything in 
this Avorld. Well, I’d a’most forgot it, Mary : I thought it 
Avas just a thing unaccountable, that had come and 2 ^assed. 
But when John Pound brought news o’ tho U2)set in that 
some s2)ot, saying it was quite a mystery what had startled 
tho horses, for there Avas nobody a-nigh and nothing to cause 
it, it flashed over mo that they must have seen the same 
Shadow that I saw — and I don’t know how I ffelt, so struck 
and dumbfounded. It’s to be hoped it’ll never come there 
again. • Sir l 5 eno turned mo out,” added the old Avomaij, 

i)ciic Hollow. 5 
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after a pause, “ but I don’t wish him ill. I’d do hihi any 
good if it Ijiy in my power.” 

“ Well, mother, I feel sore at him ; I can tell you that.” 

“ S.y, so did I, at first. But the Lord has been good and 
shown me a little gf His light. When Heaven’s opening to 
us, Mary, we are glad to forgive those that have injured us. 
I didn’t think enough o’ these things till I came here — 
mercy, and charity, and forgiveness to others— and my own 
sins and mistakes. I never might have thought of ’em. And 
so — and so, perhaps it has all happened for the best. One 
must get one’s heart broke, as mine’s been, before one can 
be at full love and peaco with all the world, friends 
and enemies.” 

Mary Barber did not quite know what to make of her 
mother. She had never seen her like this. All Mrs. Barber 
had been notlbd for since she lost her home, was shrinking, 
silent abstraction. She would answer questions put to her, 
but rarely spoke of her own accord. 

“ I wish you’d finish that buttered-ale, mother.” 

Mrs. Barber took a sip or two, and then let tho spoon fall 
again. 

“ I can’t, Mary. The heart goes again’ it ; and something 
seems WTong with my throat. Leave it bo : maybe I’ll try 
it later.” 

“ SJiall I help you to get to bed, mother ? ” 

“ No. ’Tisn’t time.” 

“ I must be going soon. Is there anything else I can do ? ” 

“ You may read just a few verses o’ the Bible, if you like. 
My sight’s got good for nothing.” 

More and more amazed, for Mary had never heard such 
a request from her mother on a week-day, she got up to 
reach tho Bible — one' that had been in use on Sundays as 
long as she could remember. But she suddenly discovered 
that she had not brought her spectacles with her — and upon 
looking for her mother’s could not find them. Mrs. Barber 
seemed disappointed. 

‘‘ Oh, well, never mind. But it wouldn’t have took you 
five minutes, Mary.” 

It’s not tho time, mother ; it is that I can’t see. Where’s 
the large BiWe — father’s ? I could see tho print o’ that.” 

It was on the top shelf of the press by the bed, and Mary 
had to stand on a stool to get it down, A larg» Bible 
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covered with green baize, that had been Thomas Barber’s; 
one they never used. 

She dusted it, sat down, and read the chapter asked for— 
the 14th of St. John. Mrs. Barber listened attentively.* 

“ Ay, ay,” she murmured when it was over, “ many man- 
sions there, ThercTl be no sorrow up there, child, and no 
scaring Shadow.” 

“ I wonder what’s inside this cover ? ” cried Mary, who, 
in passing her hand over the green baize, in a moment’s 
reverie, found that something lay between it and the book. 

“ There’s nothing there.” 

“ There is, mother. It feels like a letter. May I look ? ” 

“ You can look. I know there’s nothing.” 

Cutting the thread of the covering, she removed it, and 
found a piece of folded brown paper, containing two or 
three documents. Had Mary Barber’s pulsed been given to 
fluttering, they had certainly fluttered then — for a prevision 
told her what was coming. Two of them were old receipts 
for rent : the other was the missing document, given by Mr. 
Honeythorn. 

But the time had gone by for Mrs. Barber to bo moved 
about anything in this world. She just looked round from 
the fire, but did not take the document in her hand. 

“ I remember now : I did put it there. I never thought 
o’ the Bible when we were looking for it. Every other 
place but that. You’ll show it to Sir Dene, Mary, that he 
may see what I said was true.” 

“ Yes, I’ll show it to Sir Dene—and to others also*,” was 
the emphatic answer. 

Mary Barber wished her mother good-night, again urging 
the buttered-ale upon her, and departed, thie paper safely 
stowed away in her pocket. She stepped into Mrs, Pound’s 
kitchen to say a word. 

“ You’ll give a look upstairs to mother afore you go to 
bed, Matty. Pound. She seems queer to-night.” 

“How — queer?” asked Matty Pound, who sat mending 
her husband’s Sunday coat. 

“ Well, I hardly know. She don’t seem like she always 
does. She won’t drink the 'buttered-ale I bmiught her.” ’ 

Mfs. Pound thought the state must be serious not to take 
that, “ I’ll be sure and go up,” ^id she. 

“ Atid if slib should be worse in the morning, send little 
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Jack to the farm to let me know, please. Our wash is not 
got up yet, pnd wo bo going to brow to-morrow, so I can’t 
possibly got out before night — unless it’s for something 
particular. If slic should become ill, wo must have Mr. 
Priar to her. Good-night, Matty Pound.” 

Matty Pound responded to the salutation, and Mary Barber 
went home. The pa])er in lier pocket felt as good as though 
it had been a huiidrod-poimd note there. 

“ My poor mother always said she lioped the paper would 
come to liglit before she died. Sir Dene’ll see whether slio 
was tolling lies now ! And Jonathan Drew, lug’ll see — but 
not wortli a thought.” 

On the following morning Mary Barber was toasting some 
bacon in tin; kitclieii for lier master’s breakfast, wluoi slui 
was sur])rised l)y tJie appearance of Joliii Pound. Not little 
Jack ; John lYimself. Ho came to l)ring lier ])ad news — 
\vliich ho got out awkwardly. Mrs. Barber was dead. 

Matty Pound had seen her to bed the night before, all 
comfortabit'. Upon going into the room iii the morning, 
they found her dead. She had died quietly in her sleo]). 

“ Tlie Squire tolled me to come up t’ye,” cried Pound to 
the dismayed Mary Barber. “ He was passing, and lieard 
what ’twas, and said ‘Go up at once, never mind t’ work for 
a bit.’ Matty says there bain’t no call to fret too much : 
she must ha’ gone oft’ wi’out pain as quank as a land).” 

Ay. The broken heart was at rest. 


CHAPTEIi VI. 

IN gT. TETEU’S CIlUllCII. 

In a small but jiretty house of St. Peter’s parish in the 
suburbs of the city of Worcester, sat four people in the 
twilight of a November afternoon. George Ardo and his 
wife, Maxna Owen, and Geoffry Clanwaring. 

George Arde, a man of middle height, with dark eyes and 
hair, and a pale, honest, but plain face, somewhat stern in 
*its character, was about thirty. Ho had small, independent 
means, derived from his hoii-yards. When it was a ‘good 
year for hops, George Arde, was flourishing ; when the hops 
failed, he had to look after his shillings aS w*cll & his 
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pounds. Taking one year with another, liis income averaged 
perhaj)S two hundred j^ounds. No great exce^ of means: 
and it may appear singular that Farmer Owen should have 
regretted his daughter’s marriage to him, on the scorch that 
it exalted her above her station. But his view of it was 
correct. George Ardo was a gentleman by birtii, and uell 
(ionnectcd ; he moved in a sjdiere above thiit of the farmer ; 
one to which the latter would not liavc been admitted. At 
the time of the marriage Mr. Owen had protested against it 
— yielding at last only a reluctant consent ; but Geoi’ge 
Arde, a willing captive to Mary Owen’s beauty, would not 
hoar of giving her up. As to the remote contingciucy that 
ho miglit succee<l to Squire Arde’s wealth, none looked on it 
as more of a chimera than George himself. He and the 
S(piire were not very nearly related; George had never 
received the smallest favour from him, nev^* the slightest 
intimation that he might hope to inherit as much as a 
mourning ring ; and he certainly did not cx2)ect it. The 
Scpiire had other relatives, as near — or, rather, as distant — 
as ho ; but none expected to be the better for him. As to 
George Arde’s own lu’ospects, he intended to 2)ut by a little 
money every good hop year, buy more yards, and so grow 
rich that way. Wo all have schemes for making ourselves 
wt^althy in course of time. 

Mrs. Arde sat by the lire, a baby of some four months old 
slooping in her arms. It was very 2)recions to the mother, 
this little thing ; and they had named it with her owm name, 
Maiy. Fragile, delicate, attenuated, but exquisitely beauti- 
ful, was Mrs. Arde. There scorned to be no strength in heu', 
no life-blood. A flush would ap2)ear on her cheeks towards 
the close of the afternoon ; but at other tinjjDS her face was 
2>ale as alabaster : you might trace tlfe blue veins under the 
clear skin. George Ardo feared the paleness less than he 
did the flush : for the latter looked suspiciously like hectic. 
There were moments when a horrible prevision came over 
him that he should lose her : but he strove to drive the fear 
away, even from his own heart; and he never spoke of it. 
Maria Owen had been staying wuth her sister for several 
weeks now. Mr. and Mrs. Owen willingly spared her : 'they 
also ‘had secret fears about Mary’s health. JBut now that 
Mrs. Ardo seemed to be growing somewhat stronger— Maria 
was lo go hbme: and it had been settled that her father 
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should take her back with him when he came in to market 
on the foll(\wing Saturday. 

And Maria’s sojourn in tho house accounted for the 
froqhont presence in it of Geoffry Clanwaring. Hardly a 
day passed but upon some pretext or other Mr. Geoffry paid 
a visit to Worcester. Sir Dene, utterly unsuspicious, told 
him he was growing restlessly fond of riding. Not that 
Geoffry always rode in: ho often walked. Just now Sir 
Dene, who had recovered from the sju’ain to his ankle, was 
staying in London, and Geoffry was altogether his own master 
in regard to his movements, accountable to no one. He had 
TV'^alked in this afternoon : and he now had to walk back 
again. lie intended to leave earlier than usual : for he had 
business at homo that night with Jonathan Drew. 

“ And you really cannot stay for tea ? asked Mrs. Ardo, 
as he shook hilnds with her. 

“Not this evening, thank you. I wish I could. Good- 
night, Arde.” 

“ Good-night, Geoffry.” 

“ I wish you would just come as far as tho gate with me, 
Maria. I have something to say to you.” 

Geoffry Clanwaring turned to ask this as he w^as leaving 
tho room. Maria blushed painfully, and hesitated — hesitated 
because of tho presence of the others. But Geoffry held 
open tho door, waiting for her, and she timidly followed 
him. That Mr. and Mrs. Arde were tacitly aware of the 
state of affairs between Sir Dene’s son and Maria — namely, 
that hb w^as paying his addresses to her, as tho phrase ran — 
could only be a matter of course; otherwise they had 
possessed neither sense nor perception. They did not 
interfere. GcQrgc Arde felt that all interference would bo 
useless, for he remembered his own case : and it really was 
no concern of his, that he should make or mar it. Mrs. Arde 
trembled a little ; she saw insurmountable difficulties before 
them ; and once she spoke one word of 'warning to her sister. 
“ Papa can never give his consent, Maria. It wQuld put him 
all wrong with Sir Dene.” Maria answered nothing: but 
the sadness that overspread her face proved to Mary Arde 
ho w‘ perfectly she understood the hopelessness of tho future : 
and that Mr. Owen’s consent was a thing never to bo Icfokod 
for. And so, Mr. and Mrs. Arde had gone on, tacitly 
sai\ctioning the state of matters, inasmuch as theft they did not 
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put a stop to GeofPry’s visits. He had found many a moment 
for seeing Maria alone ; for George Arde would be out and 
about, and the delicate young mother had often to remain in 
her chamber. But this was the first time that Mr. Clan wtiring 
had gone so far as to ask Maria to go out of the room with 
him. 

George,” whispered the wife, as the room door closed, 
“ I do feel that we are incurring a great responsibility in 
suffering this. Should it ever be discovered at home, papa 
will say so.” 

“ How is it to be helped ? ” returned George Arde. “ We 
can do nothing, either way. It’s not to be expected, Mary, 
that I should go off to her father, or to his father, and tell 
them about it.” 

“ Well — no. Of course not. At any rate, it will be over 
on Saturday,” added Mrs. Arde, with a sigh of relief. “ The 
responsibility, I mean. Maria returns home then, and I 
shall be glad of it ; much as I regret to lose her.” 

Meanwhile Maria, a light shawl thrown over her shoulders, 
that she had caught up in passing out, was pacing down the 
path on Mr. Clanwaring’s arm. George Arde could see 
them through the window in the twilight. It was some 
such a night as the one already mentioned, when the two 
men with their burden of plate had gone stealing up Hare- 
bell Lane ; moonlight, but very boisterous. A cold November 
evening. 

“ Everything is arranged, Maria,” began Geoffry. “ I 
saw the clergyman tliis afternoon, and I have the license. 
Nine o’clock, mind. You will find me at the church waiting 
for you.” 

For Mr. Geoffry Clanwaring had succeeded in obtaining 
Maria Owen’s consent to marry him.* They meant to take 
French leave : get married quietly, and tell the world after- 
wards. Such weddings were rather common in those days ; 
and were regarded with less reprehension than they would 
be in these. To do Maria justice, she had at first steadily 
refused : but Geoffry had eloquently pointed out that there 
was no middle course open to them ; nothing between that 
and separation. And, to separate, was beyond the philosophy 
of efther, 

“ I cannot possibly see how I shall get away in my whjte 
dresi,” she answered. ‘‘ The sekson is too far advanced to 
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wear wliite in a morning now. If tlioy saw mo, thc^ miglit 
suspect somotliing 

"‘Put on^i big shawl,” suggested Geoffry. “Or come in 
a cahmred dross: what docs it matter?” 

At the foot of the little garden there ran a sheltered walk 
behind the hedge, secure from observation. Geoffry turned 
into it. 

“ I want to try the ring on, love.” 

He had bought it that afternoon at tlie silversmith’s. 
The same from whom the gold and silver plate had been 
stolen : which robbery, as to its perpetrators, liad never been 
discovercid, in spite of tlie cunning of the Bow Street runners. 
Mr. Geoffry found he had guessed the size well : the friendly 
iiiglit hid the bluslies on Maria’s sweet face, as he told her so. 

“ Oh, but, Geoffry, I scarcely dare to think of it ! ” sht; 
said imploringly. “ I tremble for the consequences. And 
besides, it is nut a right thing for us to do.” 

“ It is quite right, my love. It can injure no one. Wlieu 
once my father knows you, and finds that we are hajipy, he 
will forgive all. And you arc5 aware that Mr Owen would 
give you to me himself, so far as I am alone concerned.” 

“ I have never disobeyed my father and mother before,” 
she said, bursting into tears. 

Geoffry Clanwariug kissed the tears away The gentle, 
lovely face, very sad tlien, lay passively against him, and ho 
took kiss after kiss from it, as he whispcringly strove to 
reassure her with all the eloquence that love is master of. 
And thus they parted — for the last time before their wedding- 
day. 

The chur(;h of St. Peter’s was O 2 )on in the moniing. A 
damp old church in the region of Frog Lane, that you 
stepped down Into as. into a vault. The clergyman was in 
the vestry; the clerk fidgeted about the j)ews. Geoffry 
f.’lanwaring, in bridesgroom’s attire, stood looking anxiously 
from the door. 

A breathless, agitated girl came in. A most lovely, 
dimpled, timid, shrinking girl, who took off* her red gipsy 
cloak as she entered, u'^hich had served partially to cover 
her. . Her wedding-dress v/as of white India muslin — the 
material had been a present to her years ago from her ♦god- 
mother — and^a straw hat trimmed with a wreath of pale 
blush-roses. 
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“ God bless you, my darling 1 ” cried Geoifry, coining 
forward to meet her. “ It is seven minutes past jiinc, and 1 
was upon thorns.” 

“ I was so afraid,” she whispered. “ I did not dare Cv^me 
out of my room for fear of any one meeting me on the 
stairs.” 

“I shall want you to give away this young lady,” said 
GeofFry to the clerk, slipping a very substantial fee into 
that functionary’s hand. 

“ At your pleasure, sir.” 

Tlie clergyman came out in his surjdicc, and took his 
place. The clerk directed them where to kneel ; standing 
hims(iir at Maria’s elbow. There was no bridesmaid ; the 
clerl was to give the bride away. It has been remarked 
that such weddings wore tolerably common tlieii : and the 
clergyman made no fuss about this one. Ho* sjiw that tlie 
license was in order, asked a question or two, and i)roceeded 
witli liis work. 

Ihxrely has a liandsomer couple knelt before tlie altar, 
never one more attractive. He, tall and strong, witli his 
fair Saxon beauty, his kindly blue eyes, liis golden hair;* 
slio in her gentle, shrinking, blushing loveliness, '.riic 
clergyman pronounced them man and wife, and gave the 
bridegroom, iit his own request, a certiheato. 

The weather liad culminated in a downfall of rain when 
they got out again. It had bo6ii a dull, grey morning, and 
now the rain hud commenced. Not very hard, as yet. Maria 
gathered up her white muslin under liei' cloak, and trtj) 2 )ed 
along on Geodry’s arm. Thanks to the umbrella — which 
he had had the jxrecaution to bring from home — and the 
rainy streets, they reached Mr. Arde’s without^observation. 

In consequence of Mrs. Ardc’s delicftte state, and perhaq)S 
also of the exactions of the baby, breakfast there had recently 
been taken very late, more especially when she attempted to 
come down to it — as she had done this morning. The tea 
was only being made ; and Maria’s escapade had not been 
discovered : it was sup 2 ) 0 scd she had not yet come out of her 
chamber. GeolFry went in first, in his light overcoat. 

“ Why, Geoffry ! ” exclaimed George Arde, with intense 
surprise. “ Y ou arc in town early 1 ” 

GeofFry threw his coat back, and they saw that his costume 
was a gala <^net Quite at the first*moment, no suspicion was 
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aroused. George Arde, as Lo stared, tliouglit there 'might 
be some ceremonious breakfast in the town, that Mr. Clan- 
waring had come in for. 

Is anything going on in Worcester to-day, Gooffry ? ” 

“ Not that I know of. I have been getting married.’' 

He turned to the door, and brought Maria in, scarlet 
cloak and all. Mr. Arde looked from one to the other; his 
wife sank into a chair, bewildered. 

“ Oil, Maria ! ” she gasped. 

Maria flew to her, and hid her face on her bosom in a 
passion of hysterical tears. They could not soothe her: 
emotion, hitherto suppressed, had its way now. 

“ Oh, Mary ! forgive me ! ” came the sobbing cry. 

Gcoffry tenderly took off the hat and cloak, and stroked 
the hand with its new wedding-ring fondly within his own. 
Mrs. Arde wifcs pale as death. 

“ You — arc — surely — not really married ! ” sho exclaimed. 

“ Here’s the certificate,” said Geoffry, handing it to Mr. 
Arde. “ It’s all in form. Wo were married at your parish 
church — St. Peter’s.” 

“ Well, you are a clever fellow ! ” cried Mr. Arde, half 
admiringly, half angrily. 

“ And my father and mother! — oh, wnat a blow it will be 
to them I ” bewailed Mrs. Arde, weeping with Maria. 

“ I hope not,” answered Geoffry. “ They both like me.” 

“ Who is to break it to them ? ” 

I ; of course. I shall go over there to-day or to-morrow 
for the purpose. You won’t refuse to give us some breakfast, 
will you, Arde ? ” 

Mr. Arde, recovering a little from his annoyance — for he 
had felt at fir^t both dismayed and angry — told liim that as 
much breakfast was 'at their service as they liked to cat. 
Just as he had been neuter in the matter hitherto, so he 
resolved, after taking a moment’s counsel with himself, to 
remain. The marriage had certainly been no fault of his : 
none could be more surprised at it than he was ; and there- 
fore no blame could attach itself to him. He did not see 
why he should either espouse their cause, or turn against 
the*m for it : and he determined to do neither. 

“It is yojir own concern entirely, Gooffry; I shi^il not 
make it mine. I am sorr^ that you have taken this step — 
and there’s sure to be a row over it : but I (fcn’t seeithat 1 
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am called upon to rosent it. And so — here’s good luck to 
you both.” f 

“ Thank you heartily,” rejilicd Geoffry : whilst Maria 
sobbed in silence. 

“ But do not think I approve of what you have done — 
don’t run away with that notion to tell your friends,” 
resumed Mr. Arde. “ What are your plans ? ” 

“ Plans ? ” returned Geoffry. 

“ Ay. Where are you going to take Maria ? Up to the 
moon ? ” 

“ Up to Malvern. I have engaged lodgings there for the 
present.” 

“ Oh, I thought you might be going to take her to Beech- 
hurst Dene,” cried Mr. Arde, rather satirically. 

“ I must wait for that.” 

But, before sitting down to breakfast, Maria (fscaped to her 
chamber, unseen by either of the servants ; there to remove 
the tell-tale attire and assume her ordinary dress. As to 
Geoffry, he breakfasted with his overcoat buttoned up. 

Sui’i^rises that day seemed to be the lot of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arde, The morning was wearing on, getting near the time 
that Geoffry intended to take his bride away — driving her 
in his open gig to avert any suspicion that a close carriage 
might have given rise to — when Squire Arde called. The 
same little, stooping old man that you have already seen ; in 
the same pei)per-and-salt suit with the silver buckles at the 
knees and shoes ; and the same fluffy great-coat falling fVoin 
his narrow shoulders. He had never yet honoured •them 
with a call : hence the surprise. Mrs. Arde blushed as she 
rose timidly to receive him. As to Maria, she felt ready to 
sink into the earth: in the first confused i^pment a wild 
fancy came over her that her father* knew all about the 
morning’s work, and that Squire Arde had come from him, 
a herald of war. 

“ What, are you here I ” cried he, staring at Geoffry. 

“ I came into Worcester this morning. Squire,” was the 
carelessly given answer. 

“ Oh,” returned the Squire, glancing at Maria, as though 
he had some suspicion that she might be the attraction. 
“ Whfin d’ye expect Sir Dene home from Lunnon ? ” 

“ In a week or two, I suppose : it’s uncertain,” answered 
Geoffi5^. 
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Squire Aide’s visit tins morning was not dictated by any 
tliought C|f friendship or courtesy: ho had only come to 
impiire after the character of a man who had been employed 
upV>n George Aide’s lioi)-grouiids. 

“ 1 don't know much about liim, sir,” was George’s answer 
to the application. “ He is steady enough, I think. J onathau 
Drew could tell you more about liim than I can.” 

“ All, I dare say,” was tlie old man’s remark. “ But Drew 
might not speak the truth, you know.” 

“ Drew not speak the truth ! ” inteiq^osed Geolfry ( dan- 
waring. “ He would surely do that. Squire. Thoiigli rough 
ill manner sometimes, he is truthful.” 

“ When he linds it couveiiieiit to be so,” re4;urned tin; Squire, 
with composure. “ He did not speak the truth for Tom 
Barber’s widow.” 

How do you mean, sir?” 

“ In tlie matter of that lost paper. Drew knew it ^cas 
given. to lier, well enough, though it suited him to forget it.” 

“If I thought Drew did know of it — asserting all tlui 
while tliat lie did not ; that there liad never lieeu any siicli 
jiaper given — I would get my father to turn him away," was 
tlie indignant remark of Geolfry. 

“ Let him bo,” said the old man. “ The matter’s over and 
done with, and Hester Barber’s gone. A curious tiling, slu^ 
should ha’ found the paper only an hour or two before luii 
death, wasn’t it ? ” 

Ho looked at Geolfry with liis once-bright grey eyes, cold 
as stt^ol. In the glance there was a strange kca nness. 

“Yes, it was curious,” assented Geolfry. “ Had the jiapor 
been unearthed in time, I hope — and I think- my fatlier 
would have inspected it, and not interfered with the jioor 
old Avoman ; although it was not binding on him. I should 
have done my best to beg for her. I did as it was.” 

“ Well, it’s too late by some months now,” said the Squire : 
“ the cottage is gone, and the fine new road’s there instead. 
It’s just one o’ them cases, young man, that might be com- 
pared to a broken jiitcher. Once in pieces, it can never be 
put together again.” 

“ Tliat’s true,” said Geoffry, a great sadness in his good- 
natured lilucveycs. “ No one was more sorry for poor (j|*raiiiiy 
Barber than I w as. It was a hard case : I told my father 
so. But he did not sec it in the same light.” • 
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01(1 *Mr. Arde nodded, and then shook his head, as if in 
strong condemnation. 

“ You think my fatlier did wrong, I see, sir.” ^ 

“ Nay, I judge nobody, young man. But there’s some 
plain words in an old Book that have run throng] i my head, 
oif and on, since the day I saw ’em demolishing lier place. 
‘ Bemove not the old landmark, and enter not into tlie field 
of tlic fatherless.’ Sir Dene don’t read his Bible, maybe.” 

‘‘ Ob, but he docs— sometimes,” said Geoffry. 

All, then he forgot ’em, maybe ! Anyway, the old home- 
stead's gone, and 1 Jester Barber’s gone; and the cutting’s 
lu'oad and level, and a fine name you’ve given it — Dciio 
Hollow.” 

“ We did not give it ; I don’t know who did, sir.” 

“ And it don’t matter,” rejoined the Scpiirc. 

At tliat moment a young maid-servant cam^ in with the 
baby. WJien she saw that a stranger was present, she would 
Inive retreated ; but Mrs. Arde took the child from her. A 
very i)reity, lively little baby, in a clean white frock, who 
sat U2> and looked indc 2 >endcntly at tlic coinj^any. The (diild 
attracted S( 2 uirc Ardo’s attention, and he went uj) and patted 
its cheeks. 

“ Boy or girl, ma’am ? ” 

“ Girl, sir,” replied Mrs. Arde. 

“ Ho ho, jiretty one : lio ho ! What are ye laughing at tho 
old man ? D’ye want to come to him ? ” * 

For the baby liad broken out into a smile, and was holding 
fortli its fat little arms. To the surprise of all jii’escnt, 
pcrlia 2 )S also of himself, S( 2 uirc Arde put his riding-whip on 
the table, and took tho baby. 

“ What’s her name ? ” ho asked, as he sat (k)wn, and tho 
little fingers caught hold of his bunch o*f seals. 

“ It’s Mary, sir.” 

“ Mary ! The same as my girl’s was,” muttered he, his 
voice dying away in a whisper. And he kissed the child 
fondly. 

“ Here, take it, ma’am ; I must bo going,” said he, getting 
uj). “ You don’t look very peart, my dear,” he added, in a 
kind, fatherly tone, as Mrs. Arde received tho child, and* he 
chuckCd her under tho chin. “ You try and got'^yoiir w’ife’s 
roses back, George Arde. Good-c^y to ye all.” 

TheJ- watched him down the path in tho rain, tho littjo 
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shrunken figure, riding-whip in hand, George Arde attending 
him to open the gate. 

Squire Arde’s had been a sad history. In the bloom of 
hiff early manhood, when life looked fair before him, he had 
iiiOTried a young lady to whom ho was much attached. She 
gave birth to a child — a girl — and soon afterwards symj)toms 
of insanity developed themselves. Ever since then until her 
death, which had only occurred throe years ago, she had been 
the raving inmate of a lunatic asylum. The little girl lived 
to be ten years old : and her death almost broke her father’s 
heart. Since then he had been strangely altered : the kindly 
feelings of his nature seemed to have withered up at the 
grave, and he became a solitary, penurious^ old man. Hurst 
Leet was wont to say that ho was Ardo by name, and hard 
by nature. But this was chiefly applied to his sociable 
qualities; fo3* no instance of oppression had ever been traced 
to him. 

How’s hops, George ? ” ho asked, as lie was going through 
the gate. 

Pretty brisk, sir. Nothing much to complain of.” 

“ I think I shall try that fellow. Good-morning.” 

On the following afternoon, Geoffry Clanwaring, leaving 
his wife at Malvern, went over to Harebell Farm to brealc 
the news of what ho had done. Nothing, as he believed, had 
transpired ; he took it for granted that the marriage was as 
yet a secret. ]\Jr. Owen happened to bo in his barn when 
Geoffry rode in. Leaving his horse, Geoffry found him 
^vatching the threshing. Drawing the farmer outside, for 
the noise was deafening, Geoffry sat down on the shaft of 
a barrow, and told him what he had to tell. 

“ I know ajl about it, Mr. Clanwaring.” 

“ Know it ! ” repcflited Geoffry, starting up. But it might 
have struck him that the farmer listened very quietly, with- 
out any appearance of surprise. Why, how did you learn 
it, sir ? ” 

“ From my daughter Maiy. I took the ponj-chaise into 
Worcester early this morning to fetch Maria home, her 
mother not being well. It could not be kept from me then.” 

A flush rose to the young man’s ingenuous face. He held 
out his hanc^ timidly. 

“ You will not refuse to forgive me, sir ! And — to — bless 
us both?” 
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“ My forgiveness will not bo a material matter to you, 
Mr. Claiiwaring,” was tbe reply — and Geofiry could only 
note with what a strange, cahn sadness ho was speakii^g. 

“ Your father’s will bo of more moment than mine : and that, 
I foar, you will never obtain. I cannot forgive Maria.” 

“ Oh, but she was not to blame ; it was not her fault,” 
ardently burst forth Gcoflfry. “ She only yielded to mo after 
months of persuasion.” 

“ There lies her fault — that she yielded at all,” spoke the 
farmer, gravely. “ I had thought that I could place implicit 
trust in my daughters.” 

“ She will bo your dutiful daughter still, Mr. Owen, and 
her mother’s too, although she is my wife. ITl bring her 
over to see you next week.” 

“ Do you think you were justified in taking tliis cxtrcino 
stop, sir V ” 

“Not entirely,” candidly avowed Geoffry; “but in a groat 
degree. The only one to whom I cannot plead justification 
is my own father. To you and Mrs. Owen I may and do 
plead it. Had you not told mo, sir, that you liked me x)cr- 
sonally ; that you would, had circumstances only been favour- 
able, have willingly given me Maria ? ” 

Itobert Owen drew in his refined and beautiful lips. It 
was true, so far. 

“But the circumstances were not favourable, Mr. Clan- 
waring. You know perfectly well that I alluded to your 
fathei*. Only in the event of his being willing should I 
have been so.” • 

“ You see I was obliged to marry her as I have done,” 
confessed Geoifry. “ Had I asked my father’s consent, he 
would have forbidden it altogether — and in the teeth of an 
absolute refusal I should not have liked’to disobey him. As 
it is, no one forbade it, and I have only taken my own 
way.” 

“ I should call that three parts sophistry, sir.” 

“ And one part good wholesome honesty,” returned Geoffry, 
his earnest eyes full of sincere meaning. “ Believe me, Mr. 
Owen, it will all come* right. Sir Dene will be angry at 
first, little doubt of it ; but he won’t retain anger long. I 
wrote i6 him last night, a good long letter, telling him all 
about it from the beginning, and ^ent it off to-day. He’ll 
have it 1l)-m‘orA)w morning.” 
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“ And a fine way he’ll be in,” remarked the farmol*. “ His 
first act ^A'ill he to give me notice of ejectment.” 

^ Hoav can you think he would he so unjust ? ” retorted 
Goofiry. “ I have told him that you knew no more about it 
than he did, and would have been just as much against it. 
lie’ll make common cause with you in abusing mo for a bit, I 
shouldn’t wonder. You will forgive me, Mr. Owen ? ” — and 
once more the pleading eyes went out with the proffered hand. 

“In one sense I forgive you, Mr. Clanwaring — and that is, 
tliat I do not refuse to countenance you now. The marriage 
cannot be undone ; therefore it would serve no good end 
to r(?sent it. It is not against me tlnit you have sinned, but 
against your fatlicr and iamily.” 

“ Thank you,” said Geoffry, heartily, as liis hand was at 
lengih taken. “And now, sir, I want you to hear mo say 
tliat your daughter is very dear to me. By Heaven’s help, 
I will do my best and utmost to promote her happiness.” 

Mr. Owen shook his head in sadness. “ You think so 
now ; I do not doubt it ; but in tliose unequal marriages 
the wifi.^ generally has to suffer from neglect in tlic long-run.” 

“ Mine never shall,” emphatically spoke Gcioffry, his whole 
fiice burning with resentment at the implied suggestion. 
“If I know any tiling of myself, Mi*. Owen, of my nature, 
my iiriiiciples, my hwe, Maria will be as dear to me and as 
honoured by me in the far-off years to come, as she is on 
tliis, tlic morrow of my wedding-day.” 

Ill the far-off years to come ! Could jioor Geoffry — could 
ill-^ated llobert Owen — only have foreseen a shadow of the 
events that w'ere destined to hajipen long before those far- 
off years should dawn! Astrologers have assumed to see 
into the future : but it is not o»e of the least mercies of God 
that all such sight is hidden from our view. 


CHAPTER VII. 

ENCOUNTERING THE STORM. 

Hashing through the gates of Beechhurst Dene in a noisy 
post-chaise and pair late at night, went Sir Dene Clahwaring 
and liis eldest son. The chaise had been chartered from Sir 
JDene’s hotel at Worcester, the Hop-pole, after *the^ London 
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f^tagc-coacli bad deposited them in that city. Geoffry’s 
“ good long letter ” was not received as soon by two or three 
days as. it might have been, in consequence of Sir Dele’s 
temporary absence from London. It had now brought him 
down in a fury, and Mr. Clanwaring accompanied him to 
take i)art in the storm. Ho was a little, dark man, this 
eldest son and heir ; jneud, honourable, haughtily conscious 
of liis degree and position. As little like his father and 
Geoffry in person as lie could well bo ; resembling, in fact, 
his dead mother. Bitterly wrathful was ho against G eollry 
for tlie (as he put it) degrading marriage ; he said dess than 
Sir Dene, but his anger was inwardly greater, and would be 
more lasting. Mr, (Ran waring intended to mate with one 
of high degree, himself ; the youngest brother, in India, had 
married a title : how could they brook the disgrace on the 
himily inflicted by Geoffry? Mr. (Ranvvariiig’s private 
o})inion was that he deserved hanging. As a matter of 
course he must be discarded for ever: blotted out of the 
(dan waring archives. 

The housekeeper came forward in dismay as the chaise 
stopped: she had received no intimation of Sir Dene’s 
return, and had been about to retire for the night. Sir 
Dene waved her off ; said they wanted little sup2)er ; any- 
thing would do ; but ordered a fire to bo lighted instantly 
in his jiarlour, and Gander to be sent to him. 

Gander had retired for the night. A faithful serving- 
man, sonic forty years old, who had spent the last half of 
them with liis master in India, and was now butler. Gantler 
had a frightful toothache — which he was always having — 
and had gone to bed at nine on the strength of it. He was 
a red-faced man, with obstinate dark hair thaU never could 
be persuaded to lie smoothly on his head, but stood ui) in 
straight jiieces like porcupines’ quills, as if he were in a 
chronic state of terror I The popular jihrase — his hair 
stood on end — might have been invented for Gander. 

‘^Now, Gander,” began Sir Dene, as soon as he ajqieared, 

“ what is the truth about this infamous business?” 

Gander knew what was meant, and wished himself miles 
away: he v/as very nearly as simple as his name. Thb 
offender; Mr. Geoffry, was a great favourite of hils. 

“ Can’t you speak out ? ” cried S]r Dene. 

“WeD, Sir Dene— I— I suppose you have heard on’t,”. 

Dcnc Hollow. G 
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stammered Gander, who was a native of Wo^estershire, and 
spoke its dialect. 

¥ Is he really married ? ” 

^ Ay, sir, I blieve so.” 

“ And to one of those girls of Owen’s I ” 

“Yes, sir, it’s she. The only one left of ’em. Squire 
Arde’s nephew married the t’other.” 

“ Squire Aide’s nephew ? ” Gander had thrown that in 
in his good-nature ; a reminder that his young master was 
not the first gentleman by birth who had gone to Farmer 
Owen’s for a wife. 

“ Has he been here since ? ” thundered Sir Dene. 

“Mr. Geoffry? — ^no, sir. We hear he’s staying at Mal- 
vern.” 

John the heir turned round ; he was holding up his boots, 
first one foot, then the other, to the fire, now blazing up. 

“Is it known yet in the neighbourhood, Gander?” 

“Lawk, Mr. Clanwaringl Known! Why, sir, it’s the 
talk o’ the whole place — and has been since the day after 
the wedding, when Mr. Geoffry came over to beg forgiveness 
of Farmer Owen ! ” 

“ Forgiveness of Mm ! ” interjected Mr. Clanwaring, with 
curling lips. 

Gander detected the anger. “I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Clanwaring,” he resumed with deprecation. “It’s said ho 
did do it. Farmer Owen is as grieved about it as anybody 
else can bo. He told Squire Aide that ’twas just a blow to 
him.” 

“Does he consider Mr. Geoffry Clanwaring beneath his 
daughter ? ” questioned the heir, in scornful mockery. 

“ It is because he is so much above her, sir, and because 
ho knows it’ll put Mr. Geoffry wrong with Sir, Dene — that’s 
why he feels it as a blow,” cried honest Gander. 

“Cease this, John,” stormed the baronet, bringing his 
hand down on the table near which he stood. “ What I 
want to know is, how he became acquainted with the girl ? 
They would not be married off-hand without some acquaint- 
anceship. Some one must have known that there were meet- 
ings between them.” 

“As to that, Geoffry was always out and about; like a 
bailiff,” spoke Mr. Clanwaring, whilst Gander was wisely 
^silent. ^ 
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“ He iad his work to do, John. Ovorlooking, and that.” 

“ Yes, sir. I imagine, though, that Harebell Farm was 
better looked after than all the rest of the land put Ho- 
gether.” 

“ Harebell Farm is not in my occupation ; ho has no 
business there at all,” growled Sir Dene. And his son gavo 
a push with his foot to the burning wood in the grate. 

“ The young lady has not been at homo these five weeks 
past, Sir Dene —leastways, it’s said so,” added cautious 
Gander, not dooming it expedient to know too much. “ The 
tale runs that she has boon a-staying at Worcester with her 
sifdor, Mrs. Arde.” 

A sudden flash •of enlightenment, like an illumination, 
darted through Sir Dene’s brain. Ho turned on liis heel. 

“Then that explains his visits to Worcester! John, I 
thought he had gone Worcester-mad. Ho was always there.” 

“And no one could open their lips to tell Becchhurst 
Dene of it ! ” said John, bitterly. “ Did you know nothing of 
it, Gander ? ” 

“ Not a word, Mr. Clanwaring. Of course, sir, I knowed 
it was as Sir Dene says — that Mr. Geoflry was often going 
to Worcester. But it never came into my head to wonder 
why ho went.” 

Sir Done was biting his hot lips. “ Lot’s see — which day 
>vas it that he made this shameful marriage, Gander ? ” 

“’Twas last Thursday, sir — a week ago to-morrow. I 
wondered what business could bo taking off Mr. Gcoffry so 
soon ill the morning : his gig was waiting at the door a’most 
afore ’twas light, lie had a cup o’ coffee took to his room, 
and came down with his top-coat on. ‘ If I am not at homo 
by nine o’clock to-night, don’t expect me, GaiMer,’ says he. 
Upon that I asked whether he had the key of the cellaret — 
for I had been looking for it, Sir Dene, and couldn’t find it. 
He unbuttoned his coat to feel in his pockets, and then I see 
he was dressed up.” 

“ Saw he was dressed up ! ” echoed Sir Dene. “ And ought 
not that to have given you a suspicion of what was agate ? ” 

“ Why, no, sir : how should it ? ” returned Gander. 

“ A man does not go out dressed up at dawn for nothing,” 
stormed^the baronet. 

“ I tliought it might be the mityor’s feast at Worcester, 
Sir DenS — if I thought anytliing: it’s held in November.* 
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But, sir,” added the man, with reason, “ put it thrft I had 
suspected the truth — what end would it Ka’ served ? I could 
not have stopped Mr. Geoffry from getting married — or 
attempted to stop him. He is my master, sir.” 

“ You are a fool, Gander,” growled Sir Dene. 

To what use the discussion Of what avail to dis2)ute as 
to what might have been ? It could not undo the marriage, 
or part Geoffry (>danwaring from the young girl he had made 
his wife. 

On the following day, Thursday, Geoffry drove his wife 
over from Malvern to Ilarebell Farm. And there, happen- 
ing to meet one of his father’s servants, he learnt the fact 
that Sir Dene had come hastening homa in a whirlwind of 
2)assion. Leaving Maria with her mother, he went, at once 
to Beechhurst Dene. 

There a distressing and turbulent scene. Geoffry 
found more enemies than he had bargained for. Not only 
were his father and brother there : but his mother’s sister. 
Miss (jlewer, a 2)recise maiden lady of more than middle 
age, had also arrived. The news of her favourite nephew’s 
escapade had reached her at her homo in Gloucestershire, 
and she had 2)ostod over in a chaise-and-four in dire con- 
sternation. 

Going in by the back way, Geoffry met Gander in the pas- 
sage. The butler started when he saw who it was ; and 
took the oi)2)ortunity to whisper a word of warning. 

“ They bo all in the library, Mr Geoffry,” he said ; 
“ making a frightful outciy against you. The master, and 
Mr. Clanwaring, and Miss Ann Clewer — sites come over, sir. 
I’ve just carried in a i)itchcr o’ water to kcej) her out of a 
fit of the ’steyics.” 

“ Great cry and little vrool. Gander,” said Geoffry, with 
light good-humour. Nevertheless he shrank from the task 
before him. He would not so much have minded Sir Deno 
alone ; but there was the wrath of his haughty brother in 
addition to be encountered; not to speak of his aunt’s 
hysterics. 

The room called the library was a charming one. It 
looked on the green park ; on its beautiful old trees scattered 
here and th\5re ; on the herd of tame deer. It had been tlio 
favourite sitting-room of ^he late Lady Clanwaring, and was 
.lightly and tastefully fitted up with pale green bro6ade. 
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Gooftly opened the door quietly, and they did not observe 
him. Sir Deno was pacing the floor in a fume ; John Clan- 
waring stood with his face to the window ; Miss Clcwci| (a 
very thin lady with a flaxen “front”) sat on a sofa, her 
bonnet and shawl on, just as she liad alighted from the post- 
cluiiso ; her eyes dropping tears. 

“ Father ! ” 

They saw him tlien ; and a commotion set in. What 
Gander had called a frightful outcry became more frightful 
still. Sir Dene raved, Ann (dewer sobbed; John Clan- 
waring stared contemptuously in his bi'other’s face, liis thin 
lips compressed, his arms folded. Geoflry stood his ground 
lieforo them, li02)ing for a hearing ; upright, noble, his fair 
Saxon fjjce rciiiarkal)le for its beauty. He strove to ‘make the 
l)est defence he could : but it Avas not a moment calculated 
to enhance an oftendor’s courage. Sir Dene intet'rupted him 
at every second word, utterly refusing to listen. 

“ Aunt Ann, Avill you hear me — will you let mo tell you 
how sweet and gentle she is?” pleaded G(^()frry. “ She is as 
much a lady in mind, manners, and a2)pcarance as ever my 
dear mother Avas.” 

“ Oh ! ” cried Miss ClcAA^cr, with a sob. “ To bring your 
mother’s name in with hers ! The world must be comiisg to 
an end, I think. If my dear Lady (dan waring could come 
out of her grave, she Avould die again Avith the shame.” 

It was of no use. Not a AA^ord of reason could any one of 
them be brought to hear. Abuse droAvned Geollry’s voice. 
Sir Dene ranted out hot Avords ; Mr. Clanwaring quieter o\ios, 
that stung tenfold dce2>er Avitli their scorn ; Miss ClcAver 
sobbed. Geoffry managed to 2>nt his hand into his father’s, 
as he Avhispered a plea to be forgiven. • 

Forgiven ! Sir Dene flung away the hand Avith a force that 
sent Geoflry staggering : and ordered him out of the house. 

“ Go ! ” he thundered, his finger pointing to the door. 

“ Get your living in the best way you can. I cast you off 
from this hour.” 

And Geoffry went. Finding that the longer ho stayed the 
Averse it grow, he went/ At the turning of the passage stood 
Gander, Avith a face red and frightened. ’ ^ 

“ It has been a’most as bad as bull-baiting, hasn’t it, Mr 
Geoffry ? ” he whispered. , 

Tht?ro has*been a good deal of noise, Gander,” 
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“ Ay. But seo here, eir—don’t you be down-hearted. Sir 
Dene’s temper’s up — and nobody knows better than Ine the 
swearing it takes to cool it down again. One has 
living in Jndia. Just let Mr. Clanwaring get 
away from the place — he is the hottest against you, sir, and 
it edges on Sir Dene. When he’s safe off and the house is 
clear, you come again, Mr. Geoffry, and try then. I can toll 
you one thing, sir — your father likes you better than he 
does him'' 

Geoffry nodded. He know all this just as well as Gander. 
Whilst he was giving directions for his clothes to be sent to 
him, the library-door opened, and Mr. Clanwaring came out. 

“ You will shako hands with me before I go, won’t you, 
John V ” he asked, when ho had finished what he had to say 
to Gander — and the tone was a somewhat piteous one. 

But Mr.nJohn Clanwaring rejected the hand quite as 
unmistakably though less demonstratively than Sir Dene had 
done : and passed on, leaving a few cold and cutting words 
behind him. 

So Geoffry went out of his father’s home by the nearest 
and least ceremonious way. As ho crossed Harebell Lane, 
he saw Eobert Owen leaning on his gate. 

“ Well, how have you sped ” were the words that greeted 
him. 

“ Badly to-day,” was the young man’s candid answer. “It 
was to bo expected, this first time. Things will come all 
right later, Mr. Owen — at least with my father. I am sure 
ofil;.” 

“Is Sir Dene very much incensed?” questioned Mr. 
Owen. 

“ Yes. 01(J Aunt Ann has come posting over — to make 
matters worse still. Between them all, I had not fair-play. 
No i)lay at all, in fact. It will bo different — when I can get 
to see my father alone.” 

“ And, meanwhile, what are you to do for ways and means, 
Mr. Clanwaring?” 

Geoffry smiled. “ That need not concern me yet, sir : I 
am not reduced to my last ten-pound note. Never having 
had bad outlets for my allowance, as some young fellows 
have, I saved it.” ' 

Eobert Owen shook his head. “ The time may come when 
you will rue the day of your foolish marriage' with Maria.” 


any)unt o 
to ' swear 
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It never will,” said Geofl&y, with emphasis* “ She is a 
great deal too precious to me foir that to come to pass.” 

Mr. Owen sighed. Othei% had thought the same, %ud 
lived to find themselves bitterly iriistaken. Tliey were 
leaning with their arms oh the gate whilst they talked. 

“ Did Sir Dene say anything about me, Mr. Clan waring ? ” 

“ Not a word. Who’s that ? ” 

Geoffry Clanwaring’s ‘‘Who’s that?” applied to a man 
who was passing down the lane. An ill-looking fellow, with 
a slouching gait and slouching hat. 

“I don’t know who it is,” was Robert Owen’s answer 
when the man was out of hearing, “ but I suspect it is one 
of Mr. Randy Black’s choice customers. Had this business 
of yours, sir, not come between me and Sir Denoj I might 
have found it my duty to give him a hint as to what I think 
of the Trailing Indian.” 

“ Give it to me,” said Geoffry. 

“ I have nothing very tangible to go upon. Only that I 
feel sure evil doings of some kind are carried on in tlie 
house. I am out a good deal late in an evening with my 
stock, and hardly a night passes but I see ill-looking men 
slink up this lane on their way to the place. Sometimes 
they have bundles with them.” 

“ Bundles ! ” cried Geoffry. 

“ Bundles that they try to hide. I shouldn’t like to make 
an affidavit that they don’t contain stolen goods.” 

“No!” uttered Geoffry, in surprise. “Stolen goods! 
You mean smuggled goods, don’t you ? ” 

“ I mean what I say, Mr. Clanwaring. I have had my 
suspicions for some time now, that the Trailing Indian is a 
receiving-house for them.” 

“ Oh, but you know my father would never allow anything 
of that soi*t on his estate,” returned Geoffry, unconsciously 
drawing himself up with a touch of the Clanwaring pride. 
“ He would shut up the Trailing Indian to-morrow, and send 
Black to the right-about.” 

“ He would have to prove it first,” dissented Robert Owen. 
“ Black holds his lease, and cannot easily be turned out. 
Put it down at smuggling only : it’s not yiery reputable to 
have srfbh a man for one’s next-door neighbour.^ 

“ Black must be uncommonly b(^d, if it is anything beyond 
smugglfng.* 1)0 you think he’d venture on it ? ” 
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“ There never was a safer place for it than the Trailing 
Indian has been,” observed Mr. Owen. “ Moses Black occu- 
pig>l this farm, and of course was in his brother's interests ; 
Mr. Honeythorii kept cliiefly three or four sciwants at the 
Bono in his old age — and they only women Why, a gang 
of smugglers, or what not, might have gone up tliis lane 
nightly, and not bo met or seen once in a twelvemonth! 
And you know how lonely the field way is across fi‘om 
Worcester ! ” 

Gcoftry Cdan waring took out his watch. “ What time do 
you dine, Mr. Owen ? ” 

“ I expect dinner’s ready now, sir.” 

“ Tlieu I’ll go up to the Trailing Indian after dinner, 
before wo start for home. Mr. Bandy Black must have a 
liint, from me, to inend his manners.” 

“ I should have given him a hint mysedf long ago, only 
tliat I jiossess no right to interfere,” said Bobert Owen. 
“ You may toll liim so if you like, Mr. ( lanwaring.” 

Wlien dinner was over (served in the best room, and in 
tlic best style that Harebell Farm could put forth — a liomely, 
coinforhible style at the best — for this was tlie first time it 
had had tlic honour of entertaining Bir Dene’s son) Geofiry 
started fur tlie Trailing Indian. He took the short cut over 
tlic fields — not much above five minutes’ walk that way — 
and leaped the little stile at the end of tlui farm grounds, 
which brought liim out oi)j)ositc the inn. Blade Avas stand- 
ing at his door, and watched the exit. He touched his hat 
to Itis landlord’s son. 

“ I want to speak to yon. Blade. Will you walk about 
with me in the lane for a minute or two ? ” 

“ Won’t yov. come in, sir?” 

“ No, I haven’t the time.” 

Pacing tlie lane before the house, beyond the chance of 
oavesdro2)pers, Geolfry Clanwaring gave the liint that ho 
had come to administer He did not actually accuse Black 
of unorthodox doings: only said that doubts had been 
aroused whether all things enacted at the Trailing Indian 
would bear the light of day And he emphatically recom- 
mended Black to amend his ways, if they required amending 
— or he woifid hear more of it from Sir Dene. 

“ Bobert Owen has bepn putting you up to say this ! ” 
Black’s first comment, spoken with suppressed anger, 
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“ No *0110 has put me up to say it — I come of my own 
accord. Though I may tell you, Black, tljat Mr. Owen 
li»as just the same opinion of the Trailing Indian tlu#^ I 
have. He sees queer people stealing up here often enough 
at night.” 

A change passed over Black’s evil face. It settled into a 
sneer. 

“ Owen has taken a spite against me, Mr, Geoffry Clan- 
waring. I’ve knowed it long. My belief is, he wants to 
get me out of tlui Trailing Indian that he may have the 
place himself ; that’s why he invents these lies.” ‘ 

“ Don’t bo absurd, man,” rebuked Geoifry. 

Black said he .was not absurd. He flatly denied all 
insinuations, giving the Trailing Indian the very whitest of 
(jharacters. It was as honest as Harebell Farm, he said, and 
lioncster. 

“ Tliat’s enough, Black — I don’t want to go further into 
the niatt('iv’ concluded Geoflry. “My warning is a friendly 
one. If needed, you will do wisely to act upon it ; if un- 
needed — why, there’s no harm done,” 

“It’s a shame tliat people should try to take away my 
cliarjuder behind my back!” exclaimed the landlord, in a 
<leeply injured tone. “ Tliere’s not a ounce of baccy or a 
gill o’ brandy comes into the Trailing Indian but wdiat has 
been through his Majesty’s Customs.” 

“As to smuggling, the popular belief is that the whole 
country smuggles when it gets the chance — from a duchess 
downwards,” carelessly remarked Geoffry. “ But,” lie adcled, 
dropping his voice, “ to harbour stolen goods, or those who 
deal with them, is a very different thing. Black. Don’t let 
the Trailing Indian be suspected of that. Gocid-afternoon.” 

He vaulted over the stile, leaving Black looking as dark 
as his name. Geach came sauntering forth from the inn- 
door, behind which he had been peeping all the while. 

“What’s up, Bandy? You look fit to eat your grand- 
mother.” 

“ If this is not the work of that confounded rat, call mo 
false for ever ! ” cried Black, stamping with passion. 

“ What work ? What rat ? ” naturally asked Geach, 

“ RoBcrt Owen ” 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

JONATHAN Drew’s midnight ride. 

It was a frosty night in December. The roads were hard ; 
the inoon, bright as silver, was riding majestically through 
the sky. Mr. Jonathan Drew, Sir Dene’s baililt*, who had 
been a day’s journey on horseback, and was returning home 
across country wearied and worn, turned off the turnpike 
road into Harebell Lane at its upiier end ; as if he were a 
traveller going to demand hospitality of the Trailing Indian. 

He was well buttoned up from the cold ; and had tied a 
handkerchief over his ears, which was surmounted by his 
high-crowned hat. The horse, weary as his master, sought 
the soft gi*afls by the side of the lane, rather than the harder 
road, on which some stones had recently been laid. Drew 
was feeling very cross. Ho had told his niece, who had 
kept his house and did for him, to have his supper ready by 
nine o’clock ; but his business had detained him longer than 
he had anticipated, and it was now past midnight. Very 
late, that, for a rural district ; no travellers were supposed 
to be abroad at so unearthly an hour. 

The vague reports connected with the Trailing Indian 
caused Jonathan Drew to turn his eyes on that hostelry as 
he passed it. It appeared to be closed, and lay steeped in 
silence: the moon played on the casements, behind which 
the "curtains were drawn; its inmates no doubt in bed and 
asleep. 

“ As I ought to bo,” growled Mr. Drew. “ Get on, Dobbin. 
What ails ye ? — we bain’t at home yet.” 

Eor the horse, finding the grass soft, had begun to take it 
easily, slackening his pace to a walk. Drew v'^as about to 
urge him on with the spur, when a bright as if from a 
door suddenly opened at the side of the house, fell on the 
inn-yard. Drew let Dobbin’s nose seek the ground then, 
and sat still. Ho had halted close to the stile that led into 
Mr. Owen’s grounds — the same stilo that Geoffry Clan- 
waring had leaped when he went to give that word of warn- 
ing to the la^ndlord of the Trailing Indian. The trees were 
bare enough at this season, but the holly he^ge was high ; 
it encompassed man and horse within its shade, and he 
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could gcffze across at leisure into Mr. Black’s yard, on which 
the moonbeams shone broadly, without? fear of being observed. 

Just for a short time. Drew, in spite of the moonlight apd 
the other light, was slow in making out what was to be seen. 
His sight was excellent still, excepting for close print ; it 
*was not that; but there seemed to be some large, dark 
object, of indistinct form, drawn right across the yard. 
And when at length ho slowly made out that and other 
things, Jonathan Crew’s body seemed to turn wrong way 
upwards, and his life-blood to curdle within him. 

It was a hearse. A hearse with four x>l^iiies at the 
corners. The end was dra\ni up to the side-door, whence 
the light issued;. and there seemed to be some figures 
moving about. Four or five men : and they were bringing 
something out of the house; something that the bailiff at 
lengtli made out to be a coffin. 

“ Who can have died there ? ” softly ejaculated Drew, in 
bewilderment. “ When I was at the place yesterday, I see 
Black, and the ostler, and— no, I didn’t see her!' 

It flashed into his mind with the last words, that Black’s 
wife had recently been very ill ; Mr. Briar had been attend- 
ing her. Low fever, or something of that sort. 

‘‘ It must be her that’s in the coffin. Wliy didn’t Black 
say yesterday she was dead ? And why on earth are tlicy 
burying her at this witching hour ? ” 

But, as reason gradually rej)laccd the first surj^rise, Drew 
remembered tliat they could not bo taking Mrs. Black at 
this hour to bo buried, unless they were going to do it 
without “bell, book, and candle;” ay, and without xu'itJf^t 
also. Eccalling Black’s character, the fact that he was 
popularly supposed not to hesitate at any dark doed, Jonathan 
Drew felt some ugly doubts creej)ing over him; and he 
asked himself why they should bo carrying away Mrs. 
Black’s body in this secret manner, unless it was for tho 
purpose of concealing her death. And, if Black wanted to 
conceal it — what was his reason for doing so ? 

A sudden neigh from one of the two horses harnessed to 
the hearse, caused Dretv to start, and Dobbin to turn his 
head. Close upon that, the door of the vehicle was shut on 
what hffd been placed within it, and- it beganr at once to 
make its way out of tho yard. 

Still !ls a* silitue, sat Drew : hoping, nay, almost praying,. 
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that no jiicrcing eye might discern him, watching there. If 
— as he firmly believed — some evil deed was being enacted, 
it f night not be safe for these desperate men to discover him. 
In the fear lest they should do so, he almost resolved to ride 
across boldly, ask whether Mrs. Black had died, offer his 
condolences in an unsuspicious manner; and then ride off 
at a gallop. But prudence told him it might be best to 
remain quiet. Concealed in the shade of the holly hedge, 
the chances were that he would remain unseen. 

On came the hearse, slowly and quietly. One man sat 
beside the driver ; both of them wearing black cloaks and 
hatbands. Turning out of the yard to the left, it thus 
traversed the short dist.anco to the end of the lane : there it 
set oft' quickly along the high-road, just in the direction 
Mr. Drew had come from. A high-road that led, as may bo 
said, cvcryvdiere, London included. 

Drew, watching in utter stillness, licaved a sigh of relief. 
Tliey had not seen liim. Some one — the ostler ho thought 
— came and shut tlio gate of the yard : after tliat, the side- 
door was closed, and all was quiet. For any signs that 
remained of what had passed, a spectator might have thought 
it liad been a dream. 

Drew walked liis liorse quietly on the grass until ho came 
to the corner of the lane, near Harebell Pond ; and then he 
rode away as if the deuce had been behind him. He could 
not get Black’s wife and the coffin out of his inind. Drew 
was neither a timid nor a superstitious man ; but the solitary 
lanb struck him as being unpleasantly lonely to-night, and 
ho was glad to get out of it. 

Bo very sure that he took the near way homo : the fine 
new road, Doro Hollow. If ever Drew felt special cause to 
congratulate himself on Sir Dene’s having made that road, 
he did so now. Turning off by the front-gates of Beech- 
hurst Done, lie gained it. A fine, smooth road, lying white 
and cold in the moonlight. So bright that the ghostly 
branches of the bare trees cast their shadowy upon it in 
places here and there as clearly as they did in the morning 
sunshine. 

“ Now I hope that wench, Pris, has kept my supper warm,” 
muttered Drew, as his sure-footed horse began to descend. 
“ She’s a regular sawhey, tliough, in some things. Shouldn’t 
wonder if she ” 
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A start, a bound, and Jonathan Drew was thrown violently 
to the ground. The horse had started as if in some great 
toiTor ; had leaped from one side of the road to the otl^r, 
across the footpath, against the bank. It was as one who 
flies from some mortal enemy. It was very nearly, if not 
quite ill the same spot, where the accident had occurred to 
8ir Dene Clanwaring; and the sudden movement of the 
horse had been the same as that made by Sir Dene’s horses. 

How long Jonathan Drew might have lain there undis- 
covered, but for one fortunate circumstance, it was impossible 
to say ; most probably until daylight. Mr. Priar came down 
the road, and found him. The surgeon was returning home 
from a late visit to. Harebell Farm. George Ardo, his wife 
and baby, had come there to spend a week or two and stay 
over Christmas : the child had been taken with convulsions 
ill the afternoon ; and Mr. Priar had considered®it so much 
in danger that he went up again to the farm the last thing 
before bedtime, and remained till past midnight. 

Drew lay insensible. His spurs and the riding- whip at 
liis side disclosed the fact that he must have been thrown 
from his horse. The doctor tried to rouse him, but could 
not do so ; and feared there might bo concussion of the 
brain. Procuring assistance from the mill lower down — a 
ratlier difficult matter at that hour of the night — Drew was 
conveyed home. 

It was not concussion of the brain ; at least, to any serious 
extent ; for Di’ow recovered his senses by tlie time he Avas at 
liome, and liis intellect seemed uninjured. What Mr. Pl'iar 
began to fear now was concussion of tlie spine. Drew 
seemed unable to move or stand ; but he said he was not 
hurt, and talked freely. Priscilla, his niece^ said Dobbin 
liad come galloping home, wild and trembling, and altogether 
as if in a mortal friglit. 

“ I can’t think wliat ailed the brute,” observed Dro^v to 
the doctor wlien they were alone. “ He never served mo 
such a trick afore.” 

“ Dobbin was always so steady and sure-footed,” rejoined 
Mr. Priar. 

“ He’s sure-footed enough ; ’twarn’t that,” said Dre\V, 
fractioiMy. “ The fool took fright.” 

“ What at ? ” 

“WhJ-, at Nothing,'' returned Drew. “Nothing that X 
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could see. He wants a good hiding, and hell get it to^ 
morrow.” 

Mr. Priar privately thought Dobbin’s master would not 
be so soon* abroad to give him one. But he let it pass. 

“If the horse started, it must have been at something, 
Drew,” observed the surgeon. “Perhaps a hare scudded 
across his path.” 

“ There warnl no hare and there warnl no rabbit,” re- 
torted Drew ; whoso temper was certainly not improved by 
his mishap, “ I tell ye, doctor, there warn’t nothing. All 
around was just as still as still could be ; and the road was 
as bright as day.” 

Mr. Priar did not contradict again. He ended his exami- 
nation, found that no bones were broken, and was imparting 
that cheering news, when the patient ungratefully inter- 
rupted him. 

“ Bother bones ! As if mine was young and brittle, that 
they should snap at a fall off a horse. I say, Dr. Priar, 
what was the matter with Black’s wife, up at the Trailing 
Indian?” 

“ She has had low fever.” 

“ When did she die ? ” 

“ Die ! ” repeated the doctor, in surprise. “ Mrs. Black’s 
not dead. She is better.” 

“ Is she, though ! ” complacently returned Drew, as though 
it afforded him pleasure to contradict for contradiction’s 
sake — as in fact it did. “ When did you see her last, sir ? ” 
Two or three days ago,” was the answer. “ She is 
tolerably well now, and I took my leave of her.” 

“Well, then, I can tell you, doctor, that she is dead'' 

Looking up into Mr. Priar’s face from the mattress on 
which he was lying. Drew related what ho had seen that 
night. It sounded so strangely mysterious altogether, that 
Mr. Priar at first thought his patient must be wandering. 
But Drew repeated the story minutely, and the idea passed 
away. 

“Surely it cannot be Mrs. Black who has died?” ex- 
claimed the doctor, feeling a disagreeable thrill himself, 

^ “ It can’t be nobody else,” disputed Drew. “ When I was 
up there yesterday, they’d no strangers in the house at all : 
Black was a-grumbling that not a soul had put up there for 
,a week or two.” 
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said Mr. Priar, medianically, his thoughts very 
deep just tlien ; “ the house has been empty of guests lately.” 

“ Well, then — ^you can add up, doctor, can't you ? Bloch 
was there, and the ostler was there ; I saw 'em both : Mrs. 
Black I didn't see nor hear. Now, Mr. Priar, what I'd like 
to ask is this— whether there was anything wrong about the 
woman's death. Else why should Black conceal it, and 
smuggle her out o' the place at midnight ? '* 

“ I don’t like the look of it,” said Mr. Priar, after a pause. 

The woman was in no danger of death when 1 took my 
leave of her. Even if she had had a relapse — which 1 don’t 
think was at all likely to happen— it could not have killed 
her so soon as this.” 

“ I think it ought to bo looked into,” said Drew. “ Black 
has the credit of being capable of acts as black as his name. 
There was that talk o’ the travelling jyedlar, you know — 
seen to go into the inn, hut never seen to come out again — 
that has never been cleared up.” 

« I shall look into this,” replied Mr. Priar, with decision. 

“ If the woman is dead. Black must render an account of 
how she died. I'll go up there in the morning.” 

Drew laid his hand on Mr. Priar's arm. “ Doctor, don’t 
bring in my name to Black ; don’t say 'twas me that watched 
’em,” he urged, some instinct prompting him to make the 
request. “ Bandy Black shan’t bo coming hero to abuse mo 
while I be helpless : he'd have it all his own way. Let me 
get about again, and I’ll soon tell him what I saw — and ask 
the reason on't.” • 

Mr. Priar nodded unhesitatingly in compliance with tho 
wish. Not only to oblige Drew, but also in the physical 
interests of that gentleman. He strongly suspected that 
poor Drew would soon be in a condition to render “ abuse ” 
from Black, or any one else, dangerously exciting. He was 
just as unpleasantly impressed with this strange account of 
the midnight doings at the Trailing Indian as Drew had 
been ; and he took his leave. 

In the course of the following morning Mr. Priar went up 
to the inn. He saw his ’patients first; including Drew and 
Mrs. Ardc's baby. Drew appeared to be in just the samb 
state ; there was no material alteration ; the child was very 
much better. Indeed it seemed well again — after the elastic 
habits of babSs. From Harebell Farm, tho doctor went. 
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straight to the Trailing Indian, taking the near-cut through 
the fields. As he crossed the stile between the high holly 
he^ge, he thought of what Drew had said — that it was close 
to that spot that he and Dobbin had halted the previous 
night. When Black, peering forth from within his stable- 
door, saw the doctor cross it, he knew that he had come from 
Harebell Farm. Tlie fact that he had been summoned the 
previous day to George Arde’s little child was no news to 
him. 

The Trailing Indian presented its customary silent and 
deserted features. No one was about that the doctor could 
see. He went over, his mind full of the departed woman. 
Stepping ill at the front-door — which would make a show of 
keeping itself open for a few hours in the daytime — Mr. 
Briar passed on to the kitclien : and the first oliject his eyes 
aliglited op was Black’s wife. Black’s wife, with a bucket 
ill her hand. No wonder, considering wliat his thoughts 
had been running on, that the sudden ajiparition startled 
him more than if ho had seen her in deatli. 

“ Bless my heart ! ” he exclaimed, in the fulness of his 
astonishment. “ Wliy, Mrs. Black, I — I — had reason to fear 
that something had hajipencd to you.” 

“ I’m getting a good deal better and stronger, thank you, 
sir,” she said, lodging the bucket of water on the edge of a 
small tul). “ What did you fear had ha2)])cued to me, sir ? ” 

“ Why, I thought that you — ^liad died, in fact : or some- 
thing of the sort. Who is it that lias died here ? ” 

^ IMiat has died liere ! ” gasjied Mrs. Black, suddenly 
struck into timidity — but her manner was timid at the best 
of times. “ No one has died here, sir.” 

“ Oh yes, they have,” said the doctor, thinking it best to 
sjieak out, now he was in for it. “ And was taken a'\Yay in a 
coflin and hearse last night at midnight.” 

Mrs. Black’s answer to this — if answer it might bo called 
—was to let fall the water and bucket into the tub, and to 
sink, herself, down on the nearest chair. Thp doctor had 
rarely in his life seen a picture of fear such as this. She 
shook from head to foot ; her face and lijis turned ghastly. 
Mr. Briar began to feel sorry to. have entered on the subject 
with her: but in truth it had escaped him in bis utter 
astonishment. 

“ What’s all this row about ? ” 
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The iflteiTuption came from Black ; who — to judge by his 
ill-suppressed savage aspect and white looks, almost as 
white as his wife’s — must have overheard the conversati?)u. 
The woman started from her chair and escaped, leaving him 
to deal with it. 

Through thick and thin Black swore that nothing of tho 
kind, as described by Mr. Briar, had taken place. That the 
only foundation for it lay in this : — About ton o’clock tho 
previous night, just as he and his wife were going uj) to bed, 
a hearse drove into the yard : the two men accompanying it 
wanted to bait tlieir horses and to take some refreshment 
tliemselves. At twelve o’clock, both men and horses being 
refrcished, they drove away again. Black was ready to take 
his oath to this before any justice of tho peace ; as being all 
he knew about the matter. He had asked the men, he said, 
who it was they had in the hearse, and they ansAv^red that it 
was a lady who had died away from her home and was ^eing 
taken to it across country for burial. 

Now perha2)S Mr. Briar might have believed this ; might 
have concluded that Jonathan Drew’s eyesiglit had not seen 
so much as it had fancied, but for the consciousness and 
terror displayed by Mrs. Black. What the mystery was, 
wliat the crime, he did not attempt to guess ; but it must 
be something. 

“ Do you mean to say. Black, that the cof&n was not taken 
out of your house at this very side-door, 02>2)osite to me as I 
sit, and put into tlie liearse ? ” 

“ That it never was,” foamed Black. 

“ See here, Black. I don’t pretend to fathom this mystery. 
My information is correct, I believe : the person who wit- 
nessed this has good eyesight. He saw the yard-door 
open, saw tho coffin brought out by three or four men at 
least, and put into tho hearse. It was as liglit as day. 
You say the coffin was not taken out of the hearse at all, 
or I could have understood that it was merely being put 
back again.” 

Black’s oath, taken in tho first heat — that the coffin had 
never been removed from the hearse — began to burn his lips. 
He thought what a fool he had been. 

“ The/ didn’t take it out that I saw,” he growled. “ Why 
should they ? JYhere was the mm standing — that you say 
watched ^1 this mummery ? ” 

Dene Hollow. 


7 
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“ Over the way ; by the stile.” 

Black threw back his head as if he had expected the 
anilwer. “ Who was it, Mr. Priar ? ” 

I am not at liberty to tell you. It is of no consequence 
who it was.” 

Black laughed an evil laugh. He thought he knew as 
well as Mr. Priar could tell him. Who was likely to be 
about at that time of night, and at the stile, but Kobert 
Owen ? With his own eyes, he had seen Owen leaning over 
it at night, as if watching his house, more times than one. 

“ He is a cursed sneak, whoever it was, to come out to spy 
at a neighbour’s castle in the dark, Mr. Priar.” 

“ He did not come out to do anything of the kind. What 
he saw he saw accidentally.” 

Saw accidentally ! ” retorted Black, curling his lip in 
scornful dkbelief. 

“I assure you, Black, it was so. He happened to be 
passSbg. But that has nothing to do with the point in 
question. I must tell you candidly I think there is more in 
this matter than you would like me to believe.” 

“ Any way, that’s all I know about it,” was Black’s stolid ‘ 
reply. “ If your friend wants better information, Mr. Priar, 
ho must go after the hearse, and seek it out for himself. 
Where was it now the men said they were bound to? — 
Somersetshire, I think. Joe, come here,” he .called out, as 
the ostler passed the side-door. And the man appeared. 

“ Tell the doctor all about that tliere hearse that was at 
th6 inn last night,” continued Black. “Ho has come up 
with a confounded story that the Trailing Indian sent away 
a coffin in it.” 

Joe, a shout, powerfully-built man, with ragged flaxen hair 
and a swinging gait, as if he might sometime have been a 
sailor, looked stolidly from one to the other. 

“ I dun’ know nothing o’ the hearse, save that it stopped 
here to bait,” said he. 

“ What time did it come ? — and what time did it go away ? 
and who was with it ? — why don’t you speak ? ” cried his 
master, stamping his foot impatiently. 

* “ It come in about ten — as near as I can tell ; and it 
stopped a good two hours. The horses had a feed o’ corn ; 
and the two men had sqme’at to cat and drink in here ; I 
dun’ know what ; the missus do ; she servdd ’em.* They’d 
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got a ladiy in the hearse, the driver telled me, and was carry- 
ing her off to her own family’s place for bnr’al.” 

Either master and man were telling truth, or they hVd 
conned their tale by heart. Which of the two it was, Mr. 
Priar could not quite decide, in spite of his suspicions. But, 
as Mrs. Black had assuredly not been carried away in the 
hearse, and it might have been simply as Black stated, the 
doctor did not consider that he was called upon to investi- 
gate the matter further. Intimating as much to Black, who 
did not appear to receive it with any gratitude, ho took his 
departure. 

“ What did all that there mean ? — and why was I called 
upon to speak? ” then demanded the ostler of his master. 

“ Well, we got watched last night, Joe ; that’s all. The load 
was seen to come out o’ hero, and watched into the hearse.” 

J oe said a word ho might have been fined for. ^ 

“ Watched ! Who by, master ? ” 

Randy Black extended his hand and pointed in the direc- 
tion of the stile over the way. And Mr. Joe broke out into 
several ugly words in succession, joining them with the 
name of Robert Owen. 

Could Mr. Priar only have known the ill he unconsciously 
worked that day to the innocent master of Harebell 
Farm ! 

One of the first' visitors to Mr. Jonathan Drew’s bedside 
was Mary Barber. Going down to Hurst Laet for some yeast 
the morning after the accident, she heard the news : Drew 
had been thrown from his horse in the night, and was sup- 
posed to be seriously injured. “ ITl call in and see him,” 
thought she. “ He served mother that ill trick^pretending 
to know nought o’ the paper gave by Squire Honeythorn — 
but we be kind o’ relations, after all ; and I’ll go in.” Ac- 
cordingly, just about the time that Mr. Priar was at the 
Trailing Indian, Mary Barber was with the injured bailiff. 

“ Where be you hurt. Drew ? ” she asked, putting down 
her jug. 

“ I can’t say where I be hurt,” retorted Drew, who was^ 
very fractious. “ I don’t feel to be hurt nowhere much — 
but I’ve no more power to stand nor a child. I ought to 
ha’ been at Leigh-Sinton to-day, about some stock. Drat 
that beast of *a f)obbin ! ” 
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“ How came the beast to throw you ? ” was Mary Barber’ eJ 
next question. 

brew told her, just as he had told others, that he did not 
know liow it was, or why it was. He described the sudden 
start and spring, the evident terror that had assailed the 
horse, all from no apparent cause. Mary Barber listened in 
silence, her mind occui)ied. 

“ Drew,” said she, “ it must have been the Shadow that 
frightened him.” 

“ You arc a fool,” returned Drew. 

“ You called me that before, Drew, wdien I told you what 
mother said about the shadow on the Hollow.” 

“ The old woman was dreaming when she said it,” returned 
Drew. 

“ She was dying ; not dreaming. And, Drew, dying people 
sometimes *^ot a strangely clear insight into things. What 
the shadow she saw might be I don’t know no more than 
you. But I be sure she did see it : and I think it stands to 
reason it was that, and nought else, tliat startled Sir Dene’s 
horses. I should say the same tljing startled Dobbin.” 

“ Why don’t you say pigs fly? ” roared Drew. 

“ Because pigs don’t fly,” was the matter-of-fact answer. 
“ Anyway, Drew, putting what mother said out of the ques- 
tion, Dene Hollow don’t seem to bo a lucky road. If it 
never should bo, one ought not to wonder. It was cut out 
of oi)23ression ; it was formed out of a 2 )oor old woman’s sobs 
and tears ; it broke her heart, and took her life afore its 
time. And God’s blessing, pcrha 2 )S, ’ll not lie U 2 )on such 
work as tliat.” 

“ Granny Barber was a’most eighty. There warn’t no 
reason in a ihummy, got to that age, standing in the light of 
other folks.” 

“ C/ome, be civil. Drew, toward a body that’s dead,” advised 
Mary Barber. “ Being come to that age, there was all the 
more reason why Sir Dene and you should have let her alone. 
Slic couldn’t be expected, in the nature o’ things, to live 
much longer. I told Sir Dene so. If she’d been only a 
middle-aged woman, it might ha’ been right to ask her to go 
out. Or, let’s say, not so cruel.” 

“ It’s a fine level road ; there ain’t a better in the county,” 
cried Drew, going beside- the question. “ I ^Jun’ l^pow what 
^ ye would have.” 
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“ Aiij^way, it don’t seem to carry travellers over it in 
safety,” retorted Mary Barber, wbo never failed to try for 
the iast word. And Drew, recalled to the thought of liis 
own mishap and present bedridden condition, turned his 
eyes away with a resentful groan. 

“ I don’t wish to speak a word to hurt you, Drew, now 
tliat you be lying here, but I can’t help saying that if you 
Ijad lionostly told Sir Dene mother had that paper from Mr. 
lloneythorn — for you knowed it just as well as she did — the 
road might never have been made, and this might not have 
liappcned.” 

“ You are a great stupe ! ” raved Drew. 

“Well, I must be going,” she said, taking up her jug, 
“ for they bo waiting at home for this barm. And I wish 
ye well through, Jonathan ; and I’ll look in again upon ye.” 

Hurrying away, through the trees by which tl«o house was 
surrounded, she encountered Squire Arde, who was coming 
to ask particulars of Drew’s mishap. Mary Barber stay.ed 
to give them to him, winding up the narrative witli Priscilla’s 
account of the horse “ tearing homo in a lather o’ foam.” 

“ Drew says ho don’t know w'hat frightened the horse ; 
Sir Dene didn’t know what frightened his horses ; and per- 
haps it don’t much matter what it was,” she resumed. “ But 
I’m afeard o’ one thing, sir — that that new road is not going 
to be a lucky road. I’ve just said so to Drew.” 

“Seems not to ha’ been over lucky yet, Mary girl,” 
returned Squire Arde. 

Mary girl! This hard-looking, middle-aged woman 
seemed as a girl to the old man. Ho had had her on his 
knee when she was an infant. 

“ Drew, he goes on about its being a beautiful fine road : 
and so it is,” said Mary Barber. “ But, you sec. Squire, 
’twas made out o’ my poor mother’s sobs and tears; and 
that’s not a good legacy.” 

“I never liked that business,” remarked Squire Arde, 
shaking his head. “’Twas no concern -o’ mine; but I 
wouldn’t ha’ done it had I been Sir Dene. ’Taint well to 
remove your neighbour’s landmark.” 

“ It’s an odd thing, sir, come to think on’t, that them tWo 
should lall to ill on the road : Sir Dene and Drew.” 

“ Ay,” said the Squire, absently, “ How’s that baby, up 
at your plade f ” 
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‘‘ It’s all right again now, sir. ’Twas her teeth. Many 
babies gets a fit o’ convulsions in cutting their teeth. A 
fide little child, it is ; as i)retty as its mother.” 

« So ’tis. How’s she ? ” 

‘‘She? Well, Td not like to be a croaker, Squire Arde, 
but I’m afraid wo shan’t have her long among us. Mr. 
George, he sees it, too, I think. She seems to be wasting 
away as poor young Tom wasted.” 

“ Tom ! Who’s Tom ? ” asked Squire Arde. 

“ Tom Owen. Ho was the youngest of ’em, sir ; a beautiful 
young lad, as well-looking as his father. Ho died in the old 
place, at Hallow, afore we come to live here.” 

“ Well, it’s a very nice baby ; ’twould bo a pity for it to be 
left motherless,” concluded the Squire, as he went on to 
Drow’s house. 


CHAPTER IX. 
sin dene’s peeplbxity. 

Sir Dene Clanwaring sat in his bow-windowed parlour at 
Beeehhurst Dene. He seemed very busy and very restless. 
The table was strewed with papers and parchments; the 
upright secretaire standing against the wall opposite the 
window, was open. It seemed that Sir Dene did nothing 
but make pilgrimages from the papers on the table to the 
papers in the drawers and pigeon-holes of this piece of 
furniture. Altogether, the papers appeared somewhat dis- 
ordered : but, in truth, they were not half as much so as was 
Sir Dene himself. 

The days had gone on ; Christmas was past ; from a 
fortnight to throe weeks had elapsed since the accident to 
Jonathan Drew. And Mr. Drew’s injuries had turned out 
to be of a very serious character. After the first day or two 
of uncertainty, fresh advice was called in from* Worcester : 
and it was decided that the spine was permanently injured. 
Drew was removed to Worcester, to the house of his widowed 
daughter? that he might have good nursing and advice. 
His fui'niture followed him, and the lodge whor5 he had 
lived was left empty— fou it was known that jjje wopld never 
. be of use again. In one sense this was loss of a misfortune 
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to Drew than it would have been to many, for he had saved 
money, and was comfortably off. 

But the state of perplexity it threw Sir Dene Clanwaring 
into was not to be told. Drew had united the offices of 
bailiff and steward ; he had not only been manager of the 
estate out of doors, but had kept the accounts connected with 
it. Many of these papers on tho table had been brought up 
from his house. Drew was too ill now to be consulted, or 
to be asked even a single question ; and Sir Done felt help- 
less as a child. 

He knew absolutely nothing about the deeds and other 
matters. A schoolboy, told to sit down amidst a shoal of 
books, and prepare himself in one day for passing a civil 
service examination, could not have been more hopelessly at 
fault than was the master of Beechhurst Dene. One person 
alone, of all the world, could have helped him out of his 
dilemma : and that was his discarded son, Geoffry. 

Opening this parchment, folding that, glancing at one 
receipt, throwing aside another, fuming and fretting ! WJiilst 
Sir Dene was thinking himself worse off than tho babes in 
the wood, (xander entered. 

“ Farmer Hill has got mo to come in and ask whether 
you’ll bo likely to kcej^ him much longer, Sir Dene. He 
says he has a sight o’ things to see about this morning.” 

Sir Dene groaned. He was no nearer finding the papers 
necessary to tho business on which Mr, Hill had come up 
than he had been an hour before. 

“ I don’t know an iota about it. Gander ; that’s the fact ; 
and I can find nothing. Toll Mr. Hill to call again to- 
morrow morning : I’m sorry to have kept him waiting. And 
— here, Gander. Is Mr. Clanwaring in? , 

“ Mr. Clanwaring’s lying on the sofa in tho library, Sir 
Dene.” 

“ Ask him to step here,” 

John Clanwaring appeared, a book in his hand. It was 
one of the volumes of a favourite work of the day. Sir Dene, 
in his perplexity, appealed to his^son. 

“You are younger than I am, John, and your brain’s 
clear. Mine’s clear enough too, in one sense of the word ; 
but I’^ never been used to this kind of thing. Do you 
think you could help me ? ” ^ 

“In whatVay?” asked Mr. ^Clanwaring— who had uu- 
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willingly dragged himself from London to spend Oliristmas 
at Beeelihurst Dene, and intended to get away from it the 
mcsinent he could do so decently. 

“ Well, in— in looking into things. Getting some of these 
papers straight, for instance : and — and mastering the various 
matters connected with the estate.” 

John Clan waring quite thought he had not heard ariglit. 

I, sir. I could not j^ossihly undertake anything of the 
kind.” 

“ There’s no one else so fitting,” rather sharply S2)okc Sir 
Done. “ It will be your own jirojier business some time.” 

“ I ex2)ect when that time comes — wliich I hope will not 
bo yet awhile, fiither,” he broke off to say in a fit of duty — 
“that I shall chiefly leave it to a steward, as you have 
done.” 

“ It is awful trouble that Drew should have become 
inca^iacitated in tliis sudden way ! Look at all these 2)aj)ers, 
John! — I can’t make head or tail of them. And there are 
twice as many moi’e down at liis house.” 

John Olaiiwaring looked from the 2)a2)crs on the table to 
those in the secretaire. Ho would as soon have meddled 
with the Augean stables. 

“ And things arc going on out of doors nearly as badly as 
they arc within,” resumed Sir Dene. “ The men — when they 
work at all — do it all the wrong way. Tliey plough u^) 
meadows, and leave - for goodness’ sake, don’t mix the 2)a2)crs, 
John ! I’ve had work enough in sorting them.” 

For Mr. (Jan waring, seeking a place on which to deposit 
his book, had pushed some of the papers one upon anotlier. 

“ You won’t try what you can do, then, John ? ” 

“ As I shqpld be sure to make no hand at it, sir, I had 
better not.” 

“ At least you might ride about a bit, and direct out of 
doors.” 

“ I should only mislead others : knowing nothing about it 
myself, or what your wishes are. Besides, father, 1 shall bo 
gone again in a day or two now. My home is London, you 
know, sir.” 

‘ “ What will you do when you come into the 2daco after 
me ? WhoeVer holds Becchhurst Dene should live 6n it.’^ 

“ As of course I shall. ^It will be different theii.” 

3ir Dene sat looking straight out before hini. Some 
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Foliition'mnst he found to his present perplexity. His son 
spoke. 

“ If I were you, sir, I should engage a now bailiff forth- 
with. Some man of experience, who can grasp these matters 
at once, in Drew’s 2 )lace.” 

Should you 1 ” retorted Sir Dene. “ He’d be more of a 
.stranger to it than I am : and who is there to put him in 
; the right way, I should like to know? There’s only one 
man able to grasj) them : and that’s your brother Gcoffry.” 

Mr. dan waring drew in his thin lips, and superciliously 
took uj) his book. He considered it an insult to the rest of 
the family for Geoffry to be so much as mentioned in their 
hearing. 

“ If 1 put down a few questions upon paper, John, would 
you mind riding over to Malvern, and getting Geoffry to 
answer them ? ” 

“ I should mind it very much indeed, sir. Nothing would 
induce me to go on a mission to him. If absolutely neces- 
sary that some one should see him, send Gander.” 

Sir Done, vexed with John, vexed with every one, said no 
more : and Mr. dan waring took the opj)ortunity to return 
to his sofa and his novel. The baronet had missed Geoffry all 
along ; but never so much as now, at the close of the year. 

After the first burst of indignation had blown over, on the 
discovery of the marriage. Sir Dene had calmed down 
wonderfully. John went away again. Miss dewer took 
herself off : there was only Sir Dene at home, and ho felt 
very lonely. Not an hour of the day but he thoughf of 
Geoffry, who had never before given him an undutiful look 
or word, who had been his constant companion of late years ; 
he would often catch himself wishing thatnho could sec 
Geoffry riding up the path. Applying to Geoffry to help 
him out of this dilemma, resulting from Drew’s accident, 
seemed therefore more easy of accomplishment to Sir Dene 
than if his feelings had retained their full bitterness against 
his son. • 

An hour longer he sat over these confusing j)apcrs, never 
touching them; attempting no further to reduce them to 
order. Had he seen any other way out of the trouble, ha’d 
any livilig person, except Geoffry, been able to Ifielp him, he 
w’ould not have sought his discarded son. But there was no 
one else * ahd^so Sir Dene could not well help himselfv He, 
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waited, sbilly-shallying, until the afternoon wafl pas^ng; and 
then, saying nothing to John of his intention, ordered his 
hdrse and rode away in the direction of Malvern. In his 
heart of hearts, Sir Dene was glad of the opportunity of once 
more seeing Geoffry, 

“ He never turned a deaf ear to any request of mine, as 
John docs,” thought the baronet, bitterly. He would often 
feel a little bitter with his eldest son. 

At this time Great Malvern was a very different place 
from what it is now : the houses scarcely outnumbered the 
hills. The cottage to whose lodgings Geoffry had taken his 
wife was a small abode nestled near the foot of the hill on 
the road leading to St. Ann’s Well. They had been married 
nearly two months now, and were in it still. 

Christmas would have been dull for the young wife in 
these confined lodgings but for the intense love she bore her 
husband. If hallowed by his presence, all places were alike 
to her— a paradise. An African desert would not have been 
a desert with him. They were invited to spend Christmas 
Day at Harebell Farm: and Geoffry Clanwaring accepted 
it, because it would give pleasure to his wife. However, 
the day before Christmas Eve a deej) snow set in, rendering 
the roads bad for travelling ; and so they stayed at home. 
A delusive dream had lain on Geoffry — that his father might 
relent in the blessed Christmas-tide, and summon him and 
his young wife to Bcochhurst Dene. 

This w^as the last day of the old year ; and it was Geoffry’s 
bifthday. Twonfcy-six to-day. He had suddenly remembered 
it as they were seated at their early dinner, and proclaimed 
it to his wife. 

“ Oh, Geoffry ! — never to have told me ! Never to have 
let mo wish you many happy returns of it this morning ? ” 

“ I forgot all about it. You can wish it me now, love.” 

She got up, and put her arms about his neck, whispering 
softly; tears filling her eyes with the intensity of her 
emotion. Geoffry held her to him whilst he thanked her 
and kissed her. Kissed her as fondly as he had done on 
their wedding-day. 

■ “We ought to have made a festival of it, Geoffry,” she 
said, going back to her seat ; “ to have had a plum»«i)udding 
at the very least. And t^ere is only cold beef for vou ! ” 

, “ Cold beef is as good as hot, Maria.” ' ‘ ^ 
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“ I shall make a feast for tea.” 

He laughed a little. “ What will it bo ? Roast peacock ? ” 

‘‘ Jam ; and pikelets ; and Malvern cakes.” 

“ You extravagant girl ! ” 

“ But it won’t be your birthday again until next year.” 

When dinner was over, and Geoffry sat thinking of 
things, it occurred to him to wonder whether his birthday 
was being remembered at Beechhurst Dene, and whether a 
letter of repentance, wiitten to his father on that day, might 
produce any softening towards him. It w^ould be necessary 
to try to induce Sir Dene to relent if possible ; for his little 
hoard of money would not last for ever. He and Maria 
were practising economy: but times were hard at that 
period, and provisions very dear. 

“ A letter will do no harm, if it does no good,” decided 
Geoffry. ‘‘ And in any case I should like to wish my father 
a happy New Year.” So he drew his chair to the table and 
wrote. 

The snow had disappeared some days now, and this day 
was very fine : but early in the afternoon that dense mist 
came on, well known to the dwellers under the Malvern 
Hills. It used to bo worse than it ever is now : perhaps the 
mist cannot contend with the town the place has grown into. 
At half-past three o’clock, when Geoflry folded his letter, 
he could hardly see to write the address. 

Sitting down by the fire, he stirred it into a blaze, and 
drew his wife to liim. She was putting up her work, for it 
was too dark to continue it. 

“ Just look at the mist, Geoffry ! ” 

“Ay. You cannot go out now, young lady, for your 
Malvern cakes. I shan’t let you.” 

She had been saying that she would go with him when he 
went to post his letter. Maria looked out at the mist a 
little wistfully. 

“ You will bring the cakes in for me instead, won’t you, 
Geoffry ? And the pikelets.” 

“ I dare say ! ” 

“ And we will have tea early, and shut out the mist — say, 
half-past four. Oh, Geoffry, it will bo a happy evening ! ” 

“ Yo& little syren ! ” 

He sjj^t on, ialking with her of the letter, and the probable 
effect it might have on Sir Dene ; and the minutes slipped 
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by. When the clock struck four, Geoffry rose to g<^> on his 
errand. 

How many pikelets, and how many cakes ? 

“Three pikelets,” she answered; “two for you and one 
for mo. And three twopenny cakes.” “ Malvern cakes,” it 
should he said, had in those days a world-wide fame. 

“ And the jam you talked of ? I’m sure the shops will 
take me for a porter.” 

“Jam! Oh, I have plenty of that. Mamma gave mo 
some jars of several sorts, j^acked in a basket, when wo 
were last there. Don’t you remember, Geoffry ? Wo 
brought it liome in the gig.” 

GeotFry Clan waring went into the bedroom for some 
silver, and departed. Maria called the landlady, asked her 
to bring in the best tea-things, and said there would ])0 
pikelets tootoast. That worthy person immediatidy turned 
crusty — which she had a halht of doing. The best tea- 
things she tnade no objection to ; but the pikelets wore pro- 
nounced “impossible. She had just raked up her kitchen 
tire, leaving only a spark o’ blaze to bile the kettle, for she 
was a-going out later to watch-in the New Year with a 
friend. Pikelets couldn’t be toasted nohow at the black 
bars.” 

“ Never mind, Mrs. Brown ; I’ll toast tliem luu’e,” said 
Maria, cheerfully — wlio, young and timid, was q-ui to under 
Mrs. Brown’s dominion. “ Bring in tlie butter, j)lc{iso, and 
the toasting-fork.” And Mrs. Brown bestirred liersclf. 

“ I shall put on my best frock for tliis evening,” thought 
Maria, as she watched the woman lay the table. “ I will go 
now, whilst Geoffry’s away, and surprise him. And then I 
shall bo ready to do the pikelets.” 

The first thing Maria saw wlien she entered the bedroom 
was the letter lying on the dressing-table. Geoffry must 
have laid it down, and forgotten it. She dressed, and then 
carried the letter to the other room, and waited, knowing ho 
would come back for it. 

Presently he appeared, with the pikelets, the cakes, and a 
beautiful pink camellia, that he had picked up somewhere, 
for Maria. She strenuously declared that it ought to be in 
his own coat, as it was his fete day, Geoffry laughed, and 
fastened it in her dress-bq^y, saying that a dandeli<p would 
.be more in his way, 
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“ Do you know that you left Sir Dene’s letter at home, 
Geoffry?” 

“I know it now. The hunt I had in all my pockfets 
when I went to put it into the box amused the village boys 
amazingly.” 

He took the letter, and went out again. It was her 
wedding-dress that Maria had put on ; the beautiful India 
muslin she was married in. No oi)portunity had arisen for 
wearing it since ; and perhaps it was rather light in texture 
for this evening. Maria deemed it the most appropriate 
dress in the world — for was it not her husband’s birthday. 

With her beautiful hair falling; with no ornament in the 
delicate robe, except the pink camellia ; with her pretty 
white neck and arms bare, after the fashion of the day, 
Maria Clanwaring returned to the parlour as charming a 
picture as man’s eyes ever rested on. The candles were 
liglited on the table; and — if she stole a glance of admiration 
at herself in the glass, vanity itself would forgive the sin. 

“ Geoftry will not know me,” she softly said, as she knelt 
down to toast the pikelets. “Why! — how soon he is back 
again ! ” 

For the front-door had been knocked at, and answered. 
Steps approached the room ; the door was flung wide, just 
as Gooflry flung it. 

“ Is Geoflry Clanwaring here ? ” 

The voice was a strange voice, proud and stern. Maria 
started up, almost dropi)ing the j)ikelct oflf the toasting-fork 
into the aslies. She felt ready to drop too when she saw^Sir 
Dene. They stood, gazing at each other : Maria in trembling 
dismay ; Sir Dene in involuntary admiration. 

Never in all his life had he seen so lovely a^picture. She 
looked, in this white dress, little more than a child, with 
her smooth falling curls, her blushing cheeks, and licr 
delicate face. Gently jmtting down the fork — it was at 
least a yard long — she moved a little nearer, in shrinking 
modesty, to receive him,^ 

“ You are my son’s wife, I suppose, young lady ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And one to make any son forget his allegiance for,” 
niuttcr<iM Sir Dene to himself. “ Hanged if I can bo sure I 
should not have done as Geoff did ! ” 

“ Wi?l ybu^'tako a scat, sir?” she ventured to ask. 
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“ 111 shake hands with you fifst, my dear,” he said. And, 
taking her hand, he stooped and kissed her. 

fThe tears rushed into Maria Clanworing’s eyes at the un- 
expected kindness. Sir Dene saw them, and kissed her a 
second time. 

“ There’s nothing to cry for, my dear.” 

“ Oh, sir, it is your kindness ! I think Geoffry, when he 
knows it, will be almost ready to cry too.” 

“ Where is Geoffry ? ” asked the baronet, sitting down. 

“ He has gone out to post a letter : it is to you, sir. He 
will not be long.” 

“ And you were toasting pikelets for tea,” said Sir Dene, 
observing the good things on the table. 

“ The landlady had let her fire go low, sir, and could not 
do them. But it is Geoffry’s birthday.” 

“ His birthday ! ” cried Sir Dene. “ I forgot it.” 

“ That is why we are having an extravagant tea,” she con- 
tinued, half in apology, deeming some sort of explanation 
necessary. 

And why you arc dressed up ? ” added Sir Dene, smiling, 
as he glanced at the table. 

“Yes, sir. It is my best white frock. I” — was married 
in it, she had been about to add, but remembered herself in 
time — “ had just put it on. Geoffry brought me home this 
beautiful flower.” 

A beautiful flower, no doubt : but a sweeter flower she. 
A simple, guileless girl : that was evident. Sir Dene had 
been in the room only two or three minutes, and he felt that 
he already almost loved her. The next to enter was Geoffry, 
who stood in unmitigated astonishment. 

Sir Dene did not shake hands with his son. An idea 
struck him that it might be a compromise of dignity to do 
that all at once. He told Geoffry, speaking distantly, of the 
difficulty he was placed in through the accident to Drew, 
and that he should require his assistance to disentangle 
affairs from the confusion that, to him, they appeared to be 
in, Geoffry at once replied that he would do anything and 
everything in his power. Seeing them thus engaged, Maria 
quietly resumed her toasting. Geoffry came up, and would 
have taken the fork from her. 

“ I’ll do this, my dear — if it has to be done here ? What’s 
Mrs. Brown about ? ” * c 
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“ She has let her fire out. Please^ Geoffry, let me do it,” 
she whispered. “ Indeed, I would rather ! Stay you with 
Sir Dene.” ^ ; 

She was in earnest, her trembling voice and her eyes 
pleading anxiously. So Geoffry relinquished the fork to 
nor and returned to his father. When the pikelets were 
buttered and the tea made, she waited by the fire in silence. 
Geoffry looked at the table and loolccd at his father. 

“ Would you take some tea with us, sir,” ho asked, with 
much deprecation. 

‘‘ I don’t care if I have a cup,” said Sir Dene. “ The mist 
has got down, my throat.” 

So they all sat doTpi together ; Maria’s hand shaking 
visibly when she handed him his cup. “ A modest, gentle 
girl, and every inch a lady — as poor Geoff said,” again 
thought Sir Dene. “She’s worth a dozen of Jqhn’s grand 
London wenches, with their patched and powdered faces.” 

Sir Dene partook of the good things with much relish ; 
the pikelets, the cakes, the strawberry jam ; and he drank 
three cups of tea. Then he said he must go, unless ho 
would be quite benighted. He did not kiss Maria when he 
went away: but he shook hands cordially, and called her 
“my dear.” It was arranged that Geoffry should meet 
Sir Dene at Drew’s house, as early as he could got there 
after breakfast in the morning. Geoffry walked down 
with his father to tlic small inn — the Unicorn — whore he 
had left his horse ; and saw him mount. Sir Dene gave 
him Ids hand. 

“ Thank you, father, for coming over,” said Geoffry, in a 
low tone that was full of feeling, “ Thank you doubly for 
sj^eaking kindly to my wife.” 

“ Well, you see, Geoffry, she’s very nice and*pretty.” 

“ She is more than that, father. Godd-night, sir,” 

Standing over the fire with his wife when he got back, 
his arm roimd her waist, her head leaning against him, 
Geoffry Clanwaring spoke of the hopeful turn that affairs 
seemed to have taken. . He had been feeling the estrange- 
ment from his father and his home far more deeply than he 
had ever cared to tell his wife. 

“ My fether may not take us into full favour quite at once, 
Maria; it is not to be expected; but I think the way is 
being paved* fdr it.” 
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‘‘ He kissed me, Geoffry,” she whispered, her eyes shining 
through their glad tears. 

*“ Kissed you ! 

“He kissed me twice; he did indeed. It was when he 
first came in.” 

“ Thank God ! ” thought Gcoffry. But he said nothing. 
Only held his wife the closer. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE bailiff’s LODGE. 

Be very sure that Geoffry (.Ian waring did not let the grass 
grow under his horse’s feet in riding over to Hurst Loot the 
following morning, New Year’s Day. Break of day had seen 
him in the saddle. At Drew’s house he found Siinmonds 
the gamekeeper, who had heen placed there to take care of 
things upon the bailiff’s de2)arture. 

It was a very pretty place, this dwelling, commonly called 
the bailiff’s lodge. Mr. Honey thorn used to say it was too 
good for Jonathan Drew. Had a gentleman been its in- 
habitant, it would liave been a cottage ornee. Sheltered 
amidst trees and shrubs, with some of the same sort of 
yellow jasmine on its walls that had been, on the widow 
Barber’s, it was as rural a lodgment as any in the district. 
There were two sitting-rooms : one, used as a bureau, or office, 
by "Drew, contained the papers and things relating to the 
estate ; the otlier had not been used at all ; for Mr. Drew 
had found the kitchen good enough for his meals and even- 
ings. There were three chambers above: two large, one 
small. 

Geoffry Clanwaring sat down at once to the papers ; and 
when Sir Dene arrived, they were all in good order for ex- 
plaining to him. For a good half-hour Sir Dene did his 
best to master them ; and found it a failure. * 

“ I’ll tell you what it is, Geoffry,” said he, “ I shall make 
nothing of these things myself : my capacity does not lie in 
this direction, I think ; and John won’t attempt to help me — 
though he ought to do so. You will have to come back again.” 

“I should desire nothing better than to be allowed to 
^come back,” spoke Geoffry, with candour. 
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“ Not Jto Beoclilnirst Dene,” hastily rejoined the baronet, 
fearing he might ])o misiitiderstood. “ That could not be. 
I should liavc your brothers up in arms: John espcciaWy. 
Ee^’inald is at a safe distance, thank goodness. Ho can 
Avrito sharp letters, though.” 

“ I did not think of coming back to Beechhurst Dene, sir,” 
said (kioifry, quietly. 

“That’s well. See liere, Gcoffry : I must speak out 
plainly, and tlien we shall understand each other,” continued 
Sir Dene. “You were guilty of an act, marrying as you 
did, tliat was altogether unjustifiable : it involved, to me, 
botli disobedience and ingratitude. Had your wife been 
different from what she is ; had she been vulgar or upstart, 
for instance, I could never have forgiven you. Never. As 
it is — well, I must partly forgive you. Though I cannot 
recadve you on a fiimiliar footing as one of lyy sons, or 
Avelcome you to Beechhurst Dene, I will extend you my 
countejiance in a degree. If you are not above taking the 
management of things in Drew’s place, wliy, I will make it 
worth your while.” 

“ I am not above it, I assure you, sir,” said Geoffry ; “ but 
would accept the post, and thank you for it. Aftcu* all, I shall 
only be doing what 1 have done ever since you bought tlio 
pr() 2 >crty. More responsibility will lie on me ; somewhat 
m()r(i work ; tliat is the only dilierence, sir.” 

“ You Avould liave to live on the spot, you know.” 

“ Of course. Wliy could I not have Diis Jiousc, sir ? ” 

Sir Dene coughed. With all his vexation, with •all 
(xcoffry’s misdoings, he had not liked io p'oj[wsG that a son of 
his sliould succeed to the bailiff’s cottage. 

“ It would be the best and most convenient ^ling. But I 
thought you might not like it, Geoffry.” 

Geoffry Clanwaring smiled. “After our two rooms at 
Malvern, sir, I fear I and Maria shall b() fancying ourselves 
in a palace here.” 

“ Then that’s all settled, Geoffry,” concluded Sir Dene, 
gladly, as if he experienced a relief. “ I’ll have some furni- 
ture put into it, and you had better move over without delay. 
Or stay. Do you got the furniture, Geoffry,” added Sir 
Dene, second thoughts : “ you know best what will please 
you and your wife. Pay for it out of the funds : you’ll have 
plenty iff hamt now.” * 

Dene Hollow. 


8 
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“ Thank you very much, father/* 

“ And now come U2> to Beechhurst,** said Sir Dene. “ The 
papers there are in a hopeless mess : and Hill no doubt is in 
a temper at being kept waiting two mornings running. He 
was already there when I came away.’* 

They walked up the new road, Dene Hollow. It was only 
natural that the spot should bring back the remembrance of 
Drew’s accident. Gcoffry, who had not heard much of the 
2)articulars, inquired how Dobbin, known to be sure-footed, 
came to throw his rider. 

“ No one seems to know,” replied Sir Dene. Drew says 
lie doesn’t. It makes me think of our accident, Geojffry : we 
never could imagine what possessed the horses, you know. 
*Twas just in the same spot, too.” 

“ It seems odd,” said Gcoffry. 

“Our mishap was odd— and to me always will bo — but I 
don’t say as much for Drew’s. Many a horse, brave as a 
lion by day, will start at shadows cast by the moonlight. 
Besides ” 

“ Besides what, sir ? ” asked Geoffry, for Sir Done had 
suddenly paused. 

“ Well, Geoff — though I wouldn’t mention it to any one 
but you,” broke off* Sir Dene, confidentially — “ I cannot hclj) 
thinking that Drew must have had a drop more than was 
good for him at the time. He had had a long and tedious 
journey, and the night was cold. If a man’s scat is not 
steady, a slight .thing will unhorse him; the very fact of 
Dobbin’s galloping down the hill might do it.” 

“ I have never once seen Drew the worse for drink,” was 
Gcoffry’s reply to this. 

“ Neither have I — don’t think I would asperse the man 
causelessly,” returned Sir Dene. “ Briar, too, says ho was 
sober. Still there’s a lurking doubt in my mind that ho 
was not himself : and I don’t say it without a reason.” 

“ What is the reason, sir ? ” naturally asked Geoffry. 

Upon that. Sir Dene told the tale — calling* it a cock-and- 
bull story — thu^t had been told to him : of what Drew saw, 
or thought he saw, at the Trailing Indian. Sir Dene alto- 
gether disbelieved it. The surgeon had informed him what 
Black’s version was; and Sir Dene, judging by common 
sense, believed that to be the true version. Gooffiry listened 
in silence. 
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No^v^, wliat I think is this, Geoff : that no man could go 
the length of fancying he saw what Drew fancied, unless his 
imagination and eyesight were both a little confused oy 
drink. If it was so, this would account for the accident. 
Drew confesses that he was going do^vn here at a tolerable 
pace.” 

Sir Dene turned his eyes on the road as ho spoke. They 
were close to the spot. 

“ Did Drew hold to his story afterwards V ” asked Geoffry. 

“ In the most positive manner. He says he was never in 
his life more sure of anything than he is that the coffin 
came out of the inn. Of course, having fancied \ic saw it, 
it became impressed upon his imagination.” 

“ For my own part, I should not be disposed to trust to 
a word asserted by Black,” remarked Geoffry. “I would 
rather believe Drew.” • 

“ Nonsense,” said Sir Dene. “ Drew’s story carries im- 
l)robability on the face of it ; whereas Black’s has been con- 
firmed. There was no one ill at the Trailing Indian ; no 
one was stopping there : so how could any one die V ” 

In what way was Black’s account confirmed ? ” asked 
Geoffry. 

“ He said that the hearse merely called at the inn to bait 
the horses. It drove in about ten o’clock, he told Briar. 
Now, it happened that some man Briar knows saw a hearse 
turn off the turnpike road at that hour and drive in to tho 
inn-yard. So far, Black was confirmed.” 

“ Yes,” acquiesced Geoffry. But it crossed his mind that 
tho hoarse must equally have driven in sometime, had its 
errand been to fetch the dead away. “ Have . you seen 
Black, sir, and questioned him upon the subject ? ” 

“Not I,” said Sir Dene. “Why should I? He would 
probably teU me to my face that hearses are just as much 
at liberty to demand refreshment at his house as carriages. 
In short, I have no doubt whatever that the whole ex2)lana- 
tion, both of that and tho subsequent accident, lies in the 
fact that Drew had taken a glass too much.” 

“ It may have been so, sir. But I have a bad opinion of 
Black. I don’t think he would stick at much.” 

“ It \S just this, Geoff, as I believe ; that Black’s case is 
an illust2’atioi\of the old saying, ‘jGive a dog a bad name, 
and hang him/ He is not a white sheep by any means* 
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but I dare say report makes him out a great deal worse than 
he is in reality. Come along.” 

In going up the slight ascent, Sir Dene, quite nneon- 
Bciously, took Geoffry s arm. Forgetting the escapade of 
which liis son had been guilty, quite forgetting the late 
estrangement, he put his arm within Geoffry’s as he used to 
do. A gentleman, who happened to bo walking amidst the 
trees on the liigh bank above them that skirted the road, 
approached tlie edge and cautiously leaned over. It was 
the heir, John Clan waring. He had recognized his father’s 
voice, and wondered who he was with. 

And if Mr. Clanwaring had seen Sir Dene familiarly 
walking with a long-armed baboon, he could not have felt 
more utterly astonished. With Geoifry ! — arm-in-arm ! 
John Clanwaring closed his eyes for a moment and opened 
them again, thinking ];)crhaps some mist had obscured liis 
sight. But no. It was Geoffry the renegade! T]ic lieir 
stood watching them up, and wondering wlicthcr liis father 
had gone clean mad. 

He watched tliem enter the gates of Beechhurst Ihme : ho 
saw the woman at tlio lodge come out and droj) a curtsy to 
lier master. She dropped two — two ! to Geoitry. Mr. Clan- 
waring came to the conclusion that not only Sir Dene must 
be mad, but a great part of the world ])cside him. 

Little suspecting that condemning eyes were following 
them. Sir Dene and Geoffry continued tJioir way to the 
house, turning off to the side-entrance. Mr. Clanwaring 
went on slowly to the front, gained the library, and rang an 
imperious peal at the bell for Gander. 

“ Did Sir Dene come in a few minutes ago ? ” 

“ Yes, Bir,V was the man’s rejily. “ He came in with Mr. 
Geoffry. They be hard at work with the papers in Sir 
Dene’s parlour. Hill at the Lea Farm is gone in to ’em 
now.” 

From Gander’s long service in the family, and the con- 
fidential terms he was on with the boys when they were 
young, they said anything to him, never attempting to bo 
reticent. 

“ I wonder Sir Dene did not kick him out, rather than 
hand him into his parlour,” quoth Mr. Clanwaring,"^ standing 
before the fire with his coat-tails under his ar^, and, speaking 
deliberately. 
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‘‘ Mr. Oeoffry have come by appointment, said Gander, 
who liked the younger brother ten times better than he did 
the elder. “ Leastways, I take it to be so.” • 

And why do you ‘ take it ’ to be so ? ” scornfully asked 
the heir. 

“ Because Sir Dene says to me last night, says he, ‘ Mind 
you have a good tire early in my parlour, Gander : I’m ex- 
pecting Mr. Geoffry on business.’ That’s wliy, sir.” 

“ Mr. Geoffry must have the impudence of Satan to write 
and proffer a visit here,'' cried John Clan waring, assuming 
this to have been the fact. 

“ Well, Mr, Clan waring, it strikes me that Sir Dene went 
and fetched him,” returned Gander, confidentially, secretly 
rejoicing that he had it to say. “ When Sir Dene got homo 
last night, he told the groom that him and iiis horse liad 
a’most got lost in the mist, coming down the Ijnk. So wo 
took it tliat ho must have been to Malvern.” 

Worse and worse. John Clan waring signed impatiently 
for Gander to go, and tlieu indulged his wrath alone. Let 
us give him his duo : excepting on the score of the marriage, 
lie liad no ill-feeling against Geoffry; but in his proud and 
haughty temper, he considered that act had brought a sfain 
on the family not to be washed out. 

Tlie morning wore on. Sir Dene and Geoffry remained 
in tlie jiarlour, v(iry busy. At luncheon-time, Gander went 
to tell his master that it was ready. 

Sir Dene rose ; and sat down again. How could he go to 
luncheon and not ask Geoffry? And yet— to invite him to 
2)artake of a meal in the house would look as if his offence 
were rpiite condoned. And (here lay the obstacle) what 
would John say? ^ 

“Oh, bother John — I can’t help it,” mentally spoke Sir 
Dene, in his x>eri>lexity. “ Will you come and have some 
lunch, Geoffry? You must be peckish after your early 
ride.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Geoffry. And rose to follow him. 

In the dining-room stood the heir. When he saw Geoffry 
enter with his father, just as it used to be, to sit down at the 
same table, one of themselves, ho felt that it was a little 
more ihan he could stand. Geoffry went xip to him, his 
kindly eyes looking straight intjj his brother’s, as he held 
out his haud liesitatingly. 
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“You would not shake hands the last time we parted, 
John : your anger was fresh against me then. Will you do 
SO' now ' 

“No,” said John Clanwaring, in a voice low from con- 
centrated passion. He was never loud, this young man ; but 
all the more firm and bitter. 

“ And yet, my father has — in a degree— forgiven me ! ” 

“ But that I see —what I see — with my own eyes, I had 
not believed Sir Dene would have lent his countenance to 
disgrace.” 

“ Oh, hang it, John ! ” interposed Sir Dene, testily, not 
feeling over-comfortable, and half ashamed of his own 
leniency. “ Geoffry is the only one who can help me out of 
the confusion caused by Drew’s departure. You would not 
try it, you know. Come, sit down.” 

“ No, sir^ Not with him.” 

“ He is your brother, John.” 

“ Unfortunately — yes. But I can never again regard him 
as one.” 

Mr. Clanwaring stalked deliberately out of the room, 
vouchsafing no further notice ; ordering Gander, as he brushed 
by the man, to bring him something to the library. 

“ You see the difiiculties I have to contend with, Geoffry,” 
quietly remarked Sir Dene, when they sat down. “ I can’t 
do quite as I would.” 

“Yes, sir, I see,” was the answer. “Bo assured I will 
not intrude upon you here unnecessarily, to add to them.” 

And so, Geoffry Clanwaring and his wife took up their 
abode in the bailiffs lodge. And the months went on. 


CHAPTER XL 

IN THE SAME SPOT. 

Mr. and Mrs. Owen sat at supper in the ordinary living- 
room at Harebell Farm. They were taking it later than 
usual. It was Saturday, and Easter Eve. The farmer 
had been over to Worcester market. After his business was 
transacted, he had remained the evening with his daughter 
Mary and her husband, ajid invited them to^.sponfl Easter 
Day at the farm. Which made him late in reaching home. 
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“How does she look, Bobert?” questioned Mrs. Owen, 
upon his saying that the invitation was declined. 

“ Mary ? she is — I don’t see that she looks much better,” 
was the cautious answer. Glancing at his wife from under 
his handsome eyelids,* Bobert Owen decided that she was 
too delicate just now to be unnecessarily troubled. The 
impulsive reply he had been about to utter was : “ She is 
worse, and weaker.” 

“ And the baby ? ” 

“Oh, that’s hearty enough. It’s a pretty little thing: 
can almost talk.” 

Mrs. Owen laughed slightly. “ Almost talk ! Why, she 
is only nine months old yet.” 

“ Any way, she tries to talk. Girls are never backward 
in that matter. The child had its sleeves looped up with 
a row of pink coral beads, and gold clasps,” cojjtinued Mr. 
Owen. “Squire Arde took them there this week. He 
said they had belonged to his own child when she was a 
baby.” 

“ That is a curious thing for Squire Arde to do ! ” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Owen, after a pause. “ One would think he 
must have taken a fancy to the child.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” said the less imaginative fanner. 
“ He might have thought ’twas as well to put the beads to 
use —lying by and doing nothing. Mary was saying that 
Geohry Clan waring and Maria have promised to go over for 
a day next week.” 

Supper over, Mary Barber came in to take the tray aWay. 
Joan, tlic liard-working household servant, was never kept 
up later than ten, except in cases of emergency. It was 
nearly eleven now, and she had been in bed qp hour. The 
farmer began looking about for his cap. 

“ Have you to go out again to-night, Bobert ? ” asked Mrs. 
Owen. . 

“ As far as the two-acre meadow : I must take a look at 
Lightfoot.” 

“ Bugle is sure to have gone round there the last thing,” 
she r^ijjoined, in slight remonstrance. 

“ Not so sure, Betsy,” was the dissenting answer. “ He 
has berm growing lazy lately— or careless. Was Cole up 
to-day, do you know ^ 

“ Yes. Joan said she saw him in the yard with Bugle 
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I am sure you must be tired, Robert. I don’t see that you 
need go out again.” 

I shall do so,” persisted the farmer, rather obstiiuitoly. 
“ You had better got to bed, as it’s late.” 

“ Then you will read liow,” said Mrs. Owen. For the 
day was always ended at Harebell Farm with a chapter from 
the Bible. As Robert Owen took the book, his wife opened 
the parlour-door. 

“ Mary, will you come in to the reading ? ” 

“ I am busy, ma'am,” was the re])ly which came back to 
her from the kitchen. 

“ Jt will not hinder you more than two or three minutes,” 
said Mrs. Owen. 

“ It’ll hinder me more time than I can spare, with all 
these late supper-things to clear uji : and I’m sure I’m not 
a-going toi leave ’em till morning,” returned ind(3pend(ait 
Mary Ilarber. “The master can read without mo to-night, 
ma’am.” And Mrs. Owen shut tlio door again. 

He was going regularly through the Gos 2 )els, and read the 
chapter at which he had l(?ft off the previous night — the 
eighth of St. Mark. Tlien he i)ut on his great-coat ; took 
his hat — not readily finding the cap he kept for night use — 
and went out. 

It was a night late in March, almost April, but different 
from that one twelve months before, wln^n the two men in 
smock-frocks had gone stealing uj) Harebell Lane. That 
night had been bright and windy; this was still and misty. 
The moon ought to have been out to-night, but was not. 
Lightfoot, a favourite cow, was lying ill in the shed off the 
two-acre paddock ; and Robert Owen had latterly had cause 
to doubt the, attention of Bugle, his herdsman : hence his 
own visit. He reached ilie shed : found all tolerably right 
there, and turned his stejis homewards again. 

Ever since he had come out, his thoughts had been glancing 
back to the chajiter he had road : now that his mind was at 
rest as to Lightfoot, he let them dwell altogether uijon it. 

“ True,” ran his reflections : “ what shall it profit — though 
a man gain the whole world, if he lose his own soul ? It is 
but a short life here at best : and there arc the ages of 
Eternity to succeed it. Why don’t we, throughout ^:)ur poor 
brief lives, take better npte of the lessons ^lod lyis given 
Jo us?” 
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Wliy it was that Eobcrt Owen should have taken better 
note” latterly, he could not have told. The fact was so. 
Without any apparent will of his, ho had found his thouglits 
turned absolutely on serious things, and on the life that 
must come after this life. Three months ago, at the new 
year, he had quite electrified his Vtdfe (and astonislied the 
parson) by remaining at church to take the Sacrament. For 
Ilobert Owen, like too many householders of the district — 
and of other districts also, for that matter — had not been in 
tlie habit of doing anything of this sort. Tliey were content 
to leave this iu*actical part of religion to the women and to 
a future time, rerhaps it was the thought of his dying 
daughter — for that Mary Arde was dying gradually, lay on 
him witli a conviction firm and sure — that brought these 
I'eflections home to him, especially to*iiight. Tliey had never 
been more vivid. 

“ Poor young Tom gone on, and Mary going : only William 
and Maria left. Two in that world : two in this. Somehow, 

I feel as if I’d as soon go as stay. If Betsy Halloa ! 

Who’s abroad at this hour?” 

The sound of footsteps and supjjressed voices had struck 
upon his ear. He Avas in the narrow jiathway Ixitweiui the 
grove of trees and the fence, just above Harebell Pond. As 
it had been that past night twelve months before, so it was 
now. The two self-same men — or tAVO that looked 2>i’ecisely 
like them — came stealing up the lane; nothing Avas in their 
hands : but by daylight tlieir smock-frocks might have looked 
ratlicr bulky. Just as Kobert Owen had been in fliat spot 
and Avatcluid th(mi pass that other night, here he Avas again 
on this. It Avas a singular coincidence : he had never seen 
num since in that particular spot. 

He stood his ground, leaning against the fence and looking 
at them as they came on. It Avas sufficiently light for tliem 
to see him there, but they passed on without siieaking ; 
apparently Avithout looking. 

‘‘More underhand work at the Trailing Indian,” thought 
Eobert Oavcd, as he j)ursued his way homewards. “ I Avish 
that affair of AAdmt DrcAv saw was cleared up ! I don’t like 
it— and so I toldPriar; in spite of Mr. Eandy Black’s glib 
exidanaifon. However, it is no business of mine.” 

The nyiii w^e the same that had gone up on the former 
night— Micliael Gcach and Eobson. They arrived at the 
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Trailing Indian in a state of fury. Even Greach, generally 
so careless and easy, had changed his tone of late, and become 
qfiite as savage as Robson in regard to what they thought 
was the espionage of the master of Harebell Farm. 

“ It’s true, as Fm a living man. Black I ” he foamed, when 
they were disencumbering themselves in the private room of 
sundry articles that had been stuffed about them. “ In that 
old spy place, just above the pond, there he was, the devil ! ” 

Black answered by some of his bad language. 

“ I’ll tell ye what it is, mates,” spoke up Robson, waking 
from a sudden reverie, and bringing his closed hand with 
passionate force upon tho table — “ that there man must have 
some means o* getting at our movements. It’s as sure as 
eggs is eggs.” 

“ I have thought so some months past, bo shot if Tve not,” 
acquiescedi the landlord. 

Geach, never very prone to suspicion, glanced question- 
ingly from one to the other. He did not really understand. 
“ What d’ye mean ? ” he asked. 

‘‘ What do us mean ? ” retorted Robson. ‘‘ Why, what 
should us mean ? Owen has spies at work, and watches us 
according to the information they bring him in. Don’t be 
a fool, Geach.” 

“ I’m no more a fool than somebody else is. How could 
Owen have spies at work ? ” 

“I dun’ know how: he retorted Robson. “ Warn’t 
he stuck in that there place to-night, a-waiting and a-watching 
foi' us ? But for expecting us, would he ha’ been out at this 
hour, perched there No: it don’t stand to reason as he 
’ould. Thpre be none of his ewes i’ th’ mead now.” 

“ Robson’s, right,” spoke Black. “ I’ve been a’most sure 
of it since tho night he watched the load away in the hearse. 
How could he ha’ knowed anything was to be took away 
that particular night, but for being informed of it ? Would 
he have stopp^ ,out at that there stile watching our place 
till past midnigfit for nothing ? ” 

A silence-^ned, the three men looking at each other. If 
this really were so— that Mr. Owen had spies at work — it 
affected their interests in a very grave manner. Geach 
began to come round to their way of thinking. * 

“ What possesses the njan ? — what does ho^do it^for ? he 
asked, scarcely above his breath. 
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“Ah, what docs he doit for ! ” repeated Black, snceringly. 
“ Why, to get me out o’ the Trailing Indian. Now that that 
girl of hisn’s married to Sir Dene’s son, of course Owed’s 
got the young man’s ear — ’twas only him set the young 
fellow on me at the time you know of : pretty broad liints, 
too, he gave about the doings here ! Owen is plotting to get 
us out o’ the place : nothing more nor less.” 

. Robson rubbed the moisture from his startled face. “ They 
might be down upon you at any time, Black. He might ha’ 
come over that there night, folks helping him, and looked 
into the coffin. My patience ! What on earth should we ha’ 
done ? ” . . 

. “ Have you heard much about that since, Randy ? ” re- 
sumed Geach. “ Had more questions asked ? ” 

“ Never one — though I’ve waited for ’em,” replied Black. 
“ Neither from Priar nor nobody else. They’ve got hold of 
the tale round the place, though, and call it Randy Black’s 
coffin. The mischief was, getting it away of a light night, 
you see ; but ’twas in a hurry : and who was to fear eyes 
would be in this lonely place at midnight ? I wish Owen 
had been dead, I do, before ho had seen it ! ” 

“ But what’s to be done with the man ? ” demanded Geach, 
his eyes blazing with excitement. “We can’t submit to be 
watched in this way ; ’twould be destruction : and we shall 
want the hearse again soon.” 

“ Hang him,” said Robson, quietly, by way of answer. 
“ ’Twouldn’t be no sin,” he defiantly added. “ Hanging’s 
the nat’ral punishment o’ spies. And he’s a spy, out and 
out.” 

Again the men looked at each other meaningly. Black 
broke the silence. 

“ He’d only get his deserts. Trust mo for one thing, both 
of you : Owen shall be out of Harebell Farm before he gets 
mo out o’ the Trailing Indian,” 

Jonathan Drew’s sight had not deceit^ him ; neither had 
he taken anything to confuse it. Tli4 Ifeflirse had brought 
the coffin to the inn, deposited it inside the house, empty, 
and received it again, filled, two hours afterwards. This 
hearse was in the habit of making periodical visits to thef 
Trailing Cndian, always at the ghostly hours of night. But 
— to relieve tl^ reader’s feelings—it may as well bo stated 
that it never took away a human being, living or dead. Had, 
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the coffin been charged and oj^ened by Mr. Jonathan Drew 
that moonlight night, it would have been found to contain 
nothing worse than closely packed layers of valuable lace, 
with some costly articles of jewellery wedged in between 
them. 

It was a sure and safe way of transporting articles to 
London or elsewhere, which might not be sent in the broad 
light of day. Who would dream of suspecting a hearse, 
wlietlier travelling along the highway by moonlight or 
sunlight ; or of searching the coffin within it ? Not even 
a Low Street runner. 


CHAPTER XII. 

ON EASTER NIGHT. 

The bells of Hurst Loot Church wafted their melodious 
sound up to Harebell Farm in the stillness of the Sabbatli 
moi’ning. Wlion the wind set this way, their cliimes could 
be lioard distinctly. Tlie dense mist of the 2)revious night 
— when Mr. Owen had walked to the two-acre meadow and 
seen the men stealing uj) Harebell Lane on their way to the 
Trailing Indian had given jdace to a clear atmosphere. 
The air was bright, tlie sun shone, the skies were blue. 
Oenerally speaking, Hurst Leet bells only gave out a brief 
ding-dong, to remind tlie world that it was Sunday ; to-day 
they were ringing. It was the custom of Hurst Leet C^hurch 
at that period to administer the Sacrament four times in the 
year : at Christmas and Easter ; at Midsummer and Michael- 
mas. On those occasions the bells rang for a few minutes 
at early morning. This was Easter Sunday. 

Mary Barber was laying the cloth for breakfast when the 
bells broke out ; the sound caught her car through the open 
window. She turned sharply round to look iit the cuckoo- 
clock against the wall. It wanted ten minutes to eight. 

“ I was sure it was behind,” she exclaimed to herself 
testily. “ That clock^s always getting slow now.” 

Robert Owen came downstairs, before the words had well 
left her lips, and entered the room. Never wasHho man’s 
singular beauty more remarkable than on a ^unday morning, 
when he was always dressed as a gentleman i He looked 
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rather surprised not to see breakfast laid : for the farm was 
punctual in its habits, and sat down precisely at eight on a 
Sunday ; on week-days at seven. 

“You bo down to the minute, sir,” was her greeting. 
“ And I be late.” 

It was HO unusual for Mary Barber to be “ late,” tliat Mr. 
Owen slightly lifted his eyebrows at the acknowledgment. 
“Your mistress is late, too,” ho observed, “and will not bo 
down for some minutes. She has had a bad night.” 

“What 7 did was to drop asleep just as I ought to have 
boon getting up,” said Mary Barber. “ I have had a bad 
iiiglit too — in one sense, and — I’ve a groat liiind to tell you, 
master, 

Her manner, as she spoke, was peculiar. Mr. Owen, who 
had gone to the open window and was listening to the bells, 
turned and looked at her. 

“ 1 have had an ugly dream, sir. Two dreams in one, as 
may be said ; for 1 woke between ’em ; and then went to 
slec'p, and dreamed it on again. It was about you.” 

Mary Barber was superstitious in the matter of dj’cams. 
She did not have them often. It must bo confessed that 
two or three times in her life her dreams had appeared to 
foreshadow coming events — events that afterwards liapj^cned. 
When young, she had dreamed of the death of her father, 
and narrated tlie dream : a few days after, his death, which 
was quite unexpected, took place. 

lio])crt Owen smiled. He w'as one of the least super- 
stitious men living ; would as soon have put faith in a ghT)st 
as a dream. 

“Yes, sir,” she said, the smile somewhat nettling her, “I 
know how you’ll ridicule all I say. But I thipk I’d better 
say it, for all that. There’s some ill in store for you, 
master ; so take care of yourself.” 

“ Is the ill ghostly or bodily? ” he rejoined. And Mary 
Barber did not like the mocking tone, good-natured though 
it was. 

“ Bodily, I should imagine,”^ was the half-defiant answer, 
as the tea-spoons were rattled into the saucers. “ Listen to 
me while I tell you, sir,” she added ; “ it will be off my 
conscien^.” 

“ You Jiad better be quick about it, then, or you will 
have your unstress down,” he said,* in resignation. “It may 
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be aK well not to tell di’eamn to her, if they tire ugly 
ones,” 

"She finished laying the cloth, and then stood in front of 
the table, facing him. Mr. Owen was at the open window 
still, listening to the bolls. 

“ Sir, I thought in my sleep that it was the dawning of 
to-day ; this very same Easter Sunday. All here seemed to 
be in a peck o’ trouble ; and it was about you. You had to 
go somewhere : I don’t know why or wherefore. It seemed 
to us that if you went, some awful ill would come to you of 
it ; wo know that it would ; and yet there seemed no help 
for it ; never a thought crossed any of us to say, ‘ Don’t go.’ 
It seemed just one o’ those things that. he, as 'sure as 
night and day ; there was no question of passing it. Wo 
w^ere in frightful distress. Dreams aro vivid ; I often think 
they i)ictu'’e things a bit like what they’ll be in heaven ; 
thart is, when wo shall no longer see through a glass darkly. 
There was never such distress in this house, sir, as wo 
seemed to bo in then, and because you had to go : it was 
just a keen anguish. We were all crying bitterly.” 

“ Whom do you mean by ‘ all ’ ? ” questioned Eobort Owen, 
as lie i)aused. 

“ I don’t know. 1 think my missis and the young lasses 
were here ; 1 know it was home ; this farm, these rooms ; 
and several of us stood about. The only face I clearly 
remember -was Joan’s : she was sitting down on the wooden 
chair by the ironing-board in the kitchen, her hands clasped 
on her linsey apron, and lier eyes hot with tears. Nobody 
but you seemed to be unconcerned, sir.” 

«Oh,Idid,didI?” 

“ You were moving about among us ; I saw you more than 
once. But you seemed not to notice us, and not to feel any 
of the trouble that wo felt. ‘ Whence the master going ? ’ 1 
said to Joan ; and I woke before she had time to answer.” 

“ Is that all ? ” cried the master, far more absorbed by the 
bells, whose sound he loved, than by the narrative. 

‘‘No, sir;, it’s not all. I woke with the distress, as it 
seemed : and I thought to myself what a strange dream. I 
wondered what the time o’ night was, and got up and looked 
from the window. Dawn was just glimmering, i/nd I saw 
the mist had cleared. I got into bed, dropped UfSleep, and 
was in the dream again. The same dream, master ; it seemed 
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to go on just as if I’d never awoke.- Joan was standing by 
tlie same chair, and she was cleaned now, and had on her 
host things. But you were gone, sir : and I saw, as plainly 
as I could ever see awake, her eyes red with weeping. The 
house seemed to bo in the same awful distress as before. 
We all set off to look for you, but we knew in our hearts 
that, look as we would, you would never again come back 
to us : we knew it as certainly as we can know anything 
in this world. All the same, we went about, crying sadly. 
Some went up the lane, some went over the fields, and some 
hadn’t got beyond the fold-yard : but all of us bearing for 
the same point, as it were : and all looking for you.” 

“ Which point ? The moon ? ” 

“ The Trailing Indian,” she answered, too much wrapt in 
her talc for resentment. “ At least, it was towards that 
direction that wo all seemed to be making for. l^as one o* 
them in the lane, and I awoke with the running. This clock 
was striking half after five, master ; and I sat up in bed, and 
asked myself what the strange dream could mean. I’ve never 
hardly had such a life-like dream as that.” 

Mr. Owen made no answer. 

“ I lay thinking what it could mean. Then I went and 
called Joan, for ’twas time ; and, after that, I lay thinking 
again. Just as I ought to have got up, I dropped asleep : 
and that has made us late, sir.” 

Mr. Owen bent his ear to catch the last chime of the 
bells. He made no reply. 

“ And I’m not able to tell what it means, sir, though* it 
has never been for a minute out o’ my thoughts since I got 
up. But, as sure as can bo, it forbodes ill to you.” 

‘‘ The last of the bells,” said Mr. Owen, as tjio vibration 
slowly died away. “ Mary woman, I wouldn’t let a foolish 
dream disturb me, if I were you.” 

“ I know that it makes just as much impression upon you, 
sir, as if I said I had read it in the newspaper,” returned 
Mary Barber, tartly. But I’ve told it ypu and my con- 
science is, so far, at ease: and I'd say farther, take what 
care you can o’ yourself. That’s all.” 

She loft the room, brought in a dish of ham, and set it* 
on the table with a dash. Mr. Owen had his Prayer-book 
in his hajd, looking out the ^op(jr psalms for the Easter 
service. 
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“ Sir, wLat ails Mr. George Arde and liis Avife, -that they 
can’t come over to-day for their Easter dinner ? ” resumed 
Mary Barber, in a different tone, for she had done for good 
witli the other subject. “ Our chiscakes 11 be good enougli 
for gentlefolks, 111 answer fori.” 

“ ( Iiccsecakes ! — it is not a question of cheesecakes,” ho 
ansAvered, Ailth a sigli. “Mary is not strong enougli to 
come over. Unless I am mistaken, this is the last Easter 
she AAull see in this Avorld.” 

“ Pcrhaj)S if she’d made an effort, sir, she might ha’ got 
here,” suggested Mary Barber, in softer tones — for the 
ansAver somoAAliat appeased the resentment she was feeding 
against things in general, and especially against herself for 
having dropped asleep when she ought to have got up. 
“ Our cliiscakcs is beautiful, this Easter : and Miss Mary 
always AVJts fond of ’em. Miss Maria never cared for ’em as 
Miss Mary did.” 

“ We must send her some,” returned Mr. Owen. 

“i\y, sir, that us Avill. I don’t like to liear of her get- 
ting Avorse. At Christmas, she looked like nothing but a 
drooping snoAvdrop.'' Tom Avas enough to go, witlioufc ” 

“Hush! — here’s your mistress,” Avas tlie warning inter- 
ruption 

Mrs. Oavou entered ; and not a Avord more Avas spoken on 
either of tlic subjects that master and maid had just then at 
heart : she, the dream ; he, his daughter’s failing liealtli. 
Mrs. Owen was in too delicate a state herself to be troubled 
unnecessarily. 

Again Robert Owen stayed to partake of the Sacrament 
after morning service ; and again Mrs. Owen, Avho was in 
tlie habit q.f staying, and the parson equally wondered. 
Gooffry Clanwaring and his Avife also stayed — for the first 
time together. Sir Dene was in his pew as usual; but 
afforded himself no opportunity of speaking to Geoffry and 
Maria. He always came out of church when the con- 
gregation, including his son and daughler-in-law, had 
departed. 

Things were going on quietly between Sir Dene and 
• Geoffry. They met frequently on business matters, and Sir 
Dene seemed cordial ; now and then he would s^y, “ How’s 
your wife, Geoff ? ” But Geoffry had not been mvited to 
take a meal at Beechliurst since the luiicheon, already 
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alluded to: Lis visits were confined to business in Sir 
Dene’s parlour. If any rare necessity brought Sir Dene Jto 
the bailiff’s lodge, ho would shake hands with Maria, and 
speak very kindly. 

Sir Dene was alone this Easter. John Clan waring had 
sent a wordy excuse for not quitting London. The heir was 
engaged to bo married now, and his ladye-love had claims 
on his time. Geoffry, knowing all this, had wondered 
whether Sir Dene might open his heart and invite him 
and his wife to dinner. But nothing of the sort took 
place. 

So Geoffry and his wife went up to dine at HareVell 
Farm, and remained there the rest of the day. Maria was 
grievously disappointed at not meeting her sister. 

“ Is Mary so much worse that she could not come, 
mamma? ” 

“ I don’t think it is exactly that,” said Mrs. Owen. “ She 
is very weak and delicate, you know, Maria ; but I suppose 
she could have come. George Arde has a bad cold, your 
father says ; is almost laid up with it. They have a fresh 
nursemaid, too. Mary had to send away the other.” 

Yes, Mr. Owen, to his wile, had put the absence from the 
Easter dinner upon any trivial excuse, rather than the true 
one— Mary Ardo’s fading life. And so tho cheesecakes 
were eaten without her, and the day passed. 

Tho might was bright, quite different from the previous 
one ; it was almost as light as day. When Geoffry Cltm- 
waring and his wife were de 2 )arting after supper, Mr. Owen 
put on his cap to walk part of the way with them. 

“ I should think that ca^) of yours will never wear out, 
papa,” saucily observed Maria. • 

“ It does not grow fi’esher,” returned Mr. Owen ; “ but it 
is good enough for a cold night, lass.” 

This cap had been a standing jjoke with Robert Owen’s 
daughters. It was of seal-skin, originally bonght for travel- 
ling ; was expensive, and considered irery handsome, in 
accordance with the taSte of the day. A year or two ago, 
when it was growing worn and shabby, Mr. Owen had taken 
it into night use. ’ One evening, in standing over the candle* 
to read a iettor, the front of it was woefully singed ; burnt, 
in fact, ^ary Barber, who nev^r would see anything 
wasted that 6onld possibly be used, edsred it round with 

Dene Hollow. 9 
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fiom'e wtite fleecy fur. This rendered it more comfortable 
than before : but certainly not more ornamental ; for it made 
one think of a magpie. 

Eobert, won't you put on your great-coat ? ” asked Mrs. 
Owen, as she followed them to the outer door. 

“ I think I will,” ho answered, turning back to take it 
from the peg. “ The air is frosty.” 

She stood a minute at the door watching them down the 
path that led round to the side of the house, Maria arm-in- 
arm with her husband; Mr. Owen buttoning his coat, his 
favourite stick in his hand. A chill seemed to take her and 
run through her frame ; she hastily closed the door and 
returned to the fire. 

“What be you shivering at, ma’am?” questioned Mary 
Barber. 

“ It is C5'ld at that open door,” answered Mrs. Owen, stir- 
ring the fire. “ I have felt a little shivery all the evening. 
This best parlour is not half as warm as the other.” 

It was then ten o’clock. Mary Barber, busy in the kitchen, 
helping Joan to put things straight there, did not come in 
again for nearly an hour. Mrs. Owen had dropped into a 
doze over the fire, and woke up with a start. 

“ Dear me ! I was asleep. What’s the tiq^e, Mary ? ” 

“ Hard upon eleven^ ma’am.” 

“ Hard upon eleven ! ” echoed Mrs. Owen. Why, where 
can the master be ? He must have gone all the way with 
them.” 

“It’s a rare fine night,’’ responded Mary Barber— as if 
tacitly implying that the fact might have tempted her 
master on. 

Mrs. Owen put the Bible on the table to await her hus- 
band’s return. Mary Barber sat down on the other side of 
the fire; and they waited on, talking of various things. 
Joan wanted a whole afternoon’s holiday on the morrow — 
and a ‘‘ whole ” t afiewioon dated in Joan’s vocabulary from 
one o’clock^^^ day^ " Mary Barber did not approve of 
Mrs. Owei^m^ving consented to Joan’s taking it ; and said 
so. The'j^^Oo-clock struck half-past eleven. 

“ Why, wdierC can he be ? ” exclaimed Mrs. Owen, 

Wond^ing did not bring an answer. The went on 
to twelve, Mrs. Owen was then in a state of great surprise, 
somewhat of alarm, * * 
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Mary, do you think he can be staying all this time at 
Maria's ? ” , 

“ Not unless him and Mr. Geoffry Clanwaring have got 
smoking a pipe together, missis. And that’s not over- 
likely.” 

“ But, even if they had, the master would not stay all this 
while.” 

The house was very still: nothing to be heard but the 
ticking of the cuckoo-clock, which came faintly through the 
open door of the other parlour. Joan was in bed and asleep, 
recruiting herself for the morrow’s pleasure. Parkes, the 
man who slept indoors, had also retired. The clock ticked 
on for another half-hour : and with every minute Mrs. Owen’s 
uneasiness grow greliter. 

“ Mary, it will soon be one o’clock,” she said in excite- 
ment. “It is not possible but that something must have 
happened to him! Perhaps he has fallen somewhere and 
hurt himself.” 

“ The best thing, ma’am, for you to do, is to go to bed.” 

“ Go to bed ! Nonsense, Mary. I could not sleep if I 
did. You must call Pai’kcs ; and let him go out and look 
for his master.” 

“ It’ll take more time and trouble to waken Parkes than 
to go myselfj” was Mary Barber’s answer. “ Once that man 
gets asleep, there’s no rousing .him till worktime i’ the 
morning. J’ll go, ma’am.” * 

If a thought crossed Mrs. Owen that she should feel ve^pr 
lonely by herself, she su|ipressed it. Mary Barber was even 
then putting on her bonnet and warm cloak. Her mistress 
flung a shawl over her shoulders, and went with her to the 
corner of the house where she could see the fold-yard. They 
both listened for a minute, hoping to hear footsteps ; but not 
a sound broke the night’s stillness. 

“ Take the open road down Dene I{ollow, Mary. That’s 
the way he’d come up : perhaps you him.” 

Now it is a fact, and one often by Ma^ 

Barber afterwards, that with the narration Of net cbeam in 
the morning, it had gone out of her memory. What with 
preparing the good cheer (deemed necessary fbiir Easter 
Sunday aa4 for the visit of Mr, Geoffry Clanwaring and his 
wife), and ^th^the bustle it was ip get out tO afternoon 
service herself; and to let Joan get out : in short, what with 
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the commotion of the day altogether, Mary Barber’s mind 
bad been fully occupied, and she had not once remembered 
her dream. As she passed through the foot-gate into Hare- 
bell Lane, some night-bird flew with a cry across the trees 
higher up, its wings making a great rush and whirr. 

“ That’s an owl,” thought Mary Barber, turning her face 
full towards the sound, and forgetting for the moment that 
owls flew silently. “ I hate them owls.” 

All at once, in that moment, as she stood gazing up the 
lane, the dream flashed into her memory. Just as it had 
been in the dream, so it was now in reality — Mr, Owen was 
missing and being looked for Only, in the dream many 
had been searching, and here it was only herself. So in- 
tensely did the fact — ^nay, the fear — come home to Mary 
Barber, that her arms dropped by her side as if they had 
been suddenly weighted. 

With a certainty that no persuasion could have shaken ; 
with a terror that seemed to stop the beating of her heart ; 
with a shivering sensation that perhaps she had never in 
her life, except once, experienced, the conviction crossed her 
that it was in that upward direction she ought to search, not 
the other. And Mary Barber had all but started up the 
lane at full speed. 

But, even with the most fanciful and superstitious, common 
sense must and does in a degree exert its sway. It told 
Mary Barber that there could be no motive in searching for 
l\er master in the opposite direction to that he had been 
bound for.* There was absolutely nothing to take him up 
Harebell Lane, especially when he had been going the other 
way. But, had she started as imj)ulse led her, it would 
have been tbo very exemplification of her dream — when she 
and others had been flying through the lane ; for what 
particular point she knew not, only that it was in the direc- 
tion of the Trailing Indian. 

“ It’s very o^d,” she said to herself, with .a sigh, as she 
turned th^^^Other way. “ How was it I forgot the dream all 
day long t-*-and why -should it have come rushing over me 
as I looked up the lane at the cry of that bird ? Was it the 
sight o’ the lane brought it back, I wonder ? But what’s 
stranger than all the rest, is the fact that the master should 
be missing as he was in the dream ; and ^hat J should ha’ 
come out after him.” 
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Very quickly she went on now. Under the park wall of 
Bcechhurst Dene went she, turning off opposite its front- 
gates, down the new road of Dene Hollow, so cold and whifo 
in the frosty moonlight. A few minutes brought her to tho 
bailiff’s lodge, now Geoffry Clanwaring’s humble residence. 

That Mr. Owen was not lingering there, appeared pretty 
evident ; tho house was shut up, its upper curtains drawn. 
By dint of knocking, Mary Barber succeeded in arousing 
Geoffry Clanwaring. Ho opened his chamber window, and 
looked out. 

“Is the master here, sir?” asked Mary, standing back 
against the shrubs to look up. 

“ What’s it you, Mary Barber ? ” ho exclaimed. “ Your 
master? No, ho is not here. What made you think he 
was ? ” 

“ Didn’t he come hero, sir, with you and Miss Maria ? ” 

“ No. He came as far as the new road ; and then turned 
back. lie said he was going to look at a sick cow : Light- 
foot, I think he called it.” 

Maria’s head appeared beside her husband’s shoulder. A 
thought had struck her. 

“ Is mamma taken ill, Mary Barber ? ” 

“ Not she,” replied Mary Barber, “ Why should you think 
that. Miss Maria ? ” For Mary rarely gave the young lady 
her new matronly title; the other was more familiar to 
her. 

“ Then why should ^ou have come after papa ? What is 
the matter ? ” * 

“ There’s nothing the matter, exco2)t that ho has not come 
home.” 

“ Oh, is that all ? ” returned Maria, carelessly :*and neither 
she nor her husband appeared to have an idea that it was 
so late. Suddenly aroused from sleep, they w^ero naturally 
confused. “Then why need you haye come?” repeated 
Mrs. Clanwaring. 

Mary Barber possessed a large share ’'^'J^dence. It 
occurred to her that she need not further alaim this young 
girl — who was not altogether in strong health— by stating 
what she feared. “We got wondering where the master* 
could be stopping. Miss Maria — and your mamma wanted 
to go to bed,” ^e said. “ That’s wjiy I come.” 

“Well, I hope you have liked your walk — and you’ve 
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given me a firight besides. Good*niii^h1^ Mary ; t wish you 
% pleasant ramble back again."* ^ , 

“Mr. Owen is ^ure to have been with Lightfoot ” added 
Geofiry. “You will find ajt hip^ewhen you get back 
again. Good-n^ght” .. ^ ^ * 

He closed the iirincLow i and Mary Ba;rber turned slowly 
away, her heai^ ten times heavier than before. Had Ligh^ 
foot been^ead or dying, he would not have stayed with the 
animal all that time. An awful prevision lay on Mary 
Barber^bat her master was dead. . ^ ^ 

It had been calm and still as ishe went down, but'bow a 
breeze had arisen ; stirring gently the branches of the trees, 
passing through them with a slight moan. The shadows 
played on the white road up Dene Hollow : Mary Barber 
thought of that other shadow that her mother professed to 
have soenyand shivered a little as she passed the spot. What 
with the remembrances attaching to the road, and this present 
midnight dread, things looked to her a little ghostly. 

A quick, firm step on the upper path. Mary Barber heard 
it, and her heart leaped with hope. But it proved not to be 
her master.. It was Mr. Priar. They met at tho corner 
opposite Sir Dene’s lodge. The surgeon looked thunder- 
struck at seeing her. 

“ Why, Mary Barber ! WJiat brings you abroad at this 
hour ? ” 

A brief mutual explanation ensued. Mr. Priar was on his 
way from the Trailing Indian, to which inn he had been 
suuunonediu desperate haste some few hours before. 

“ Wh^ on earth for ? ” demanded Mary Barber. “ Who’s 

<iiir’ ' / ^ 

He iiold her whOT-^at Je&stra^P^ as.jbis knowledge of 
the fjftCts aUbwe^^ hi|a. Thc^^^liPrlioon a come^ young 
woman, footsore with Set uu^ appear- 
ance at ,the Mr. Michael Geaoh, whose 

wife shp Gteach wentnnto a tower- 
ing mr coming after him, and ordered 

her refused to go; and a general quarrel 
ensued, with the fatigue, and the excitement of tho 

quarrel^p^^ouug woman was taken ill. Her symptoms 
grew senbofis; Mr. Priar was sent for, and arrived in time 
to ush^ in infant into the world. 

“WdJ, I’m sure!” cried Mary Barber, when she had 
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Kstened lio tho story. “Qeaeh?— Geach?— IVe heard that 
ziaBid (bfore now/’ 

He is an acquaintaaoe^ of Black’s,” sai4 Mr. Priar. 

Some loose fellow, wio appears by ^ts starts at the 
Trailiiig Indian.^ 

f “ Is the young woman his wife? ” 

Mr. Priar drew in his lips. *^J£ ireqtufSd to produce her 
marriage ^ lines/ 1 fancy she might ]^t 6 spmo difficulty in 
doing it/’ said he. " Black turned^ YHrtnhns^ over it, I hear : 
he is aunoyed that she should be Jaid up there. Shi.is very 
ill, poor thing/’ ’ ^ . 

“Did you see my master at the Trailing Indian ? ” re- 
sumed Mary Barber. “ Or in the lane as you came through 
it?” 

“ No. I should hardly be likely to see him at the Trailing 
Indian. As to the lane, it filmed more lonelj^^ than ever 
to-night, as if not a soul had been near it for ages.” 

He was about to pass on,, naturally wanting to get 
homo to rest. Mary Barber put out her hand to detain 
him. 

w “ James Priar” — she had celled him so before in solemn 
moments : and this seemed one of the most solemn she had 
ever passed — “ there’s a feeling upon me that some great ill 
has happened to the master. I believe he is dead.” 

“ Dead ! Mr, Owen ? ” ^ ^ 

Standing in the moonlight, Mary Barber disolos^ her 
reason for saying this, and related her dreapst^ regardless of 
the stale that Mr. Priar fixed upon her. As went * 011 , 
speaking very earnestly, the incredulous surprise on his 
countenance gave place to ^something very like concern. 
Peihaps he was som^w^ jupm^stitious himse^* 

“ Thafa why I asmPy&Jamea PHar, whglher you had 
seen him up Aer^ in the ^Br^am we seemed to 

kuow it was the right lb — somewhere 

toward the Trfdling Indian.” 

“I’ye neither seen sign nor wei| the 

answer. “If GeofiryXlanwaring teil$ywlp%^ going to 
see the sick cow, no doubt he went there.^ 4 

“ But be wouldn’t stay in the cowshed all 
“ YoUMon’t know. Possibly, he found worse, 

and mayfhava gone after Cole the .farrier. It ig^ipdikely, 
Mary.” 
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This idea had not occurred to Mary Barber. It was 
certainly possible. 

Yes, yes ! ” said the surgeon, hastily. “ For goodness’ 
sake don’t let your mind run on those other dismal thoughts. 
You’ll find him all right when you get home again.” 

She slowly shook her head, in spite of the faint hope that 
arose within her ; and they parted. “ I might think it,” she 
said, “ but for my dream. And morning dreams come true.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

AT THE TRAILING INDIAN. 

“ Has ho come homo ? ” was Mary Barber’s first question, as 
she entered, the farm. And Mrs. Owen went u^) to her as if 
it were pleasant to find herself again in companionship. 
The past hour had been worse than solitary. 

liobert Owen had not returned. There were no tidings 
of him within, any moi*C than without. Mary Barber men- 
tioned the suggestion offered by Mr. Priar. 

“ There’s nothing in it, ma’am, as I believe,” she said. 

“ But I’ll rouse up Parkes, and make him go with mo to 
the shed. If we see nothing o’ the master, we’ll come back 
and go down the hill to Cole’s.” 

After a considerable amount of trouble, Mr. Parkes, a 
thick-headed rustic of twenty, was aroused, and he and 
Ma‘iy Barber started off across the fields. The night was 
so light that they could clearly distinguish every feature of 
the way ; almost every blade of grass. 

“ I see tli^ master to-night a-going on to the shed,” 
suddenly cried Parkes : who had a Ground crop of red hair, 
and kept a few steps behind Mary Barber. 

She turned upon him. You saw the master going on to 
the shed I ” What do you me^n by that, 

Parkes ? ” 

He prooofjliea to explain how it had happened. Parkes 
had spent ^hfe afternoon at his mother’s — who lived two or^ 
three miles away, on the high-road that crossed the upper* 
end of the lane near the Trailing Indian — and come back 
later than he ought to hg,ve come. Jumping oven, the stileC 
opposite the inn, ho crossed the first field to the two-acre 
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meadow. There he suddenly saw his master come round 
the narrow path between the fence and the grove, just above 
Harebell Pond. Not caring to bo seen — for the rule was 
tliat he should be at home earlier — Parkes sheltered under 
the hedge, saw the master strike across the field towards the 
cowshed, and then made onwards as fast as his legs would 
carry him. 

“ What time was this ? ” questioned Mary Barber, when 
she had heard the confession. 

“ Blest if I can tell a’zactly,** replied the young man. “ I 
know ’twere a sight a’ter ten.” 

Therefore it appeared certain, from this testimony, that 
Mr. Owen, after parting with Geoffry (Ian waring and 
Maria, had gone straight on to the cowshed, through his 
fields. “ But you must have been a fool, not to show your- 
self and bear him company, as you were thcr^ Parkes,” 
cried Mary Barber, who liked nothing better in life than 
ket'ping the youth in order. 

They passed round the narrow path, so often mentioned, 
between the grove and the fence — Mr. Parkes taking a 
temporary recreation by catching up a clod of earth and 
droi)ping it over into Harebell Pond. It was the nearest 
way into the two-acre meadow, cutting off the width of a 
wide field. 

The shed was there, and the cow was there, all right and 
comfortable ; but Robert Owen was not. No sign, even, was 
seen to'tell that he had been there : but of courec such sign 
was not to be expected. • 

“ Let’s go and have just a look at the Trailing Indian,” 
cried Mary Barber. 

Parkes tramped off after her, over the stil^ and across 
the field to the other dtile, opposite the Trailing Indian. 
The house lay still and quiet in the moonbeams ; closely 
shut up ; there was not so much as a light visible to indicate 
the chamber of thq-sick woman told'btlfy^lMr. Priar. 

“ We’ll take the way o’ the lane back, iCary Barber, 
“ and go on straight to Cole’s.” 

It was just possible her master might have fallen some- 
where, she thought ; might be lying still, and so escape the* 
eyes of ^r, Priar, who had said the lane was empty. She 
kept her awn wide open, looking well to the banks on either 
side ; and looking fruitlessly. Parkes flung another clod 
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into tho pond as lie passed it, stirring up its green and 
slimy waters. It took more time to knock-up the farrier 
than it had GeotFry Clan waring. But' the man had not seen 
Mr. Owen. 

A more miserable morn than that dawning on Harebell 
Farm could not well bo imagined. Do what she would, 
bring any argument to bear against the impression, any 
amount of sober , reasoning, Mary Barber was unable to 
divest herself of the conviction that some untoward fate had 
overtaken her master, or of the notion that tho Trailing 
Indian and its inmates had something to do with his dis- 
appearance. She started off for the inn as early as she 
thought it would be astir, her footsteps brushing the dew 
from tlio grass. The side-door of the house was open ; she 
entered without knocking, and penetrated to the kitchen. 
Tho kettle was singing away on the sway over tho fire ; and 
Mrs. Black, kneeling befox*o the hearth, was raking tho dust 
from tho cinders into the purgatory. A teapot and caddy 
stood on the table. 

“ Where’s my master ? ” sharply demanded Mary Barber. 

Mrs. Black started up as though she had been shot. By 
the hue her face changed to, certainly telling of terror, 
Mary thought the woman must be taking her for an 
apparition. There was a minute’s silence. 

‘‘Who did you ask for, please?” then questioned Mrs. 
Black, in her meek way. 

“ I asked for my master : Mr. Owen, of Harebell Farm. 
That’s what I’ve come for.” ' 

“ But I don’t know anything of him,’" returned the woman, 
after a pause, and in what appeared to be genuine surprise. 
“ He is not here.” 

“ Didn’t he come here last night — say at half-after ten, or 
so ? ” pursued Mary Barber, hazarding the question. 

“ Not that I saw ; |iot that I know of. I think tho house 
was shut up afore that.” 

“He wentjjo the two-acre meadow about that time, to see 
a sick cow^*'’%e be thinking that he may have come on 
here : perhaps for something or other that he wanted.” 

The landlady gave her head a shake, as if hardly under- 
standing. “ I’ll ask the ostler, if you like,” she «aid. “ I 
wasn’t about here last night myself : we’ve a siok woman 
upstairs.” 
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“ 1 feel as sure in my heart that the master come on hero 
as though I’d seen him come, Mrs. Black.” , 

“ Well, ho might, in course,” admitted Mrs. Black, after a 
pause given to the considoration of the matter. “ I can’t 
say : but Joo’lkbe here in a minute or two.” 

Mary Barber sat down without being asked. Mrs. Black 
finished her cinders, and pushed the fender into its place. 

“ Where’s Black ? ” was Mary Barber’s next curt question. 

“ He’s not up yet,” replied the landlady. “ As for me, 
I’ve not been to iJjd.” 

Mary understood the reason — she had sat up with tho 
sick woman. “I heard on’t,” she said. “How is the 
person ? ” 

“ Well, she’s bad enough.” 

A short silence ensued. Mary Barber seemed impatient ; 
the landlady stood waiting for the kettle to boii, and took 
occasional glances at her morning visitor. 

“ But I don’t understand 'why it is you’ve come asking 
about this,” she suddenly observed, the point striking her. 
“ Did Mr. Owen get home ti2)By last night ? ” 

“jEfe get home tipsy!” was the indignant rejoinder. 
“ That was never a failing of his.” 

“ Then why should you think ho come to tho inn V ” 

“ We don’t know what to think. He never come homo 
at all.” 

Mrs. Black lifted her eyes in surprise. 

“ Hince the time when he w^ont to that cowshed last night, 
he has nevew been seen or heard of. My belief is that ho 
has been made away with.” k 

The woman was in tho act of putting a spoonful of tea 
into the teapot, as Mary Barber said this.# Tho words 
seemed to affect her strangely. Her hands shook so that 
she spilled the tea ; her face again turned livid. 

“ Why, what do you mean ? ” escape^ from her trembling 

lip®- ^ 

“ What I say,” sturdily replied Mary “ We have 

been abroad all night looking for the master, and he’s not to 
bo found above ground. I fear he has been mnvdored.” 

“ Mercy upon us I ” cried the woman, aghast. 

It waflkcvident that if the Trailing Indian (according to 
Maiy Ba»*ber*4? theory) knew anything of Bobert Owen’s dis- 
appearance, ’its mistress did not. Gathering up the spilt 
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tea from the table and putting it into the pot \/ith her 
trembling fingers, she was in the act of lifting the boiling 
kettle off the sway, when the ostler appeared, carrying two 
buckets of water from the well. 

“ This good lady’s come round to know ^ Mr. Owen at 
the farm called in here last night,” she meekly said, speak- 
ing rapidly. And the man gazed at her with questioning 
in liis eyes — perhaps at her white lips. 

“Owen o* the farm don’t never come here,” he briefly 
replied. 

“ I think he must ha’ come last night,” interposed Mary 
Barber, rising to address the ostler. “ We’ve not heard nor 
seen him since ; he never come home.” 

“He never come hero,” said the man, stooping to pour 
tlie water from one of the buckets into a small cistern. 
“ Wlmt time was’t V ” 

“ Nigh upon half-after ten. May be quite that.” 

“ And Avo Avas shut up afore ten struck.” 

“ That you warn’t,” retorted Mary Barber. “ Dr. Priar 
never Avent away till one o’clock i’ the morning.” 

“ The house Avas shut uj> afore ten ; that 111 SAvear to,” 
asserted the man. “ When Dr. Priar was ready to leave, I 
unlocked this here yard-door and let him out myself.” 

“ I told the good lady I thought that we Avas shut up 
early,” spoke the hostess, who had kept her back turned, 
doing something at the fire. 

“We had no callers o’ no sort i’ the j^lace last night,” 
resumed tlie ostler, taking up the other bucket. “As to 
Owen at Harebell Farm, he warn’t in the habit of coming at 
all. If he’d been here last night, I should ha’ seen him.” 

“ Be yon siire o’ that ? ” asked Mary Barber. 

“ I be. I’ll take my oath he was not anigh the place.” 

Mary Barber paused. “ Was Black abroad last night ? ” 

“ No,” replied the ostler, ‘‘ he never went out at all. He 
was abed afore we shut up.” 

Apparently there was nothing to stay for. Mary Barber 
said good-mdming and went away, feeling that her errand 
had been fruitless. 

Before the sun was high in the heavens, the news had 
spread far and wide : Eobert Owen of Harebell !5iarm had 
mysteriously disappeared. Hurst Leet went injo co^pmotion. 
The more fact of his disappearance might not have excited 
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a tenth part of the interest, hut for Mary Barber’s persistcTit 
assertion that he had been, in some way, “made away 
with.” 

The testimony of Parkcs, as to having seen his master on 
the previous night was confirmed, at least negatively, by 
two individuals. Joan said that when Parkes got in “late 
and all out o’ breath,” he told her he had nearly been 
“ dropped upon ” by the master in the two-aero meadow. 
The other was Gander, Sir Dene’s butler. Gander, return- 
ing home soon after ten from taking a cup of ale with (Jole 
the farrier, overtook Mr. Owen at the entrance to Harebell 
Lane, gave him the good-night, and saw him turn in to his 
own gate. Therefore, no doubt whatever could rest on any 
mind that the farmer had proceeded, as was assumed, direct 
to the shed, on quitting his daughter and her husband. 
The question now was what had become of him afterwards. 

Harebell Farm that day, was like a fair, so many sympa- 
thizing friends and neighbours flocked up to it. George 
Ardo, wlio had come over from Worcester on other matters, 
found it in this commotion. Geoflry Clan waring was there ; 
also old Squire Ardc. Mary Barber got these three to 
herself in the best parlour, and there related her dream. 
The once keen eyes of Squire Arde, watery now, twinkled 
with merriment as he listened. 

“ Mary woman, I wouldn’t set myself up for a laughing- 
stock if I was in your place; the parish might bo taking 
you for a natural. Dreams, indeed ! ” 

But in spite of the old man’s ridicule, Mary Barber ntwor 
wavered in licr belief. Her master was dead, she said : she 
knew it by her dream. Dead, or in some sore pliglit that 
would prevent his ever coming back to tjjem; she was 
certain he had seen his home for the last time. 

Though not given to superstition, her steadfast assertion 
and earnestness made an impression upon the two listeners 
who may be said to have had the largest interest in the 
matter, as they were Mr. Owen’s sons-in-law : George Ardo 
and Geoffry Clanwaring. They grew to think that he really 
might bo dead. And then they asked themselves and each 
other, how — if this were so — his death had been accomplished. 
By ac'ji'icnt, or by assault from without ? 

“ See Jiere^’ said Squire Arde, looking up from the chair 
where he sat — “almost as many accidents happen on a 
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moonlight night as a dark one. People’s eyes get .deceived 
by the shadows. I should have the ponds dragged.” 

‘‘‘What ponds, sir?” said George. 

“What ponds? Why, any pond that lay in his way. 
There’s the one by the fold-yard hero, the duck-pond ; and 
there’s the pond in the lane. Have 'em emptied — or dragged.” 

“Do you think he could have fallen in, sir?” returned 
George Arde, in tones that would have been mocking, but 
that he was speaking to the Squire. 

“I think he might have walked in,” was the answer. 
“ Yes, you young men with your young eyes may stare to 
hear me say so ; but if you live to Robert Owen’s age, you 
may find ’em cheating you sometimes. Did you over hear 
o’ one Squire Honeythorn, who lived at Beech Dene ? ” he 
quaintly asked. And they smiled at the question. 

“ Well, one night, moonlight it was too, Honeythorn, in 
walking home down Harebell Lane, walked right into the 
pond. He hadn’t had a single sup o’ drink ; don’t you two 
go thinking that ; but he was getting in years, and the 
shadows deceived him. I know a lady, too, who walked 
right into the Worcester-and-Birmingham canal, and thought 
it was part o’ the towing-path. Hardly saved, she was, 
either ; some boatmen heard her cries as she was sinking. 
It might have gone hard with Honeythorn, only a man on 
horseback happened to ride down the lane at the- time. And 
that was me.” 

“ If Mr. Owen walked into a pond, it must be the duck- 
pond here,” said George Arde. “ He did not go into Hare- 
bell Lane.” 

“ How do you know ho didn’t ? ” retorted the Squire. 

“We don’t hnow^ sir, any of us; but we may judge by 
probabilities.’ 

“ I’d recommend you not to speak so positively, young 
man. ‘Probabilities’ have let in older folks than you 
before now.” - 

“Well, sir,. do you see any likelihood, yourself, of his 
having gone fiato the lane ? ” 

“ No, I doh’t,” candidly spoke Squire Arde. “ I only say 
ho might ha’ gone. But there : let Harebell Pond be. Try 
this one.” 

“ I do not fear the ponds,” interposed Geoffry Clqnwarihg, 
who had been buried deep in a reverie. “ Knowing the 
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ground as Mr. Owen knew it, a brigkt night besides, it 
seems next door to impossible that harm of that sort should 
come to him.’’ 

“ Master ud no more walk into a pond, whether by day- 
light or by moonlight, than I should walk into the middle 
o’ that fire,” cried Mary Barber, glancing towards the grate. 
“ Sciuire Arde, it’s not there we must look for him.” 

“ Where then ? ” asked the Sq^uire, noting the significant 
tone. 

“ I think — I think,” she slowly rejoined, as if not (luito 
sure, herself — “ that it’s up at the Trailing Indian. There 
has been a deal of ill-feeling on Black’s part to the master 
ever since we came to this farm : and I say that if harm has 
been done to him, it s by the people there.'' 

That Black had accused Robert Owen of spying upon 
him, they were all aware of. The neighbourhood knew as 
much as that. Also that Mr. Owen had emphatically denied 
any intentional spying on his own part. He had not searched 
for ill-doings at the Trailing Indian : only, when they, or a 
suspicion of them, had come under his notice incidentally, 
he had not shut his eyes to them. That was all. 

Squire Arde administered a reproof. “Mary Barber, 
there might have been ill-feeling on Randy Black’s i^ait 
towards your master ; it’s like enough. But you shouldn’t 
go and say the man has murdered him.” 

“I didn’t say it, Squire. I didn’t go as far in speech, 
whatever I might ha’ done in thought. Truth is, I don’t 
know what to think,” she continued ; “ my brain’s all in a 
muddle over it. If no harm has come to the master, where 
is he? I should like to ask Black whether he’s alive or 
dead. When I was up at the Trailing Indian this morning, 
I couldn’t get to see him.” 

Every little item connected with the past night bore its 
own individual interest, GeofFry Clanwaring mentioned 
that as he and his wife were walking home, Mr. Owen told 
them he had seen two suspicious-looking men stealing up 
Harebell Lane on the Saturday night, no doubt On their way 
to the Trailing Indian. Geofifry could have added, had 
George Arde not been present, that Mr. Owen changed the. 
subject to speak of his daughter Mary — saying he did not 
think she would be long in this world. 

“ ’Twouid jdb no harm if some of us went up and had a 
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talk witk Black,” said Squire Arde. “There has been a 
sight of trampers and such-like ill-looking folk about lately. 
If any of them set upon Farmer Owen last night in the two- 
acre nieadow, sounds of it might have been heard at the 
Trailing Indian. They’ve a habit, those tramps, of creeping 
into sheds to sleep: may be, Owen found some in his. 
Let’s go.” 

Nothing loth were the two young men to accompany him 
to the inn, and they took their hats at once. In the fold- 
yard of the farm stood Gander. Gcoffry Clanwaring stopped 
to accost him. 

“You saw Mr. Owen last night, I hear. Gander?” 

“ Yes, sir ; I overtook him i’ the lane yonder, as ho was 
turning in at the gate hero.” 

“ What passed ? ” 

“ Nothicig to speak of,” was Gander’s answer. “ I said 
^ Good-night, sir,’ to him : ‘ Good-night, Gander,’ he answered 
back again. That was all, Mr. Geoffry.” 

“ You did not hear anything of him afterwards ? 

“ No, sir ; nothing.” 

“ Or see any strange men about ? ” 

“ Not a soul, sir.” 

Black stood in his yard, rubbing uj), the metal of some 
harness, when they reached the inn. It inay as well be 
mentioned here what was learned, partly from the man’s own 
admissions, partly from the corroboration of others, of the 
doings on the Sunday at the Trailing Indian. 

Tn the course of the morning, whilst people were in 
church, the man named liobson took his departure from the 
inn, he and Geach having lodged there on the Saturday 
night. Dinner was served at two o’clock. Black and Geach 
sat down to it, and Mrs. Black waited on them. The meal 
was just finished, when a young woman arrived, who asked 
for Michael Geach, and announced herself as his wife. 
Geach, astounded at the sight, met her with abuse and 
anger ; whilst Black, who had not before known there was 
a Mrs. Geach, abused Geach for allowing her to come : or, 
rather, for allowing it to bo known, by her or any one else, 
that ho might be found at the Trailing Indian. Both men 
had partaken plentifully of strong ale at dinner r it helped 
to inflame their tempers, and they quarre^cd witli each 
other. Quarrelling is thirsty work; and the* men found it 
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feo. TIloy (jiiitted the ale for sjurits, and were soon in a 
state of intoxication. Tlie ostler, in describing it, said they 
were only “half gone that is, they were not cjuito nnaWo 
to talk or walk. During this time, Mrs Geaeh fell ill, and 
was unable to dei)art, as ordered. What with that fresh 
annoyance, with the (jiiarrel and tluj drink, Geacirs fury 
reached its climax. ITe took hinis(df oil* in a passion, 
mounted a jmblic (HUiveyanee that ha])pejied to be 2)a.ssiiig 
along tin' highway, and hdt Airs. Geach to her fatci and the 
hospitality of the Trailing Indian. That was about five 
o’clock. Dlack, afhu- sw(‘a.ring a little at things in gemwal, 
sat down in the s(d.tb‘ be.for(‘. the tire in what was called the 
j^arlonr, and fell into a heavy sleej) He said that ho never 
awoke fi'oni the sliK^j) until Jo(i, the ostler, was shutting up 
the inn for the night, just b(;for(‘, t(m ; and then he went 
straight uj) to bed The ostler said this also ; Airs. Illack 
said it. Before this, the sick woman grew’ so ill that Airs. 
Black b(H‘anne alarmed, and about eight o’clock desi)atchcd 
th(! ostler for Air I’riar All agreed in theses two important 
2)t>ints-- that Bolxul Owen had not been to the inn; or, so 
far as tluy saw', near it : and that none of the inmates of the 
inn laid gone forth from it at all that evening, except the 
ostlei* on his errand He, the ostler, returned to it with 
Air Briar, and did*not quit it again. If this statement could 
be veriiie.d, it w’as certain that Black could have had nothing 
to d() with tlie disapjjcarance. 

H(; nodded to the three goiitlomen civilly enough wlien 
they ent('r(‘d the yard, but kept on at his harness. • He 
looktxl frightfully ill and sallow’, the effects jirobably of 
intem])erance It was not often Black yieldcxl to the failing ; 
w’lKiii he did, it w’as sure to jjay him oft* the next day with a 
racking sick head-ache. 

“Well, Black,” began Squire Arde, “ w’eVe come uj) to 
liavc a w’ord or two with you. Do you know anything of 
Air. Ow’cn?” 

Black grew suddenly whiter ; with an accession C)f head- 
ache or of anger. lie- let the strap fall from his hand. 

“ What r d like to know, sir, is, why I should he asked 
this. I’m free to put that question, I suppose,” he added, 
Ids vdee trembling wlfh what seemed suj)presscd i)asBion. 
“ Uero’s^heeii folks coming np every hour o’ the day since 
morning liglit, asking me what IVc done with Robert Owen, 

Dt'nc Hollow. 10 
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That woman of their’n was hero afore the housc-dpors was 
undone. Why should I be bothered about Owen, more nor 
others ? 

“ For one thing, you are his nearest neighbour. Black,” 
was the Squire’s answer. “For another, the last seen or 
known of Owen was in the two-acre mead over there, within 
a stone’s throw of you.” 

“ There might be two hundred Owens over in that mead, 
and me never know it,” contended Black. 

“Mr. Owen was there — it has just been ascertained — at 
about a quarter-past ton last night, or from that to half-past,” 
ratlicr sternly interposed Geoffry Clanwaring. “ He has not 
been seen since. Do you know anything of him, Black ? ” 

“ No, I don’t, sir,” replied Black, speaking with tolcrablo 
civility to his landlord’s son. “ Long afore tliat time I was 
in bed. Fact was, I took a drop too much yesterday after- 
noon — and* my head’s fit to split through it to-day,” he 
added, as if in ai)ology for his dissipated appearance. “ I 
fell asleep in the parlour and never woke nor stirred till 
bedtime. Joe disturbed mo, putting-to the shutters, and I 
wont straight up to bod.” 

“ What time was that ? ” 

“What time?” repeated Black. “Joe knows more sure 
than I do,” ho added. “ ’Twasn’t ten.” • 

“ It wanted ton minutes o’ ten,” interposed Joe, who was 
splashing away at the horse-trough close by. “Wo don’t 
often shut up till ten have struck ; but there warn’t no 
customers i’ the house, nor none likely to come, and I 
thought I’d close. The master swore at mo, saying it warn’t 
time ; he was cross at bein’ woke up.” 

“ And you swore at him again, I suppose ? ” remarked 
Squire Arde. " 

“No I didn’t,” replied the ostler, in his stolid way. 
“ When a man’s in his cups, he’s best let alone. He didn’t 
give no opportunity for’t, neither ; he stumped right off to 
bed.” 

“ What strikes me is this, Black,” said the Squire — who 
appeared to have forgotten that there was any suspicion 
a.gainst Black. “ There’s a sight of ill-doing tramps about ; 
always is after a hard winter ; if any of ’em had crept into 
the cowshed, and Owen found ’em there, he and tljpy might 
have a row together.” 
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never knowccl so many o’ them tramps about as 
now/’ rotiirnod Black, hastily and eagerly. “ Two bad^’uns 
was at the door on Sunday morning, frightening my missis, 
and begging for scraps o’ bread. They just had the look o* 
cut-throats.” 

“ Ay,” nodded the Squire. “ Who knows but those same 
two lay up somewhere about hero till night, and attacked 
llobert Owen ? You might have heard the sounds over hero 
lUack.” 

“I wasn’t likely to hear nothing,” answered Black. “I 
fell asleej) the minute I got into bed: and when I’m in that 
stupid state my sleep’s heavier than a top.” 

At this juncture Mr. Priar appeared at the side-door, 
having come downstairs from paying a visit to the sick 
woman. They remained a few minutes longer talking, Black 
steadily persisting in his denial of having lii'ard or seen 
anything of Mr, ()wen ; and then they all turned to de])art, 
including the doctor. 

There’s an old and excellent saying — Let well alone. 
Black did not allow it to govern him just tlnm. Like many 
another zealous self-defender, he thought the more words 
ho used, the better his cause might bo served. 

“ I’ve not had, an answer to my question, gentlefolk,” ho 
began, arresting them as they were going out. “ What I’d 
like to know is, if there’s any cause for my being singled out 
to be badgered about Owen — what’s become of him, or 
what’s not ? ” 

Upon that, George Ardo, who had been silent hitherto, 
cont('uting himself with looking and listening, turned to the 
man, and told him of the bitter ill-feeling he was known to 
have cherished towards Mr. Owen. He Bpg>ko with oi)en, 
and rather stinging plainness, of the suspected private ways 
of the Trailing Indian : not particularizing their nature 
(perhaps he could not do so), but alluding to them in a 
general way, as “ ill-doings.” 

It roused Black’s temper. He was under no obligation to 
Mr. George Arde, or to his relative at his side*, tlie Squire ; 
and he retorted warmly. 

“ 'Well, and ho had had cause to feel bitter again Owen :• 
though Jie had never molested him — nor thought of doing it 
— nor rfever had done it. He had his own proper feelings, 
ho hoped, though he was but an innkeeper, and the farmer. 
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’lid never let liim alone. Didn’t Owen watch him continually ? 
— wasn’t lie a spy upon liim — didn’t ho talk about him at 
Hurst Lcet ? No ! says the gentlemen afore him. No ? 
One on ’em, at least, knew better than that. Look at them 
lies about the liearse what stopiied to bait at his house that 
night in the winter. Farmer Owen had set it about that it 
had come to take away a corpse, and had sent Dr, Priar uj) 
to accuse liim on’t. If ” 

Mr. Pi-iar lifted his liand to command silence. “Don’t bo 
so fast, Black. Who told you Mr. Owen sent me?” 

“ Wliy, you did,” retorted Black — while the ostler stopped 
his splashing in tlic trough to listen. “ Didn’t you confess 
that the man stood o’ purpose at that stile, over there, and 
watched the hearse away ? You know you did, sir.” 

“ I did not,” said Mr. Priar. “ I told you, Black, that tho 
p(u*son was iiOt watching purposely, but saw it incidentally 
in passing ; I impressed this ujion you as plainly as tongue 
could speak. And I most certainly never told you that the 
lierson was Mr. Owen.” 

“ I knew ihat without you telling me, Dr. Priar. Tliere 
warn’t no need to mention names — oh dear, no.” 

But it was not Mr. Owen.” 

“Not Mr. Owen! It’s all very well for you to try to 
make me believe that now, sir,” added Black, with a sneer. 

“ I tell you the truth, Black : it was not Mr. Owen. Tho 
person who saw you was Jonathan Drew — lying disabled 
now, j)oor man. In riding past, he saw tlio hearse at tho 
open door here, and drew up Dobbin by the stile to watch 
what came of it.” 

“ I can speak to its being Drew,” interrupted Squire Ardc, 
“ for he gave mfo tho history of it the next day from his bed. 
He talked about the hearse, and all he had seen brought out 
o’ the yard-door here, and shut into it. Don’t give your 
betters the lie to their faces, Randy Black.” 

Randy Black did not speak. He looked from* the curious 
old man to the doctor, silently asking whether this were 
really true. So, at least, Mr. Priar interpreted it. 

“ You need not doubt. Black,” said the surgeon, “ It was 
in 'galloping away from the sight of the hearse, down Dene 
Hollow, that Drew’s horso threw him — and I wondered at 
the time that your own common sense did not toL you it 
could have been no one but Drew, knowing, as you did, that 
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he inwst liave just riddon past Lero. The first thiiip: Drew 
did wlieii I fjfot liiiii homo that night was to tcdl me what ho 
]iad seen, lie coiuiluded it was yonr wife who was ])iif into 
the hearse ; so did I. And that’s what brought ino iij) on 
the following morning.” 

Black’s lips parte ut to speak, and then closed again. In 
some way or other the narrative was evidently makijig a 
great impression on him. 

“Drew w^as mistake^n,” he broke forth at length, “lie 
never saw it ; b.c couldn’t ha’ seen w'hat was never there to 
see. The luaxrse only stopped to bait; ’twas never ()p(*n('d.” 

“ It is of no consecpienco now, one w^ay or the othe]* ; the 
thing’s past an^I done with,” coolly rejoined Mr. Briar. 
“ Only don’t continue to famiy it was Mr. Owen : he saw no 
more of the matter than I did. As it happens, I am in a 
position to testify that Mr. Owen never wcyit out of his 
house that night. I was nj) there, you remember: and w’o 
w ere all in distress about the little child. Mr. George Aide, 
here, can bear out what I say : he was at the farm also.” 

Gciorge Arde nodded in confirmation. 

“Ay, ay,” w'ound wyt the S(piirc. “Don’t you be fond of 
Laying hold o’ wrong notions, Black, and then sticking to 
’em i’ the teeth o’ iieo})hi.” 

They turned without further remark to (piit the yard. 
Black drew a long breath as ho look(Ml after them. “ You 
can finish the harness, Joe,” he said to the ostler, and w-eut 
indoors. 

As they crossed the lane and the oi)posite stih^, Mi^. Briar 
related what had come under his own cognizance the previous 
evening. It w^as past eight o’clock, he said, when the ostler, 
Joe, came to fetch him ; they both went ]jack together tt) 
the Trailing Indian, reaching it about nine. Black w as fast 
asleep at the corner of the settle : and Joe remarked that 
his master w^as “ sleeping off some drink.” About a quarter 
before ten Mr. Briar went downstairs for something ho 
wanted : Black was, then still asleep in the same place and 
position, and Joe was sitting by the kitchen fire. In a 
minute or tw^o Mr. Briar went up again, and did not seo 
Blade again. It w^as quite possible that the man might have 
gone 14P to bed before ten, as he asserted ; Mr, Briar could 
not sa^ one way or the other, for he was shut up with Mrs. 
Black in*thc sick woman’s chamber. Ho did not think tl^o 
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ostler went out again : they had occasion to call two or three 
timq^ for hot water and other things, and the man was 
always at hand to bring them uj). "When Mr. Priar came 
down to leave, an hour after midnight, the ostler was waiting 
up in the kitchen to let him out. Mr. Priar took half a 
glass of hot brandy-and- water before going out, which Joo 
Inixed. He stood by the kitchen hro and talked to Joo 
wliilst ho drank it: and he remembered that the man 
Incidentally mentioned that his master had gone to bed 
before ton. 

All tliis tended to corroborate Black’s own statement : it 
certainly did appear that ho could not have harmed, or 
helped to harm, Robert Owen. In passing the shed, they 
turned into it ; for curiosity’s sake, more than in expectation 
of making any discovery. Lightfoot, recovering fast, was 
there, and tinned her head to welcome them : but there was 
lio sign that any struggle had taken place in it. In fact, the 
undisturbed litter testified to the contrary. 

“ Whatever haiipened, must have haj)pcned after he had 
2)aid his visit here, there’s no doubt of it,” renrarked Geoffry 
Llanwaring, as they went out. “ Parkes saw him making 
straight for the shed : had he been molested before r(iaching 
it, the man could not well have failed to hear the cries. 
The door was found fastened too, just as Mr. Qwen would 
leave it. Now then — let us see. He would naturally go 
straight homo again, knowing Mrs. Owen was waiting up. 
That would be across here ” — stretching out his hand to the 
two-acre meadow, which lay green and smooth before them 
as they walked — “ round the narrow path, and so across tho 
fields home. It’s a pity the sheep are on the other side 
tho farm this year,” he added : “ had they been here, the 
shepherd might have been about.” 

Crossing the stile over to the narrow pathway, they 
traversed it slowly. It was very narrow : not possible for 
two to walk on it abreast ; the fence, a low one, lay on their 
Jcight ; as they walked their left shoulders brushed the trees. 
In length it might have been twenty yards ; not more. In 
tho middle of it Squire Ardc stopped and looked over at tho 
•polid in the lane underneath. 

“ Ah,” said he, if Owen had been going through tJio lane 
i’stead o’ up here, I should say he had mistaken his way 
amid them rushes, and walked into tho pond.” 
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‘‘ But' (loir t you think, sir, even had such a thing hap- 
poiujcl, tliat ho would have been able to get out of it again*? ” 
s])ok(3 Mr. Clanwaring. 

“ Like enough : some might and others mightn’t,” answered 
the old man. ‘‘ What’s this?” 

n<i Iiad his back against the fence now, glancing at tho 
brushwood that grew amongst tho trees immediately in front 
of wlicre he stood. It appeared to bo a little disturbed. 

“ One miglit a’most fancy that somebody has made a clash 
tlirough it just here. What d’ye think ? ” 

Tlie other three, glancing to where the old man pointed, 
did not appear to think much about it. “Some animal, 
perhaj)s,” one of tliem carelessly answered. 

“I suppose w'e must give up suspecting Black,” re- 
marked Geolfry (laiiwaring, as they went on over the open 
field. “ Tho account he gives seems fair enouf^Ii. Likely 
to be true.” 

“ Ay : I don’t doubt him in this, for my part,” ac(iuiesced 
tho S(]uire. 

“ Neither do 1,” said Mr. Briar. 

“ 1 don’t altogether doubt him ; but I don’t altogether 
trust him,” dissented George Arde. “ While you were talking 
to him, I was watching him : taking observations, as may bo 
said. There was one thing I did not like — his enlarging 
on the state ho was in yesterday. It is not considered a 
great crime to get drunk in these days ; nevertheless, most 
men in Black’s position would rather hide the fact from 
their betters than gratuitously proclaim it. I wondered 
whether he had any motive for wishing us fully to believe 
that he was drunk. Another thing : he never whilst ho 
spoke, looked one of us in the face throughbut the whole 
interview.” 

Squire Arde, deep in his own thoughts, had not been 
listening. “ Who didn’t ? ” he asked, waking up. 

. “ Who, sir ! ” returned George Arde, slightly surprised. 
“ I was speaking of Handy Black.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HAREBELL POND. 

The singular disappearance of Robert Owen excited moro 
speculation and comment than any tiling that had ocemrred 
in tlio neighbourhood of late years. TIio turning out of 
doors and razing the home of tlio widow Barber, the stolen 
marriage of Sir Dene's son, both of note at the time of their 
occurrence, did not excite the prolonged commotion caus(;d 
by this disappearance. As the days went on and brouglit 
no tidings, the painful interest increased. He was not a 
man likely to have gone away of his own accord ; and yet 
lie could not bo heard of in the neighbourhood. Mary 
Barber's opinion, that he had been murdered, spread silently 
but surely. 

The duck-pond near the fold-yard Avas searched ; it yielded 
in recompense nothing but mud. In returning home from 
his visit to the shed (if he did return), Mr. Owen might pass 
this pond. The probability was that he would do so ; 
though he could have gone round on the other side the 
barn. Harebell Pond was not disturbed : it was universally 
assumed that nothing would be likely to take Mr Owen into 
the lane. To have returned home that way, after leaving 
the shed, he must have traversed the outer field, crossed the 
stile opposite the Trailing Indian, and thence through the 
whole of the* lane— a round tor nothing. So Harebell Pond 
was not meddled with. 

The feeling against the Trailing Indian died away. Mary 
Barber avowed her doubts of it openly enough, and this at 
first somewhat raised doubt in the minds of others : but as 
there was absolutely nothing to corroborate these doubts — 
nay, as the Trailing Indian seemed, for that one evening at 
least, to bo beyond the pale of suspicion, the thought of 
connecting Black with the disappearance faded away, so far 
as regarded the public. Mary Barber, however, do as she 
would, could not get rid of her fear so easily ; it clung to 
her in spite of herself, and x>erhaps influenced ii^ a degree 
some of those about her. 

Sir Dene Cdanwaring, waiving ];>rejudices for the time 
being, made call at Harebell Farm. Never since his son's 
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marriage with Maria had ho cxcliaiiged a word with Ilohcrt 
Owen, or coiidescendod to notice liini by so much as a nod 
in passing. ITe did not accuse the larnier of having in any 
way hclj^ed on the niiirriagc, or of being juivy to it ; but his 
wounded pride would not brook the slightest appi’oach to 
intercourse. In his interest now; his curiosity, and pcu’haps 
also from a better finding — that of conii)asKion for Mrs. 
Owen— ho considcnal it his duty as landlord to call upon 
her. ]\[rs. Owen, however, was kcioping her room, and was 
too ill to receive him , but he saw the son, who had becni 
summoned home. AVilliam Owen was the eldest of the 
family ; a slight, (iiiict y<ning man of thrcc-and-tweiity, v(n*y 
much like his mothet. He was with a farmer in Wiltshire, 
gaining experience, and earning a small salary, llarebidl 
Farm had been no larger than Mr. Owen could himself 
manage ; and the son was waiting until his fatlier could 
spare the funds to take a small farm for him. Sir Dene was 
a little taken with the young man, whose manners wei;e very 
gentle and pleasing. Sir licne questioned Mary Larbcr as 
to h(!r grounds for doubting Black --of which he had hoard 
from liis son Gcoffry: and Mary Barber, nothing loth, 
regaled Sir Dene’s ears with her singular dream. Sir Dene 
did not attenq)! to dispute the di*eam, or to ridicule it : ho 
simply asked, when the relation was over, whit there was iii 
that dream to cause her to susia^ct Black. She rej^lied that 
the only part of the dream which could have referred to 
Black, was its conclusion — when they w'(jre searching for 
Mr. Ow^eii in tlieir distress, and were all making, as if by 
instinct, in the direction of the Trailing Indian — and that it 
was not the dream w^hich led her to doubt Black, but the 
ill-feeling which the man, as was well kuowft, liad long 
entertained towards her master. Sir Dene nodded acqui- 
escience to this, and took liis leave courteously. Since the 
finding of the document given by Squire Honeythorn, he 
had been very’ civil to Mary Barber when by chance they 
m(3t : as if he would tacitly apologize for havii * doubted 
her mother’s word. 

The weather in England is capricious; as 4 ow too 
w^ell. Before the Easter week ^s^as quite outt ’ovely 

spring sunj^hine had given place to a heavy f snow% 

One day in the next w^eek, w^hen the ground wl e, Sir 

Dene and his son Gcoffry were returning hd.*o foot 
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through Harebell Lane from a visit to some outlying land 
cn the estate, and caught the sound of young voices in dis- 
pute, as they approached the pond. Suddenly a man’s tones 
drowned the others. 

“ What’s the matter, I wonder ? ” carelessly remarked Sir 
Dene to his son. “ That’s Black’s voice.” 

Tlu) matter was this. Two little idoughboys, not quite so 
hard-worked as usual by reason of the snow, had met in 
Harebell Lane, and went in for a game of snow-balling. It 
ended in a quarrel. There was a tussle on the edge of the 
pond, and both fell into the snow and the rushes. Fell oii 
something that hurt the under boy. It proved to be a thick 
walking-stick, polished to the brightness of mahogany. Both 
lads seized it, each claiming it as his own booty. Whilst 
they were fighting for possession. Bandy Black came up the 
lane, j)Oitnced ui)on the combatants, like tlic hawk in the 
fable, and took the stick. As Sir Dene came in sight he was 
holding it above his head, beyond the reach of tlie howling 
and indignant boys. Black had his back turned, and did 
not SOI) that any one was near. 

“ Wliat stick’s that ? ” 

The stern, authoritative interru|)tion was Geoffry Clan- 
waring’s. It arrested the boys’ noise ; it startled Black. As 
the man turned sharply to see who spoke, he flung the stick 
into the pond — and Geoffry, springing forward, was too late 
to save it. 

What did you do that for. Black ? ” demanded Geoffry. 

“ It’s the best jdace for it, Mr. Clan waring,” was Black’s 
answer, as ho made a show of touching his hat to Sir Dene. 
“ These young devils ’ud a fought to their ‘ skins for’t 
else.” 

“ It is not the best place for it,” returned Geoffry, with 
some emotion, “W'ait an instant, sir,” he added to his 
father, who was walking on. ‘‘ Where did you get that 
stick from. Black ? ” 

Something seemed to be the matter with Black. He had 
turned so deadly white. 

“ What stick was’t ? ” questioned Black of the boys, moving 
to face them. “ These here young hounds had got a-fighting 
over it when I come up.” 

’Twere ’mong the rushes,” sobbed one. V ’Twere me as 
had it first.” 
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“ Wliy do 3^011 inquire, Gcoffry ? ’* asked his father. “ Is 
tlic stick anything to you ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. The stick was Mr. Owen’s. It was the one 
he had with him that night.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” cried Sir Dene, in surprise. “ Mr. Owen’s ! ” 

“ I am sure of it. As Black held it up, I saw it distiiuitly, 
and recognized it. What was your motive for throwing it 
into the pond ” he asked, turning on Black. 

“ Motive ! I’d, no motive, sir — hut to pay out these two 
young varmints,' ',/as Black’s ready answer. “ Why don’t ye 
tell about the stick, and where ye got it ? ” he savagely added 
to the twoyouuif« culprits, boxing one, and pusliing the other. 
“ Not as 1 sliould think ’twas any stick of Owen’s. ’Taint 
likely.” 

“ I tell you it said Geoffry, with a touch of his 

elder l)rotlier’s hauteur. “ How dare you dispifto my 
word ? ” 

“ If you think ’twas, sir, I’m sure I bo sorry to liavo 
2)itched it in,” said Black, humbly. “I never thought it 
was a stick of any consequence ; and I don’t think it now. 
As to you two young varmints, I hope you’ll come to bo 
hung, fur getting me into this row.” 

He touched his hat again and wont on towards the Trailing 
Indian. Gcoifry (Jlanwaring looked after him. 

“ Father, I do believe that man knows more about the past 
than he ought to know. He threw in that stick in sheer 
terror — to conceal it. So it seemed to me.” 

“ Owen’s stick ! ” cried Sir Dene, unable to realize the 
fact. “ What is to be done, GeolFry ? ” 

“ Wo must have the pond searched, sir. If the stick was 
really lying amongst the rushes, the probability iif that ho 
is lying within it.” 

Sir Dene recognized the necessity for action ; and no time 
was lost. In the presence, of quite half the population of 
Hurst Loot, who flocked up to see the sight, Harebell I\)nd 
was searched. The stick was first of all fished up, and then 
its master. 

Just as ho had left home that night ; in his great-coat, his 
magpie caj* tied on over his ears, ap2)arontly untouched, not 
a fold of his garments ruffled, so ho was found. At first it 
was supposed that it was a simple case of accidental drown- 
ing. But soon the discovery was made that he had been 
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injured — apparently by a blow — in tlio back of ids lieaa 
Was tliat ])low accidental? — (»r wilful? 

S(piini Arde, making one of the throng, and whose opinion 
from his age and position had long held sway in the 2 )lace, 
thought liobert Owen had fallen into the pond from 
above. 

“ When lie left the cowshed that night, lie might have 
halted at tlio fence to look U]) and down tljo lane, have 
leaiKid too far over it and overbalanced himself ; his lujad 
struck against some sharp substance i’ the whi(ih 

stunned him, and so he lay and was drowned. As to the 
stick, it fell amongst the rushes, and was hidpen. Or else,” 
added S( 2 uire Arde, “ some villain struck at 1dm from behind 
as he was standing above there, stunned him, and hurled 
him over. ’Twas one or t’other, 7 think. D’you mind what 
I said i’other diiy, Mr. Geoifry ( danwaring -about the brush- 
wood being disturbed uj) there ? ” 

The juiblic acceiitcd the notion from that hour. Robert 
Owen, cither by accident or assault, had fallen over tho 
fence into the wat(ir, and lay there (Quietly to drown. There 
was no proof at all : only supposition. The coroner’s in- 
quest was assembled, and brought in an oj)en verdict : Found 
drowned in Harebell Pond. 

And that was the ending of Robert Owen in this world. 
The ill-fated man was buried in the churchyard at Hurst 
Loot, a crowd of spectators attending the funeral. 

One j)ieco of iiiquidenco must bo nicntioned. On the day 
following the interment, Randy Rlack i)resented himself at 
Beechhurst Hone, and craved an audience of its master. He 
had come to ask for tho lease of Harebell Farm, and ofiered 
(as an inducement) to pay the first year’s rent in advance. 
Sir Dene thought it tho coolest jucco of imi)udence-he had 
ever mot with; and very nearly (mentally at any rate) 
kicked Mr. Randy out of tho house. Harebell Farm, ho 
said, was not in tho market. 

That was true. It had been arranged that William Owen 
should manage the farm in his late father’s jdace ; and Sir 
Dene had already acccj^ted him as tenant. 

A week or two went slowly on. Tho inclement snow, the 
bitter winds again gave place, in accordar30 with their 
capricious fiishion, to genial spring weather and bright sun- 
shine. But, long ere a month had elapsed, a very startling 
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and disagrcelible rumour arose in the neighbourhood — it waa 
not (j[uite certain whence or how. TIic substance of it was 
tliat liobert Owen could not rest in liis grave, but canio back 
again to haunt the earth. It was said tliat lie had been seen 
more than once hovering about Harebell Lane. 

After the rmiiour had been well whispered about, the first 
jKU’son to see the ajiparition— or to fancy he saw it — was Sir 
Hc'iie’s butler, (lander. One moonlight night, towards the 
( lid of A]»ril, just about four weeks after tliat other niooii- 
liglit time wliicli had witiK;ss(‘d the disa]>]»(;arane(i of Kobert 
()w(‘ii, (hinder went up on an errand to the Trailing Indian, 
Si nt tluae hy his master. Sir Dene happiuied to be Out of 
tobacco: none, for miles round, was to be bad so good as 
that k(.']>t at tbo Trailing Indian, and even Sir Dene did not 
disdain to avail liimsidf of that ill-favoured bouse’s stores. 

“ (jret a pound of it, (jandciV’ said bo: “and as more 

as Black will sjiare.” 

(hinder r(‘ceiv(Hl the tobacco, paid for it, and accejited a 
glass of al(N bos])itably prollered hy JUaek. Like Jus master, 
Ik' could forget tlie doubtful reputation of inn and host, 
when his interest was concerned— and (hinder knew what 
good ale was as wdl as any one. “To drink it down at a 
drauglit would he bud manners,” thought tlu^ butler. So he 
Silt down and sipped it, and had a chat with Black. 

“11<»\n's that young woman us was ill liere V ” he asked. 

“ She’s nut aliout yet,” answered J5hick, angrily, for the 
matter liad annoyed him from the first. “ Dot a bad leg, or, 
sometliing.” 

After sitting about a quarlor-of-an-liour. Gander started 
lionKuvards at a quick juice, carrying the tobacco. “ That’s 
a rare good taj) at Black’s,” he said to himself, an he went 
along the lane. “ Wish Sir Dene 'ud keep as good a one 
for us I ” 

In approaching the pond, he began thinking of him who 
had not so long ago been found there ; which was only 
natural ; and the association of ideas caused liim to glance 
at the fence above. And if ever a man felt turned into stone, 
Gander did then. ^ 

For thcr , leaning over the fence and staring at him— just 
as he might Wive leaned the night of his death — was the 
vridl-known hn-m of Bobert Owen. 

“ Mercy be good to me 1 ” gasped the butler. 
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Dropping the tobacco, never stopping to pick it np, Gander 
sprang olf with a yell that might have been heard* at the 
Trailing Indian, and never drew breath or step until he 
burst into tho servants’ hall at Beechhurst Dene. 


CHAPTER XV. 

SAD DAYS. 

This chapter will be a sad one. I am sorry, but there is no 
help for it. The reader will say, attributing the story to tho 
writer’s imagination, Why make these people, in whom wo 
have grown interested, die ? The answer is, — Because they 
did die. For this tale is not a fiction, but a record of tho 
past : ef people who lived, and of events that happened to 
them. When an author so trammelled would be a faithful 
narrator, ho cannot put sunshine for darkness, or make dark 
that which was light. 

Some months have elapsed since tho death of Robert Owen, 
and they have brought at least one grave and grievous mis- 
fortune in their train. Geoffry Clanwaring, out one day 
with a party shooting small birds, had received a gun-shot 
wound in his side. There was little outward damage, and 
he soon rcKiovcrcd ; but the doctors had a suspicion of some 
graver inward injury ; and if their fear proved correct, poor 
Geoffry would not be long for this world. His father knew 
nothing of this fear — indeed, it was confined pretty much 
to Mr. Priar and tho other surgeon — a skilful man from 
Worcester — who had attended him in the accident. Not 
being alieolutcly certain themselves, they did not talk of it. 
The relations between Sir Dene and Geoffry remained the 
same : cordial, but not intimate : and Geoffry and his wife 
had not been admitted as guests within the gates of Beech- 
hurst Dene. 

No now light had been throvrn upon the death of Robert 
Owen. The singular report — that his ghost might be some- 
times seen in and about Harebell Lane — did not subside. 
Whilst some scouted it as utterly absurd, and old Squire Arde 
laughed over it till his eyes ran tears, the grijater portion of 
tho community lent ear to the story. Gander — as related — 
had been frightened almost out of his senses by the sight. 
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Ho Was not tlio only one : and Harebell Lane was more tlian 
ever shunned at ni^lit. Mrs. Owen remained at IlareboH 
Farm with her son William, and things went on there in their 
old groove. 

There were great doings at Bccchhurst Dene the first 
fortnight in September. John (lanwaring, the heir, bronglit 
down ]iis newly -married wife on a visit : and a j)arty was 
invited to meet tluuii. She was very })rt‘tty, and a gnuit 
heiress: altogether an irreproachable mateh - as Jolin <’lan- 
wjiring, Avitli his caution and Ids j)ride,,was sure to maho. It 
served, by contrast, to darken the marriage contraet(‘,d by 
(h^ofiry : and if by ill-luck Mr. ( lanwaring mot his brother, 
he would pass liim as scornfully as he nnght Ijave passed 
some des2)ical)le character — say Handy Black, for instance — 
his head in the air. At the fortnight’s end, the com2)any 
quitted Bcochhiirst Dene again : all, except tJohn ( lunAvaring 
and his udfe. They remained on for another 'week or two; 
but their homo was in London. 

A few days before their departure, the brothers ag.ain met. 
It was a lovely 8 ( 3 i)teniber day : tlie siinliglit lay on ! tlio 
plains, the woods were b( 3 giiining to assume their beautiful 
autumn tints. Mr. ( lanwaring, his wife on his arm, was 
about to cross a stile in the Deno W'oods, wlien ({eofiry aj)- 
peared at it on tlie otlicr side. Ho, Geolfry, was at it first ; 
but, in courtesy to the lady, drew back to wait. John Clan- 
waring got over, handed over his wife, and walked on witli 
her. Except that he drew his coat round him that it sliould 
not touch his brother’s in passing, he took no notice of hiin 
wliatever. It galled Geoffry: he thought John might have 
first introduced his wife to him when they thus mot, face to 
face. . 

“ I wonder whether he 'would have done it if Ikj kncjw 
there’s a chance that I shall soon be lying low ? ” thoiiglit 
GeotFry. “ And that chance exists. 1 cannot well mistake 
my own feelings : and Priar, unless I am mistaken, knows 
it better than I do.” 

Geoffry was on his way home to the bailiff’s lodge. Busy 
with Sir Dene’s affairs that morning, out of doors as well as 
within, he had allowed tlie time to slip away 2>a8t the dinner 
hour. Ho could not ride about as ho used to do before liis 
accident. Afciria would be waiting for him, ho knew ; so 
he 2)ut his best foot foremost. Not the fleet foot it onco 
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was : for quick walking pained him almost as much as 
aiding. 

The first person lie saw on entering his cottage home was 
Mr. IViar. Geofiry mentally leaped to the truth at once : 
his wife must bo ill. Even so. Her illness had been waited 
for for some days now: Geofiry was expecting a litth) heir ! 
Heir ! Jt was a slip of the p(;n. Heir to what ? — his mis- 
fortunes? What strange contrasts exist! When John’s 
wife should present liiin with a son, it would be tlui future 
inheritor of a title and of the rich lands of Beechhurst 
Dene ; Geofiry ’s child would be only a humble dej)endent. 
(^ould poor G(M)firy liavc foreseen how humble, how de- 
peiuhiiit, how d(3Sj)ised and put upon, he miglit liave wished 
to take tlie child with him Avheii lie himself should die. 

“ Is all going well ? ” was Geofiry ’s first question to the 
purgeonc 

“ I — hope it will,’’ answered Mr Briar — and the slight 
want of assurance in his tone at once struck Geofiry. “ We 
have b(;en sending for you to Beechhurst Dene, Mr Geofiry : 
the messenger brought back word tluit you were not there.” 

“ 1 left B(icclihurst J)vno two hours ago. 1 had things to 
attend to up at Simmonds’s. Is my wife very ill ? ” 

“ Not very ; not particularly so. You can see her.” 

Mrs. Geofiry (fianwaring was quite alone in her sickness. 
Her mother, Mrs. Owen, was confined to her bed with illness, 
just then : her sister, Mrs. Arde, growing gradually but 
surely weaker, Avas not able to come over. Maria herself 
had been in more delicate health all the summer than she 
need have been : her father’s death and the sadness sur- 
rounding it had shaken her greatly. 

But if Mr. Briar had entertained any doubt of the result, 
it would seem to have been needless. The baby made its 
appearance, and was a fine boy. When Geofiry first took 
the little curiosity in his arms, he felt prouder of him than 
if he had been born with a silver spoon in his mouth. 

“ How^ light its hair is, Maria ! ” 

Yes : it is like yours,” she answered, with a hai)py smile. 
‘‘ 1 can trace a likeness to you and to Sir Dene.” 

He’ll be a fine little shaver if he’s like my father. We 
sliall have to choose a name for him, love.” 

Just a day or tw\) of these fond hopes, 'ithis delusive 
security, and then a change came. Dangerous symptoms 
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f^(^t ill forTVLiria Clanwaring ; iind a liorsemaii went galloping 
to Worcester for one of tlic host surgeons the city afforded. 
He came and saw her : in conjunction with the dismayed 
Mr. Priar : and they no doubt did tlicir host, if anything, 
best or worst, could bo done. It was all in vain : the life, 
hi'oting away, could not bo arrested. Tlie baby also began 
to droo}) : it almost st'c med as if it would go witli its mother. 
Tlie truth had to be told to Gcoilry. 

Evening (fame on. Tlie bustle of the going and (mining 
of th(i niedicjil nu n, of the awful sho(‘k, was past, and over 
tin? Iiouseliold reigned a scdenin stillness. She lay on her 
bifd, ])ale, (piiot, ('xliausted, rc^signed : far more resigiu^d 
than ])oor stunned (ieollry. He sat by the fire, more as one 
in a dr(;am tlian in his senseis ; but for disturbing her, lui 
would hav(‘. taken the pale, sweet face to his brt‘ast, and cried 
aloud to Heaven in his dcfspairing anguish. 

“ l\u’fect <[uict, mind, Mr. (rCotlVy Clanwaring,” had been 
tluf doctors’ urgent warning. “Once excite her to emotion, 
and all will be over.” 

So tliere ho sat, controlling Ids bitter grief he knew not 
how ; his golden hair (lam2) with the struggle, his blue eyes 
clouded with misery. 

Idle eb'rgyman came ; and Geoffry and his dying wdfo 
jiarbxdv of ( lirist’s last sacrament t<.)gether. Next, th(5 baby 
was brouglit forward for bajitism : Maria wished it done, 
Geolfry leaned ovea* his wife to ask her wishes about tlie 
name. • 

“ ( all him Tom,” she feebly said. “ It was my dear little 
brotber's name who died: aiicl it is one of yours, Geoffry.” 

‘‘Tom,’’ said Geoffry, returning to tlic clergyman. 

“ Tom V ” echoed the minister, (luestioningly,* his fingers 
already dijijied in the water. 

“ Tom,’’ repeated Geoffry. 

And so “ Tom ” the child Avas christened. 

So benvildered and confused with trouble w^as Geoffry 
Olauwaring, that he never remem]>ered until too late that 
the name ought to have been Tlnmias. It was a mistake : 
hut a mistake! that did not cost him a regretful thought. 
Umhu* ti.e shadow of real calamities, trifles are as nothing. 

Almost ^'forc! they wrnre alone again, the last moments 
approached for Maria. Geoffry might give way as much as 
he jileasod then ; emotion couhl no longer harm her more in 
r>. no Ilull.m-. 11 
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tliis world. He held her to him in his anguish, his hot tears 
falling on her face. 

‘‘ Not for very long, my darling ; the separation won’t be 
for long. Only a little while, a few weeks, or months at 
most, and I shall follow you.” 

Slie looked at him as if scarcely understanding. 

“ Ay, it is so. I have kcj)t it from you, Maria : I meant 
to let this illness of yours be well over before I spoke. 
And oh, my wife, my dear one, I know not how I sliould 
have told you — or how have borne to leave you here behind 
me. I am dying of that gunshot wound, Maria ; there was 
some fital internal injiiiy. I have suspected it all along : 
and to-day when the doctors were here, I got them to ac- 
knowledge tliat they suspect it too. You will not have long 
to wait for me on the other side.” 

She was beyond speaking much, but a glad light shone in 
her dim eyes. Geofiry’s sobs sotmded in the room. Let us 
leave them together for the last liour. 

It had all been so rapid that there was no time to apprise 
the world of the danger that had suddenly set in. But the 
news was spreading now, and some j)eo2)lo wore arriving in 
consternation. 

Mary Barber was the first to do so. She had been staying 
at Worcester for some days with Mrs. Ardc ; had only re- 
turned to Harebell Farm that afternoon. Geoffry (lan- 
waring’s modest houseliold consisted of one servant only, 
Susan Cole, eldest daughter of Colo the. farrier ; a good- 
natured, talkative girl of eighteen, vdth frizzly hair the 
colour of old rope, and a fixed colour in her face. She was 
in the kitchen with the nurse when Mary Barber arrived. 
And when Mary Barber heard that — instead of the danger 
she had come to inquire about — life was all but over, after 
giving a minute or two to digesting the shock, she almost 
shook Susan Cole. 

“ Yoxi heartless, wicked huzzy ! You couldn’t come up 
to say so ? ” 

“ I didn’t know it till just now,” returned Susan, who was 
crying silently for her pretty young mistress. “ It has come 
on us as sudden as a blow. As to master, he’s like a man 
dazed. I don’t believe he’s been able to recollect nothing. 
But ho did send to the farm.” 

Mary Barber, standing upright in the small kitchen, 
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tliouglit over tlie jpast two or three hours. Upon her return 
from Worcester, Joan had said a messenger had been up to 
say there was a change in young Mrs. Clan waring: and 
Mary Barber set out, but not at once, for she had never 
thought of this change. 

“ Where’s the baby ? ” she ashed, under her brcatli. For, 
now that the first shock to lier feelings had been redieved 
by blaming some one, the extent of the calamity subdued 
her. 

“ He’s sleeping in his cradle,” said tlio nurse. “ Ho 
seems a bit better to-night than he did earlier in the day.” 

“ Whatever will be done about bringing him up V ” 

“ Oh, as to that,'* returned the nurse, “ children some- 
times thrive as well without their mothers as with ’(uu.” 

A movement overhead, and a call from (leofiVj, scuit the 
nurse and Mary Barber U2)stairs, the latter throwmg off her 
cloak and bonnet as she went. Tlie last monieiit was at 
hand : the fleeting S2)irit and the earthly body were fighting 
in tludr separation. 

“ My poor lamb ! ” wailed Mary Barber, leaning over tho 
pale face, quiet again now. “ Oh, wasn’t it cnougli that your 
jwor father should have went — that your sister should bo 
fast going— but that the Lord must tak(i you ! WcM say 
that it was cruelly hard — only tliat His ways arq not as our 
ways.” 

There was a gentle flutter on the face, and Maria turned 
h(U' head upon tixe pillow, looking away to a distant part*of 
the room, 

“ Yes,” she said in a distinct, cheerful voice, as if answer^ 
ing a call. 

Gooffry was hastening round, but Mary Barber lifted her 
finger for silence. She know the sign — and what it meant. 

“Hush, Mr, Geoffry. She’s passing now. It was lior 
answer to the summons ! " 

And the spirit did pass, even as tho woman said it. Passed 
with a deep, long sigh. • Mary Barber caught up luu- breath 
with another. 

“ I knew that death was coming to tho family, Mr, Geoffry ; 
but I tl jought it was for Mrs. Arde. I knew it by my 
dreams.” p 

As Geoffry ,(2uitted the room, leaving the two women in it, 
quitting it like one who gropes his way in the dark, so 
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Ktimneil were all Iub faculties, he became dimly conscious of 
a ’ loud, sharp knocking at his house-door. Susan Cole 
opened the door, and the voice of Sir Done was heard. That 
aroused him to passing events, and ho went downstairs. Sir 
Dene was standing in the X)arlour ; their one sitting-room, 
tliat Maria had made so pretty. Vases of flowers stood 
about, fresh still : she liad put them there on the morning of 
the day she was taken ill. 

“ Geoffry, what’s this I hear ? That your wife is in im- 
minent danger,” began Sir Dene. “(Vming out just now 
for a stroll after dinner, 1 met young Harry Cole, who men • 
tioiK^d it to me.” 

“ My wife is dead, father.” 

Sir Dene looked at his son, as if he quite tliought his mind 
must bo wandering. 

“Yes, she’s dead,” was repeated by Gcoffry’s quivering 
li])S. “Only now: not three minutes ago.” 

“ Lord bless me ! ” broke from Sir Dene. 

He backed against the bookcase, and stood staring, waiting 
for liis senses to come to him. 

“ Why! — you told me yourself this morning, Geoffry, that 
she was going on all right ! ” 

“ And so slie was, sir. A change took place an hour or 
two after mid-day. Priar came, and Dr. Woodyat was fetched. 
They could not save her.” 

“It is awfully sudden,” cried the dismayed Sir Dene. 
“ Poor thing ! Poor young thing ! ” 

Geofiry, come to the end of his equanimity, put his head 
down cm the table, and sobbed aloud. Great sobs that shook 
him. Sir Dene wondered whether there was any brandy in the 
house, or imf other cordial, and where he could find it. Self- 
reproach was stinging Sir Dene keenly. When those whom 
we have injured or not sufficiently regarded in life are dead, 
it is then that repentance touches us. He had not been as 
kind as ho might liave been to this poor young girl, now 
gone from them all for ever. True, he had been i)leasant 
and courteous to her when they met ; but he liad never in- 
vited her within his gates, he had not treated her. as a 
diiughter-in-law : and he wished now that he had done it, in 
spit(‘ of the xirejudices of his eldest son and heii% 

“ Don’t give way, Geoff, my boy. Don’t ! Bless my 
heart, but this is a dreadful blow, and I’m — I’m truly sorry 
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for it. Poor young girl ! but little more tliiin a cliild I ( 'an 
I tiiul a dro]) of brandy for you, Geoff? ” , 

Giioffry did not want any brandy : bo could not luivo 
touclicd it. Striving manfully witli biw emotion, be tb(‘ro 
and tbeii disclosed to bis father tbe fact tliat lie bimself Cas 
b(i truly believed) sliould not live long after bis wife ; tliat 
tbe same grave migbt almost be k(^]d. ojh'ii for bini. It 
would bave been a greater sbock to Sir Dene tliaii tbe ollu i*, 
only lie 2)ut no faith in it. 

Dying of that gunsbot wound! ” be reiieated. “ (uK)ffry, 
my poor fellow, tilings are wearing their gloomiest bin^ to 
you just now ; it is but natural. If tlu re is anything wrong 
inwardly, we’ll soon bave you set to rights.” 

“Fatber, I don’t tbink tbere'll be any more si tting to 
rights for me; I don’t, indeed. You can ask Friar or 
Woodyat about it: they know, I fancy. It’s only within a 
week or so that I bave felt sure of it mysdf.” 

“ Nonsense, Geoffry. It was not much of a hurt at the 
worst. You shall bo doctored Uj).” 

Geoffry said no more. Put a sure and certain ju’cvision 
lay ujion him tliis evening, that bis own tuid was not far off*. 
It migbt come u])on them almost as suddenly at tbe last, be 
thought, as bis wife’s liad come ujnui liim. 

‘‘ Geoffry, I should like to see Iier,” said >Sir Dene, Avlu ii 
be rose to dejiart. 

They w(iut u]) the narrow' staircase wdtb buslu d footst< ps. 
The bous(.* w'as us one of death, in its utter stilliK^ss. Tln^ 
infant slept in aiiotb(;i’ room ; Sir I>ene never onci; tbuuglit 
about him at all. 

They bad already dressed lier for tbe grave. Tbe swcjct, 
calm, pale face looked almost like tliat of au angd. Sir 
Dene felt pain, regret, grief— almost as lie bad when bis 
own wife died. 

‘‘Poor darling! — poor innocent child!” be murmured, 
touching her brow. “May tlie good Lord liavo taken her to 
His rest ! ” ^ 

“She was kind and good and jniro as one of Heaven’s 
angels, father.” And Geoffry ’s emotion broke forth again. 

As Sir Dene w^as walking up the Hollow on his way home,' 
the death-bell suddenly rang out from Hurst Leet (hurch. 
Mary Barocr bad sent Susan Gole ffying to the sexton. Sir 
Dene stopped and listened ; it seemed to bring more forcibly 
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than ever the event before him. Three times two : and then 
the sharp ([uick strokes to denote the passing of the soul. 

‘ ‘‘ I wonder who’s gone now ? ” 

The irreverent words, for their careless tone made them 
so, absolutely startled Sir Dene. Standing to listen, his 
face turned towards the village, ho had not observed that 
any one was near. Tempted by the beauty of the evening 
— a warm, still, moonlight night^ — Mr. Clan waring had come 
out for a stroll just as liis father had previously done. It 
was he who s])oke. 

“ What did you say ? ” asked Sir Dene, sharply turning 
upon him, 

“ I thought you were listening to the passing-bell, sir. 
Some village woman, I suppose, has drop2>ed off.” 

“ They would not trouble themselves at this time of 
night for ‘ village woman,’ ” said Sir Dene, sternly, for the 
words grated harshly on his present frame of mind. In 
trutlj, ho had not been feeling very genially towards his 
heir as he walked uj). But for him and his prejudices, Sir 
Dene would liavo relented towards Geolfry and his poor 
young wife : he saw things clearly now, and knew it. 

John Clanwaring wondered at the tone. “ Do you know 
who it’s for, then, sir ? ” ho asked. 

“ It is for your brother’s wife.” 

‘‘ For loJio ? ” cried John Clanwaring, forgetting ]iis 
grammar in Ids surprise. 

“ For your brother’s wife. Don’t I speak plainly enough ? 
Gebffry’s sweet, pretty young wife, poor Owen’s daughter, is 
dead.” 

“ I’m sure I’m sorry to hear it, for her sake,” said Mr. 
Clanwaring, ^somewhat taken aback. “ It’s very sudden, is 
it not, sir ? ” 

‘‘ It is sudden. You were harshly contemptuous to her, 
John, in your judgment; she is gone where neither harsh- 
ness nor contempt can reach her. She looks like an angel, 
lying there, with her pale, innocent face.” 

“ It is a sad fate for her, poor thing : I really pity her, 
sir,” admitted John Clanwaring. And there was a pause. 

“ I am not sure but Geoffry will be the one to go next,” 
resumed Sir Dene. “ We shall wish then, perhaj)s, that wo 
had been a bit kinder to them.” 

“Is ho likely to die of grief?” asked John. • 
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a complaint yrm’ll never die ef; you luiven’t 
feeling enongli,” retorted Sir Dene. “ Goolfry talks of that 
shot lui had a while ago; he fears it Ic'ft some fatal injury 
l>ehin(l it. For my })art, I tliink it must bo only fancy/^ 

Of course it is only fancy,” returned John flan waring, 
in t{)nos of assertion. ‘‘ Wore there any fatal injuny, (u‘ut}Vy 
could not go about as lie does.” 

They fell into silence. Tlic quick strokes of the bell were 
dying away to give place to its slow and monotonous tolling. 
It had a weird, solemn sound, bnniking out at ijitervals in 
the stillues of the autumn night. 


(TTAFTEE XVI. 

IN THE MOONLKJIIT. 

“You had better come back to Ihjechhurst Deno, Gcoffry,” 

The speaker was Sir Dene. Tiicy had just rciturned from 
the funeral, and Sir ilenc had entered Gootlry’s lioine with 
him, leaving tluj other mourners — John Chmwaring, George 
Ardo, and William Owen — to disjierKO. Mr, (lanwaring 
liad coiidesc(Uided to attend the funeral. Sir Dene put it to 
him strongly that ho omjht to do it. So ho delayed yet his 
de]>arture for town, and waited. It jirobably went against 
tli(i grain to stand side by side with William Owt^n, mourrers 
at tlie same grave: but John, cool and im2)assivo, made no 
sign. He had condescended to shake hands with Geoffry, 
and to say he symjiathized with him in his loss. Sir Dene 
went in with Geoffry afterwards. The little dwelling 
seemed strangely still and solitary; and the. baronet felt 
cbilled. 

“ Y^ou had hotter come back to BcochLurst Dene, and bo 
taken care of,” he repeated. “Now that the 2>eor young 
thing’s gone, there’s no one to do anything for you here ; 
nothing to kcej) you in the place. Geoff, my boy, I nijvor 
disliked licr.” 

“ No, father, I don’t think you did.” 

“I shall never forget that time I saw her at Malvern,* 
toasting a jiikelet at the fire. Pretty creature! standing 
there so s^eet and modest, in her white frock. ’Twas as 
jiretty a jiicture as a man over saw,” 
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GcolYiy, who was l)egiiming to look very worn and thin, 
mad(i no answcn*. His heart was full. 

Then youll come hack home, Gcolf ? ” 

“ Y(is, father, thank yon; I think I had better. If John 
docs not object.'’ 

“ Joliiwjbject ! — Jolm be- — shot!” (exploded the baronet, 
keeping back tiie Avord he had been about to use when he 
remembered where he had just been. “ It’s not John’s house 
yet, that he should ruki it. He and his wifii a]“0 posting 
off again, I’m glad to say: somehow, things are ncA^cn* so 
jdeasaiit when he is at home. ( 'Ome to-morrow : to-niglit, 
if you will. You must never think of running away from 
me again, Geoff.” 

Geoffry smilcul faintly. “ Not in tlu; same manner that I 
did befor( 5 , father ; Til jn'ornise you that.” 

‘‘Nor ii\ any other, I ho})0,” was Sir l)ene’s(|uiot rejoinder. 
“ We’ll nurs() you into healtli at the Dene.” 

Accordingly, tlie folloAving morning, Geoffry ( Janwariiig 
walked uj) to liis old liome, just as though lie AA^ere going to 
make a call, or to do an hour’s w(U’k in the luisiness room, 
as usual. He carried in his arms liis not yet fortnight old 
baby, wrapi)ed in a rod shawl. As be was about to enter 
the gates, there came rattling down tlie avenue a close 
carriag(i-and-four, the post-boys spurring their horse s to 
make the exit in proper style, after tlie fashion of tlie day. 
Tlie carriage bore the arms of John Clanwaring, tlie lieir, 
and he sat in it Avith liis Avife ; an attendant man and maid 
in ‘the rumble behind. Geoffry stood asid(i to let it pass. 
No one saAV him but the valet, Avdio toucluid his hat — and 
wondered, no doubt, Avhat Mr. Geoffry ( JanAvaring aaus 
carrying in tjie real bundle. They Avero commencing tliciir 
journey to Loudon. Mrs. ClauAvaring, lie saw, did not Avear 
mourning. 

“ And yet Maria AA^as every whit as good as she ; ay, and 
better,” thought Geoffry, as he went on up tho avenius, a 
mist before his eyes. 

Not for the want of mourning on Mrs. ( Ian waring. No. 
But this home-coming Avith tho little heljiless burthen, 
brought all too painfully to his mind what he had lost. 

“ Goodness me ! ” exclaimed Sir Dene, as Geoff:nr sat doAAUi 
in the library, and undid the shaAvl. “ Why — tnat’s your 
baby, Geoffry.” 
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Yrs, fjillKT. 1 (.-(Mililii't It'iivc liiin brljiiid/’ 

‘‘ lUcss tlir cliild ! 1 tluclart! 1 1‘orgot all about liim. M ol], 
tlio women shall take euro of liiin. Tliere’s pbaiiy to do it. 
AVbat’s bis ..anic V ” 

“ Ilis name's Tom," ropliiMl (jloolfry. “ Slu? was anxious 
al)oui it before she tlied, and I liad it done, ebiU <lroo])('d 

and ailed that day, just as tbou.ob it knew its motber v as 
leaving it. It seems all ri,i;bt now." 

You mean Tliomas, I supjx.ise." 

^‘No; d'oii]. ddie mistake was mine. I wjis eonfusi'd 
^\itb f 4 ;i‘it'f. and said * T^om ' twieii over to t1u‘ parson, la vau* 
ri eolbet'nj^ that it sliould liavt^ been Tbomas. U will not 
jiiatt( r, fuilier : Tom, is as ‘.ukhI a name for bim as any otlu;r." 

No, it W(*n’t matter," im plied Sir Deiu*. \Vbat doc'S lui 
live ujxai, (JeotfV So]>V " 

He lives njxm barley-water mixed willi mjlk,” said 
(b'olfry. “ll(' won’t eost mueli. Susan <’(de is bringing 
Some up: and ean sliow tin* maids bere liow to fcaal 1dm.” 

Tbe eliibb wbo liad sle])t tbrougb this, aw(dve now, opeidn.i*’ 
bis eyes. Sir l)ene advaiieed to look at bim - sueli a, liltb; 
fa(‘(‘, 2 >('e]uii^' out of tbe sliawl. (leollfy look otf tin* eambrie 
ea[>, and showed bis l>its of fair liaii*. 

“ He ]ia< j'ust tin; look that you bad at Ids a^e, (ba )fiVy. 

I j'(‘nu‘mbe;- it well, d'be first <»f you boi’ii, dobii, bad a 
b]a«*]v h< ad. likt* bis motbm*: you wei'e fair, lik() me. .It's a 
ju/rtty baby, ami will be jjist lik«' you." 

“ So ].onr 3Iaria said, idke im^ and like you, slie tliou^dit." 

“ Ay : at youi' ae^e I was mueb \\ bat you are, (leotlVy. lN*or 

I I i tie mot berb’ss bairn!" a<Ided Sir Dene, pityingly, us be 
stroked tbe baby’s faee.. 

‘"Soon to 1)0 fatherless also,” spoke (b'otfry. 

‘" No, no, my boy ; I trust not," said Sir J)(aie. 

Hut Geotfry sliook his lioad : he kmov la tter. 

Father, you’ll f^ive him bouse- room when I am ^^ene, 
won’t you ? and tbe words seemed to coim; from tbe vtu y 
de]>tbs of an acldng be*art. Hell be in nobody’s way, jioor 
little waif.” 

‘"I will, Geolfy” heartily answered Sir Dene, Ids eyes 
dimmed by some earnest tcjars, that rose and wtire checked. 
‘•I pixunis^ it you. Tlur cldbl shall be as ■welcome here 
as you ever have betm. There's my band upon it.” 

lYople rarely give tbemselyes more trouble than they can 
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help. None of the maids showed themselves too ready to 
undertake the onerous charge of an infant, as proposed by 
Sir Dene : and when Susan Colo arrived with the barley- 
wafcer and milk for its food, and sundry of its -clothes, tied 
up in a large silk handkerchief, the servants, who did pretty 
much as .they liked, told her she Jiad better remain for a 
day or two, and see to the child. Tlio day or two grew into 
a month or two, and that into an indefinite 2)eriod, Susan 
(k>le taliing the entire cliarge ; Sir Dene falling in with the 
arraiigciinent as if it were a matter of course. He was very 
fond of tlie child, would often nurse and toss it : and when 
he saw its sleeves tied uj) with black ribbons and a black 
sash round its waist, that Susan Cole put on the day poor 
Ceoffry died, Sir Done held the little face to his own for * 
some minutes, as if that black made a fonder link between 
them. 

So the 't)aby grew, and thrived, and cut its teeth, and 
learnt to walk and talk, just as other healthy and happy 
children do : and Sir Done loved the boy ; and Susan Colo 
was proud of him ; and Gander admired him more than lie 
had admired anything since poor Geoffry himself was young; 
and the other servants altcrnatidy indulged and snubbed 
him. With it all — in spite of his being Sir Dene’s grandson 
and that ho had his homo at Becchhurst Done — ho was not 
altogether considered by the servants as a child of the house ; 
he did not receive the deference that a son of, for instance, 
John Clan waring would have received. 

The boy, as ho grew older and stronger, incurred the 
danger of being allowed to run wild. Sir Dene had about 
as much idea of the proper way to bring up a child as he 
had of rearing a young tiger ; and no one else interfered. 
There was no day nursery. As long as the child was in 
arms, Susan Cole sat where she pleased with him — generally 
in the kitchen or servants’ hall; when he could run, he 
roamed where ho w'ould about the house. Sir Dene would 
pick him up and talk to him, and put him by his side at 
table, and call for a plate and a -spoon for the child. If Tom 
ran out to see Sir Dene mount his horse, Sir Dene would lift 
him on the saddle, bare-headed and bare-armed, and ride 
off with him, perhaps for miles, in the summ^ weather. 
When not with Sir Dene he would be left very much to his 
own devices, for Susan Cole was a frightful gossip, and re- 
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gardecl social intercourse witli any one who would talk to her 
ns the sweetest thing in life. There were times also wlu'u Sir 
Dene was away from Beechhurst, and during these seasons Tom 
received very little attention from any one. Gander, who was 
regarded by Sir Dene as head of the servants, and in a degree 
ruled them, would be with his master, and at home Jt \A'ould 
be high-life below stairs. “^To save trouble, litilo Tom’s 
plate and Ibrk would bo laid at the kitchen tabh^ : ho would 
be looked for and brought into nioals : and tliat was about 
all the care they gave him. lie was one of tliose ([uiet, 
hap})y children who amuse tlaauselvt^s : would sit for liours 
on tJie library floor, looking at a 2)icture-book, or in some 
remote room surroundcul by the animals of his Noali's ark. 
The servants knesv the child was safe, and that was siifhciont. 
Cole, the farrier, had a journeyman ; he was Susan’s sweet- 
heart ; — consequently she 2)asscd a groat deal more time in 
her father’s forge than in looking after Tom. In fact, ex- 
cepting the odd moments of temderness bestowed u]>()ii him 
by Sir Dene, the little child was very much what his jioor 
father had called him the day he brought him up in tlie red 
shawl — a waif, lie was a wondtTfiilly ju’ctty and engaging 
cliild, with liis mother's sweet temj>er and gentle mannej’s, 
and his father’s kindly blue (^yos and fair curls. A child to 
he loved and cherished: a child that with proper training 
\voul<l make a good and noble man: a child to whom God 
had been generous, in imjdanting in his heai't ii full 2 >nrtion 
of most excellent seed. 

8 ir Dene was often away. He had taken 2'>crmaiient room.s 
in London, and could go there at will, John (Uanwaring 
lujver came down now to Bcecliliurst Dene, llis wife’s liealth 
had been very delicate since the birth of her child, a girl ; 
John said she was not strong enough to move about, and 
therefore he did not do so. At any rate, it was a good cxciiso 
for his remaining in the 2>laco ho liked best and nover carted 
to be out of — London. Perhaj^s this took 8 ir Done th(;rc. 
John was not his favourite son — Ite was gone — but John was 
better than none: and 'the baronet found it very lonely at 
Beechhurst Dene. So, he and Gander away for weeks to- 
gether, the servants took their own ease and Tom his own 
t\ay. No wonder the neglected child grew fond of going to 
Mrs. Owen’s^: once or twice ho had run off there alone. Ho 
also went to St2uire Aide's. 
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No loDgor the old S(j[uire : the little man who had been so 
<;)dd and ([uaint ; hut a new one. There were changes every- 
where. The strange little old man was dead, and George 
Ardc reigned at the Hall, and was called Squire in his turn. 
The will he left was almost as odd as he himself had been : 
so at leaMt thought the world. It was certainly unexpected. 
All idea — gathered from observation of the old Squire’s 
character, and perhaps from occasional words he had let fall 
during his later life — had become fixed in men’s minds: 
tliat he would never leave a shilling of his money to any 
relative, but to charities ; and especially to those charities 
connected with the insane. “Droitwitch ’ll be the better 
for his savings,” quoth the neighbours to one another — 
alluding to the well-known asylum — when the news went 
forth that Stpiirc Arde was dead. 

The m^ighbours were mistaken. S(iuire Arde’s will did 
not give a shilling to any charity : Droitwich asylum was 
not even mentioned in it. The Hall, with all that belonged 
to it and the income attaching to it, was left to George Ardc, 
to his own intense surprise. 

George Arde’s wife was not then dead. In her very 
delicate state she had lived on much longer than any one 
could have supi^osed j)ossible, fluttering ever, it may be said, 
between life and death. Now and then the old Squire would 
call when he was at Worcester, and see the child, little 
Mary, to whom he seemed to have taken a fancy. Necklaces, 
and trifles of that descrii)tion tliat had belonged to his own 
dead child, the other Mary, he would bring to it. “ I should 
not be much surprised at his leaving her a thousand pounds,” 
said George Arde one day to his wife, when the Squire had 
been, and brought with him a ne%o coral with silver bells. 

Not one thousand did he leave the child, but twenty. The 
will be(pieathed a certain sum of monpy to “ Mary, daughter 
of my third cousin, George Arde.” Which sum, already out 
at good interest, would represent tw'enty thousand pounds 
on the day Mary Ardc should bo eighteen : and it was to 
be hers then unconditionally. So little Mary, granddaughter 
of the late unfortunate Kobert Owen, and cousin to young 
Tom Clanwaring, turned out to be an heiress. 

Before George Ardc took up his abode at t|ie Hall, his 
wife died. She had been in so weak a state, and it had 
become so evident that hei death was near, that the trouble 
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of romoviiig was spared licr. Slic died in tlie small lioiiso 
wlicre tliey Lad lived, and was buried in tlie same mouldy 
old elnirch tliat liad witnessc'd poor Maria Owen's stolon 
marriage — St. Peter’s. After that, George Ardc and his 
little daiightc'i’ went to the Hall. 

This ooeiirred wlien Tom was about a year c>M. Two 
years have already gone by siiicii tlien. The boy was fond of 
running to the Hall. Susan Pole, enjoyed the soehdy of tlie 
serviints: Tf)m that of tlie little girl. George Ardo w’ol- 
eomed the la<l fre(‘l3', whenever he was at home: but lie had 
taken to visiting about a good d(‘al. liumours of his second 
marriage wi're abroad: luairge Arde, ownei’ of Arde Hall 
and Squirt^ of the jiarish, still young, and an agreeable man, 
was no uiulesirabh^ match, and w'as courted in the county 
accordingly. 

Would the little girl, the heiress, live to enjoy hen' \v( ail th ? 
The (piestion 'was arising. Symjitoms of delicacy (she was 
her motlu‘r’s child all over) were beginning to show them- 
selves, and it was fi'ared she might not live, (bairge Arde 
was intiaiscdy fond of h(T : and pi'iLajis the first thijig that 
put a second marriage into his lu^ad w'as tlu^ w ish to have 
some kind and gentle lady in his house who would wabdi 
ovia* tli(‘- child, and be to it as a mother. Onc(i having made 
up his mind to this, Mr. Arde W'as not long about it. Ho 
(‘hose his sicond wife from one of tin* first and ]>roudest 
famili(‘s in the county. Jt w'as ratluu’ singular that the d*iy 
of the marriag(} should lie little Tom’s birthday: he w'as 
thna; years (del. 

Oil that s(*lf-same night occurred an incident which must 
he monti(uied. Poliert C)wx*n ajipearcal again. Tluj unliappy 
rumours- that his spirit came ha(;k to troulile# the earth — 
had never died aw^ay. From whatever source arising, 
wdmther delusion, superstition, or actual if uriaccouiitalde 
fact, they gained ground and spread. No sooner had one 
rejiort of the appearance had time to suhsidci and poo]>le 
]>egan to forget it, than another would arise. Now' it would 
ho a belated labourer, going home at a tardy hour up Hare- 
bell Lam; ; now" a carter’s boy ; now" some traveller on bis 
way to tbc Trailing Indian. On the night that wo are now 
sp(?akiiig ofi^ tw’o jieople saw- it, one of whom was Bla(;k. 

Black had been dow n to Hurst Leet on an errand, (kuiiing 
home again about nine o’clock in the moonlight, he burst 
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into tlio Trailing Indian in a fearful state : his breath gone, 
his liair on end. More abject terror could not well bo seen. 
Mr. Friar hap 2 )cncd to be there — for Mrs. Black’s sickly- 
state required him to pay her an occasional visit, and he 
would go up at any odd moment when leisure allowed him ; 
two or throe men wore also drinking in tlio kitchen ; wlien, 
in burst the landlord in the state described. That his fear 
was real could not be mistaken : tliough liow it was possible 
for a hardened man like Black to feel afraid of any earthly 
or ghostly thing, Mr. Friar, for one, could not imagine. 
Mixing some l)randy-and- water, the doctor made him drink 
it. IBac.k’s teeth chattered as he told that lie had scon 
Boliert Owen standing at that jiart above Harob(dl Lai?e, 
where he was supposed to have fallen from, and ga>5ing 
down at the jiond. Question aftcir question was poured into 
Black’s ear, especially from the starthal men : but he could 
tell no more. Coming uj^ the Lane by the pond, he haj)- 
pened 'to turn his eyes up to the fence above the water ; and 
there, leaning over it, was the figure of Kobert Owen, his 
face as white as it had been when he lay dead, his beard as 
silvery as it was in life. Black did not stay to give a second 
look, but came oil' as fiist as his shaking legs would carry 
him : and the strangest thing of all was, that he should sit 
there in his kitchen and confess to it. But fear will take 
pi’ide, and reticence too, out of the most hardy men. 

Before Black had at all recovered his equanimity, or had 
done trembling, a choice friend of his came in — Michael 
Geach, who had arrived that evening on one of his unex* 
pccted visits to the Tmiling Indian. One might have 
expected ridicule at least from Geach ; but, on the contrary, 
the tale seemed to make him rather uncomfortable. 

“ I never was a coward,” he observed ; “ but it’s no light 
thing would persuade me into Harebell Lane of a night 
now. Hanged if I’d not rather come slap upon a body 
whitening in chains on the gibbet, than see dwen’s ghost. 
Cheer up, Eandy, and don’t shake so ; you are all blue.” 

“ When did you come here ?*’ asked Black, in no pleasant 
tones. 

“ Me I I’ve been here this hour, and more ; a-waiting for 
you to come in.” 

» Why couldn’t you ha’ sent word you wore-, Di^at it 

all 1 You needn’t shake.” 
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Tlio cioiicludincij olisorvatioiiR were made to Black’s Avife. 
ITis (yes ]Kipp('iRi{l to fall on her as he Avas addri'ssing 
(h^iich, and Ik; left liis seiitenco to tliat AA'orthy goiitleiiian 
nntiiiislKd. I*(K)r llobort Owen niii^lit ho a hut ho 

could not look moi’o like one than Mrs. Black did. Her 
fjure Avas livid: liea* liaiids entwined lluanselves orie Aviiliiu 
the olljer i]i marvous dread that ]\Ir. Ihkir TJir(dy suav 
e(|iialled. Black, forgetting his own sy nip toms, told her 
slie Avas a fool, and siait her from the room. 

Well, Biuidy Black Avas md tlio only om; to se(* the ghost 
that night. And if the readiT (h‘spises me for r(‘])i?ating 
these stories of snjua-stition, 1 can [de ad hut om; aj)ology - 
t tfat T am niercdy relating the evaaits us they (k cui ia »l of 
iois nally true tale. Tlio other to sia* it was William 
Owen. 

Tlui reports that Bohert OAven’s spirit could no# rest had 
gi’catly annoy(;d the inmates of Harehell l^arm. Even 
supi'i'stitions Mary Barheu*, hurying her private convictions 
in regard for the honour of the family, j>rot(;sted fir and 
Avide that it could not ho true. None of the.m had seen 
anything to Avarrant it, iij) to tliis time: not eviai William, 
who AAais often abroad at night on his laiul. But not on 
tliat part of it that lay toAvards the Trailing Indian. Tlio 
very fact tliat the gliost AA'as said to liaunt those fudds, and 
especially the two-acre mcadoAA', caused him not to jiut sh(;(;p 
th(;ro. The shepherd ahsidutely refused to go near tlie spot 
at night. , 

Idiis evening William Owen had gone on foot to a farm- 
house, a mile or tAvo beyond the Trailing Indian. Mary 
Barber had a nice liot suijper ready for him, and when nine 
o’clock struck she Avoudered how much longer he nuaiut to 
he. Soon afterwards she hoard his footstejis, and oiieucd 
the back-door to admit him. 

Could it be the moonlight that made his face look so 
Avliite V He took no notice of her, but walked straight into 
the best kitchen, whore iiis supper Avas laid. 

“ Wdiat’s the matter noAv?” cried Mary Barber, following 
him, and gazing in surprise at his strange countenance. 
“Be yov took ill, Mr. W^illiam?” 

His fac(;»Avas Avhiter than death : he AA^as wdping the 
moisture from his brow with a trembling hand. Mary 
Barber suav that no light matter Avas stirring him. 
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“ Wliat is it?'’ sLc said, lowering her voice to a whisper, 
that seemed to j^artake of his own dread emotion. 

“ I have seen my father,” was his answer. 

“ No ! ” she exclaimed, 

“ Mary, as true as that you and I arc here, I saw him. 
Til ore’s *lio mistake about it. He looked exactly as I’ve 
seen him look a hundred times in life : liis old cap on, his 
will to board flowing.” 

“ Heaven lie good to us ! ” cried Mary. “ Where was this ?” 

“ I crossed the stile ojiposite the Trailing Indian, to come 
straight home over the fields,” said William Owen. “ fliist 
past the narrow patli between the tixies and tlie fence above 
the pond, I chanced to look back : and - there, standing with 
his back against the trees, looking after me as it seemed, I 
saw my father. I stood as one turned to stone, Mary, not 
knowing, < j 1 believe, whether to go forward or backward, or 
what to do ; and there it stood, the two of us staring at one 
another. The next moment the thing was gone ; had vanished 
into air, as it seemed to me ; and I came away, leajiing 
hedges and ditclies.” 

Mary Barber cauglit her brcatli ; her young master bent 
his head on the old-fashioned mantelpiece. Presently he 
spoke again. 

“ I have been thinking whether there was anything to 
cause me to look back ; any sound or movement. 1 1 could 
hardly have been chance.” 

“ Nay, ’twas no chance, Mr. William. I wonder — what — 
it can want ? ” she slowly added. 

William Owen could not say, any more than she could. 
All he knew was, that he would give half of liis future life 
not to have ‘ been subjected to the terror — the distress — the 
calamity altogether. 

“ You should have gone up and asked it, Mr. William.” 

William Owen looked at her, a strange horror in his eyes. 
“ I wouldn’t have done it for that tureen full of sovereigns,” 
ho said, pointing to the large soup-tureen on the dresser. 
“ Were I ever to see it again, Mary, I could not stay on tlio 
farm.” 

“ It’s an awful thing.” 

“ Take care that you keep it from my mother, Mary.” 

“ From all otlier folks, as well as her,” was Mary Barber’s 
answer. 
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But tlie story got wind, or at ‘least, a suspicion of it. 
Added to the more detailed account of wliat liad befallen 
Handy Black, it was enough to frighten a timid neighbour- 
hood : and peojde grow into a mortal dread of Hardsell ‘Lane 
after darkness had fallen. 


(HI AFTER XVIL 

VEllY MUCH OF A WAIF. 


‘‘ Guandma ! ” 

Mrs. Owen, who liad dropped into a doze in her casy- 
chair, did not hear the call. The handle of the door, ratlier 
a difficAilt one to open, was twisted this way anc^ that by 
little lingers, and the apxieal came again. 

“ Grandma ! W on’t you let mo in, grandma ? ” 

“Is it little Baby Ikmi?” cried Mrs. Owen, rising to 
admit the intruder. 

Baby Tom it was, 2>oor Geoffry’s orjdifin boy. Mrs. Owen 
t<»ttered back to lier seat, the child in licr hand. Slui was 
always weak and ill, as her most delicate and gentle face 
betrayed. Never strong, th(5 sad death of her husband, and 
the subsequent death of her daughter, had proved almost 
latal to her. She certainly lived on : but it was as a woman 
who has nearly done with this world, whose whole thouglits 
are in the next. • 

She took oil the child’s straw hat — a broad-brimmed hat, 
with some yellow ribbon tied round the crown. Lifting him 
on lu'-r knee, she x^ushed back the golden hair from his ox)en 
forehead, and gazed into his earnest, dark blue eyc^s. He 
Avas little for his age. Three years old on the x^revious day 
— for this was the morning following the events related in 
the last chax)ter — he might have been taken for not much 
more than two ; but, as is sometimes the case Avith these 
small bodies, the mind was unusually advanced. But for 
his exceedingly retiring disposition, the shy sensitiveness 
of his nature, Avith its invariably accomx)anying quality, 
reticence, he might have been that most undesirable thing, a 
precocious cLtld. His gentle manners saved him from it. 

As if divining somewhat of the peace of Mrs. Owen’s in- 
yrard life, the boy when with her was ever more gentle than 

Dene Hollow. 12 
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at otlier times, strangely tlioughtful, quiet, and tractable. It 
has been said that this story is not one of fiction ; and people 
were wont to remark to one another during this, the latter 
portion of Mrs. Owen’s years, that her life lay in heaven. 
Whilst she was looking at those wonderful eyes — and the 
child redlly had such, they were so beautiful — he began to 
cry. 

“ Why, Tom, what is it ? ” 

‘‘Grandpapa rode away without mo. Susan wouldn’t 
make haste with my things, and he did not wait. When I 
cried, she said I wanted a shaking.” 

“ Did Susan bring you here ? ” 

“ No. I came.” 

Mrs. Owen need scarcely have asked the question. The 
child had come olf without ceremony, in his brown holland 
pinafore 'Und old straw hat. Susan would have dressed him. 

“ Will you read me a Bible story, grandma ? ” 

“ Ay,” said Mrs. Owen. “ Run and fetch the boolt.” 

There were Bible stories for children in those days just as 
there are in these : but they were not read so much. Mrs. 
Owen took care that Tom should hoar them. Ho could just 
reach the little book from the side-table, and brought it to 
her. He was so fond of hearing one of the stories in particu- 
lar, that the book opened at the place — Christ forgiving the 
thief oil the Cross. His little tongue, its words imperfect 
as yet, was never tired of asking questions : and sometimes 
Mrs. Owen’s ingenuity was puzzled to answer them. 

But it was not only that she read to him : that was the 
least part of it. The story over, she would close the book, 
and talk to him, as on this day, in a loving, winning, gentle 
voice. Talk to him of heaven and the glorious happiness of 
those who shall attain to it : of what ho must do in this 
world, or rather try to do, if he would bo one of them : of 
patience in long suffering ; of loving kindness to others ; of 
self-sacrifice for their benefit; of truth and honour, and 
generosity: all in language suited to his years, but clear 
and forcible. She would impress upon him the great fact 
that God was ever near him, watching, guiding, hearing 
him : and she contrived so to imbue him with the belief in 
God’s loving care, that the child trusted to it beyond any 
earthly thing. When a stranger, spending the day with Sir 
Dene, once asked the child what he most widied for (expect- 
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ing he wcuhl say some choice toy — a S'vord, a wheelbarrow, 
or a live rabbit), the answer was that h^ might be good an^ 
go to heavcnl Sir Dene laughed and kissed him: the 
stranger thought what an odd little boy. But these early 
lessons did him good service in after-years ; without them 
he might never have borne the indignities cast on ^dm. 

“ Grandma, 1^11 never be naughty. Never.” 

Mrs. Owen know too well the corruptions of the human 
heart and the temptations of the world. She only smiled 
sadly in answer. 

“ Was mamma ever naughty ? ” 

“ Oh yes.” 

“ And papa ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But they went to heaven ! ” 

“Ay, dear. They went very close together, 4oo. The 
thief on the Cross had been very, very naughty; but the 
moment he asked Jesus to forgive him, Jesus did so, you 
see.” 

“ I’ll ask, if ever I am naughty,” said the child, after a 
thoughtful pause. “ Grandpa Owen wont too. And you’ll 
go, grandma. And I’ll go.” 

“ But you must first grow up to be a man and do a great, 
grcjat deal of work in this Avorld, and a great deal of good,” 
said Mrs. Owen. “ God sent us here to work.” 

“ Shall we work in heaven ? ” 

“ I don’t know. If wc do, it will be pleasant work, hapj^ 
work, angels’ work. Yes, no doubt we shall work.” 

“ Have you had to do a great, groat deal of work hcrOj« 
grandma ? ” 

“ Yes, a great deal. And I have had to bear a very great 
deal of sorrow ; sorrow, and sickness, and lieart-break. But 
for God’s loving help, Tom, I don’t think I could liave gone 
through it.” 

“ Shall I have a great deal of sorrow ? ” 

“ You will be sure to have it sooner or later. Don’t for- 
get what I have told you, Tom — that God often sends the 
most to those He loves best. You must be very brave in all 
things.” 

“ Yes, l’B]|be brave,” answered unconscious Tom. 

The sitting was over. Ho jumped down, Oj^d ran to find 
Mary Barber.* Mary Barber, preserving damsons in tho 
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back-kitohon, and akso sadly disturbed by Willialn Owen’s 
communication of the previous night, wa»s too busy to have 
much leisure for Tom. Spreading some of the hot jam ui)on 
a slice of bread, she told him to run into the garden and 
cat it. 

Tom ^^as making for the garden in all obedience — never 
a more implicitly obedient child than he. But William 
Owen’s dog Sharp came barking up to him in play. It 
would go into a fit of delight at sight of the child. The dog 
ran, and Tom after it, neglecting his jam, until they reached 
the gates at Harebell Lane. Sharp bounded over the small 
one, and knocked down a little girl in a pink cotton bonnet 
and tattered frock. Tom, with inherent gallantry, ran to 
help her up. 

It was that child, mentioned a few chapters ago, who had 
been bora at the Trailing Indian the night of Ilohcrt Owen’s 
disap23earance. She was called Emma Geach. Before the 
mother was strong enough to leave the inn, Mrs. Black fell 
ill with rheumatic-fever. The woman undertook to nurse 
her, and to do the work. The illness was a long one, some 
months in duration, and Mrs. Geach stayed on. After tliat, 
she would go away and come again by fits and starts : but 
she did not take her child. The child had never been away 
from the inn : for all that could be seen to the contrary, it 
seemed likely to become her permanent home. Mrs. Black 
liked the child, and would have kept licr always. Black 
did not like her. He was almost savagely angry at her 
being left there : but gossip said, he did not dare to turn 
her out or insist too strongly on her removal, lest Mrs. 
Geach in revenge should betray some of tlie secret doings 
of the Traiiing Indian. 

“ Don’t cry ; don’t cry,” said Tom. “ I’ll give you some 
bread-and-jam.” 

The child stood up at the tempting offer, and ceased roar- 
ing. Born six months before Tom, she looked at least a 
twelvemonth older : a tall child, with hair that looked like 
threads of fine-spun yellow grass, chubby red cheeks, and 
eyes of so remarkably light a shade that they might have 
been called white, rather than blue. Tom divided his bread- 
and-jam, and gave her the larger half. c 

Whether Miss Geach was starved at the Trailing Indian, 
or that damson jam was a luxury unknown to her, certain it 
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was that 6he gobbled up the piece in x wonderful manner. 
It disappeared before Tom had finished his first mouthful. • 

“I want some more,’’ she said, fixing her greedy little 
eyes on the remainder So Tom, never hesitating, broke it 
again, but not so deftly as before : the crumb and the jam 
fell to one part, the dry crust to the otlier. He hrtiided the 
best to the child, and nibbled away at the crust. 

What’s your name ? ” asked Tom. 

“ Emma. What’s yours ” 

“ Tom. Where d’you live ? ” 

“ Up there,” she answered, pointing her finger. “ I’ve got 
a whistle at homo : ’ll you come and see him? ” 

Whistles are tempting things, and Tom yielded without 
question. The two children ran up the lane comparing 
notes of possessions : Tom’s Noah’s ark and picture-book, 
and a whip with a green handle, against Mis* Geach’s 
whistle. The dog, sharing the crust with Tom, leaped 
beside them. Handy Black met them close to the inn. 

“Halloa! — who have you got here, you little wretch?” 
cried he to the girl. And she, who seemed to have jdenty 
of assurance for lier years, answered boldly, without sign of 
ftiar. 

“ I’m going to show him my whistle.” 

Black had spoken almost before giving a look at the boy ; 
immediabdy he knew him for the little grandson of Sir 
Done ( lanwariiig, and of the dead master of Harebell Farm. 
He had seen him abroad often enough since his babyhood, 
Avith Susan Cole or Sir Dene. 

“ This here bain’t no pl^ce for little gentlefolk, master ; 
you’d best run homo again. As to you,” ho added, to the 
girl, “ if you bring stray children here. I’ll souse your head 
in the horse-trough.” 

“ Mayn’t I see the whistle ? ” asked Tom, who had not 
understood a word in ten. 

“ Wait,” cried independent Miss Emma to Tom. “ I’ll 
bring liim out.” 

Black did not interfere. He was gazing at the boy, and 
Avhistliiig softly. 

“ You re the very cut o^ your father,” said he. “ Same 
eyes, same same face He’d ha’ made a second Sir 
Dene in looks : so’ll you. Not bad ’uns, them eyes of yourn.” 

All the little boy’s answer to this was to look up at thG 
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man with tlieso self-^jame eyes. Even Black the hardened 
cfould hut note, you see, their kindly nature, so full of 
sweetness. 

“ What be your name ? ” he went on, less roughly than he 
was given to speaking, 

Tom!’^ 

“ Bain’t it Dene ? Nor Geoftry ? 

It’s Tom,’’ repeated the boy. 

“ Where’s your hat ? ” 

“ I left it at grandma’s.” 

The ostler appeared in the yard, and called out some 
question to his master about corn. As Black went away to 
give the answer, Emma ran out with the whistle, wliistling 
with all her might. Black bade her “ hush her noise,” and 
gave her a box on the ears, which made her stagger and 
drop theSvhistle. Perhaps she was used to being boxed, 
for she did not cry or complain : only waited till ho was a 
few paces from her, and then picked up the whistle. A 
rough wooden toy that Mrs. Black had bought of a man at 
the door for a halfpenny. 

Had it been of ivory or gold, it could not have seemed 
more precious to little Tom. He whistled, and she whistled, 
the two taking it in turn, long discordant whistles that might 
almost have startled the cows grazing over the way in 
William Owen’s field. Mrs. Black came to the door to see 
what could be the reason of so much noise. A poor, pale 
v.'oinan, more meek and shrunken than ever, since her long 
spell of rheumatic-fever, which had left her fingers crippled 
and contracted. Young though the girl was, she was already 
Hiscful in the house : and perhaps that was one of the reasons 
wliy Black ""did not insist upon her removal. Mrs. Black 
could not have done all the work now, and a child was a 
safer inmate than an older person might be. 

“Emma, what boy’s that?^^ demanded Mrs. Black — ^just 
as Black had done. 

The whistle was too absorbing for Emma to answer im- 
mediately. At about the fifth repetition of the question she 
turned round. 

“ His name's Tom.” 

Mrs. Black came slowly out. Her feet were affected as 
well as her hands : in short, she was not no'^ much better 
than a cripple. She had begun to talk to the children 
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pleasantly enoTigli when Black came back and sent the group 
flying : Mrs. Black and the girl indoors ; Tom off, down the 
lane. 

“And don’t you get fond o’ prowling up this way, 
youngster ; or maybe the kidnappers ’ll lay hold on you,” 
was his parting injunction to Tom. “ There’s lots on ’em 
at this here house sometimes.” 

Tom ran along the lane with all the S2)eed of his little 
legs. He was constitutionally brave ; and by the time ho 
turned the corner, the kidnappers were forgotten. On either 
side the lane blackberries grew in abundance, and Tom 
helped himself at will : scratching his hands, and staining 
his face and pinafore crimson. What with the marks left 
by the jam and the juice of the blackberries, Tom might 
have had his portrait taken as a curiosity. In this condition 
he was pounced upon by Susan Colo. • 

Susan at once administered a couple of shakings. The 
one for going off on the loose ; it was her own exi)rcssion ; 
the other for the state he had put himself into. Tom, full 
of contrition, looked down at his hands and j>in afore ; and 
tlien offeree^ Susan some choice berries squeezed u^) in liis 
fingers. Susan, instead of accepting the treat with gratitude, 
threw up his hand and sent the blackberries flying. 

“ You oudacious, naughty child ! Where’s your hat V ” 

“ It’s on the table at grandma’s.” 

Dragging him by the hand to the farm, Susan Cole dashed 
into the back-kitchen, where Joan ha2>pened to be washinjg, 
and washed his face and hands well with soaj^-suds. Then 
she found his hat and took him oft’ again. 

“Now look you here, Master Tom,” she said, as they 
crossed the lane and entered the back- gates — if you take 
to go off by yourself, nobody knows where, a-frightening me 
into fiddlestrings and getting yourself into this shocking 
pickle, I’ll run away and leave you. I won’t stay at the 
Dene no longer to serve an ongrateful little boy.” 

Tom was very quiet during the afternoon, playing with 
Noah’s ark and the animals, and giving no trouble to any 
one. The servants were busy that day, for company was 
expect(:d at the Dene. Lady Lydia Clan waring, the wife of 
Cajdain Cla^waring, Sir Dene’s youngest son, had just landed 
from India, with her three children, and her arrival at the 
Dene might happen at any hour: to-day, to-morrow, the 
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next diiy. Sir Dene anticipated a long visit, and looked 
forward with ploasufe to an event that would break the 
monotony of his home life. 

Sir Dene reached home for dinner : kept it waiting in 
point of fact. Tom’s quick cars, on the alert for the sound, 
heard the^ horses’ hoofs ; he ran out, and met them half-way 
down the avenue. The groom dismounted ; lifted the child 
up in front of his master ; and Tom was conveyed back in 
triumph. 

“ Master Tom will dine with me,” said Sir Dene to Gander, 
as he led him indoors. 

So the child sat beside the baronet ; chattering, however, 
more than eating, for he had just had tea. No longer the 
young vagabond all blackberry stains, scouring the lanes, 
bare-headed and bare-armed : but a little prince in crimson 
velvet, with a jdaited frill of snow-white cambric on his 
neck, and tiis bright curls falling in a shower of gold. Susan 
Cole always took care to dress him towards evening, in case 
Sir Dene should ask for him. 

‘‘ Emma’s got a whistle, grandpa,” said Tom, when they 
were left alone at dessert. 

‘‘A whistle, has she?” replied the baronet, not in the 
least knowing, or caring, whom “ Emma ” might bo. 

A big whistle, all green and blue, grandpa. I wish 1 
had one.” 

Tell Susan to go to Hurst Leet to-morrow and buy you 
one,” was tlic answer of Sir Dene. 

I’m afraid she won’t. She’s angry with me.” 

“ Oh, indeed ! Have you been a naughty boy ? ” 

“ Yes. 1 made my hands and face dirty with the black- 
berries, and spoilt my pinafore.” 

Sir Dene laughed : a very venial offence, this. “ There’s 
another walnut for you, Tom. Peel it well, you rascal.” 

Tom ate away at his walnut, peeling it first. “Some 
more water, please, grandpa.” 

Sir Dene poured out some water. He was sensible enough 
to know that wine and children were best apart. 

“ Mary Barber gave mo some bread-and-jam, grandpa. 
Sharp knocked Emma down, and I ” 

A commotion outside stopped the history. A chaise-and- 
four (the sound was easily distinguished from* that of a 
chaise-and-pair) had clattered up to the front-entrance. 
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Dogs barked ; servants ran ; Gander rushed into the dining- 
room. • 

‘‘Sir Dene” said he, “I’ll lay anything it’s my Lady 
Lydia come.” And Sir Dene went into the hall. 

It was Lady Lydia Clan waring. A tall, meagre woman, 
two or three years past thirty, with a pale, discontei-ted face, 
sharj) features, keen, restless black eyes, and thin compressed 
lips. Her children followed her, black-eyed and black- 
haired ; the (ildest, a girl, seven years old, two boys, six and 
live. As if fatigued with the journey— they had posted up 
from ]V)rtsmouth — Lady Lydia sunk into a chair as soon as 
she entered the dining-room. The children ran to the 
table, and stood eyeing eagerly the good things on it. 

“ They would like some dessert, Gander,” spoke Sir Done. 
“ Bring plates.” 

Hats and bonnets were thrown on the floor. Tljy^ children 
dragged cliairs to tlu^ table, and seated themselves without 
furtlier ceremony. Tom, who had shyly retreated to the 
background at the irruption, remained unseen. 

“ Take care that everything is brought in, Dovet,” screamed 
out Lady Lydia to her maid, in the same haid, shrill voice 
that had used rather to grate on Sir Dene’s t^ars in Indiii — 
he liked that most excellent thing, a sweet voice in a 
woman. “ We must have had twenty small packages at 
least inside, of one sort or another.” 

When the bustle had somewhat subsided, Sir Dene inquired 
aft(jr his son Reginald, who remained in India. 

“ ( ^aptain Clan waring was very well when we left him, 
but as cross as a bear,” replied Lady Lydia. It was a 
peculiarity of hers that she always called her husband 
“ ( a2)tain CUanwaring.” “It is a wearing lif<i out there: 
and last seastui was a frightfully hot one. No, Jarvis, you 
cant have more wine ; you are going to have su2)2jer. Good 
gracious, Louisa, don’t crack that walnut with your teeth ! 
Jarvis, crack it for your sister.” 

“(.Vack it for her, Otto,” said Master Jarvis, iinjieriously, 
to his brother. And the younger one cracked the walnut. 

“ Captain Clanwaring says there’s no chance of his 

getting leave. None. Just now ” 

The wordg died away. Lady Lydia had turned from luu* 
children to face Sir Dene again; and stopped in utter 
astonishment. • A beautiful child, habited in crimson velvet, 
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with blue eyes and y golden hair, was leaning familiarly 
against Sir Dene ; had stolon his little hand within his. 
What child could it bo ? 

‘‘ Who is that ? ” demanded Lady Lydia. 

“ It is my little grandson,” said Sir Dene. 

Little grandson! That Jolm Clanwaring the heir had 
now an infant son in long clothes, Lady Lydia was aware 
of. There could be no other grandson. She thoiight she 
had heard, as the french express it, a tort et a travers. 

“ What grandson ? Who is ho, Sir Dene ? ” 

Sir Dene answered by taking the child on his knee. 
‘‘ Tell Lady Lydia what your name is, and who you are,” 

“ It’s Tom,” said the child. 

“ What else ? ” continued Sir Dene. 

“ Tom Clanwaring.” 

“ Well-H -now tell who you arc.” 

“ I’m grandpapa’s little boy.” 

Sir Dene, pleased with the words, kissed him fondly. 
Lady Lydia knitted her brows and sent forth some keen 
glances from her black and restless eyes. 

‘‘ Ho is the son of my dear boy, Geoffry, who’s dead and 
gone, Lady Lydia. Poor Geoff left him to me as a legacy. 

It took Lady Lydia a minute or two to digest the words 
— and she did not fully understand them, even then. That 
Geoffry Clanwaring had made some low marriage before his 
death, and so brought disgrace on himself and the Clan- 
waring family, she liad heard. John the heir had sent out 
a version of the calamity to India : Captain Clanwaring had 
been quite as indignant as John, and at once wrote back his 
opinion of matters to Sir Dene. But to see tliis fair, 
aristocratic I'jhild, sitting on Sir Dene’s knee, fondled by 
him, and evidently at home at Beechhurst Dene, was some- 
thing so different to the ideas Lady Lydia had formed of 
the affair, that she did not quite at once recover her equa- 
nimity. 

“ Does he — live here ? ” she asked in condemning amaze- 
ment. 

“ Oh dear, yes. Ho has no other home,” 

“ Where’s his mother, pray ? ” 

“ Tell where,” isaid Sir Dene, to the boy. 

“ Mamma’s dead,” said Tom, ‘‘ She and papa went to 
heaven.” 
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“ Ay. They went within three monUis of each other ; the 
same grave, scarcely closed, received, them both. Lady 
Lydia.” 

And to her ladyship’s infinite astonishment, she saw that 
Sir Dene’s eyes*, bent on the little boy’s head as he spoke, 
had filled with tears. * 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

GUESTS AT BEECHHURST DENE. 

The handsomest guest-chamber that Beechhurst Dene 
aftbrded, with a small cheerful sitting-room opening from 
it, had been assigned by the servants to Lady Lydia Clan- 
waring. The title sounded imposing in their •ars. The 
heir’s wife was really of better family, and an heiress to 
boot ; but she was only plain Mrs. Clanwaring : Lady Lydia 
was Lady Lydia, and received homage accordingly. 

The Lady Lydia Cdanwaring wa6 the daughter of a 2 )oor 
and obscure Irish peer ; she had absolutely not a shilling of 
her own in the world. Her father, Mr. Riley, had succeeded 
to the title suddenly. Perhaps it was the long fight with 
poverty previously to that which had rendered her so sharp 
in worldly matters, so mean in i)etty details, so grasping in 
everything where money was concerned. Mr. Riley had never 
expected to come into tlio title : when ho did so his daughters 
were grown up : until then, they had all led a scrambling 
sort of life, their time passed in one long scramble, trying 
to make both ends meet ; sometimes in a remote corner of 
Ireland, sometimes in a cheap Continental tow». After liis 
succession, the earl was not much better oft*, for the estate, 
never worth much, had been imjioverished until the income 
derived from it was almost- nominal. One of Lydia Riley’s 
sisters had married an ofticcr in an Indian regiment. Lady 
Lydia went out to stay with them, and there met Sir 
Dene’s son, Lieutenant Clanwaring. Stationed in a quiet 
place where there was little society, they were thrown much 
together, and one day Lieutenant Clanwaring made her an 
offer: or {it least, what she chose to oonsider an offer; 
and in point of fact, ho said more than he could with honour 
retract from. * 
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She did not let him retract. Ho would have laughed it 
ofj, hut found he could not do so. He had never meant it, 
he said to himself ; it had been spoken thoughtlessly, in the 
incaution of the moment : but he had to abide by it. How 
very many more men are there, who have been caught in a 
like manner I Mr. Clan waring submitted to his fate with a 
good grace, and made no sign. Except for a word ho let 
fall in Gander’s hearing one niglit when he came to his 
father’s rather sliaky from the mess dinner, ho never let it 
be known that the Lady Lydia was not his best choice. Ho 
was but a boy, barely of age : she was three or four years 
older in years, and half-a-century in depth. 

So they were married ; and until now had lived together 
in India. Lady Lydia had had time to grow heartily sick 
and tired of an Indian life, and of making the best of a 
narrow inrome. Sir Dene did not allow much to liis 
youngest son : at the same age he, liimself, liad been obliged 
to make his pay suhice ; and he thought it no hardship for 
liis son to do it. Weary of it altogether, Lady Lydia 
determined to have a change. She told her husband that 
tile time had come wlien it was necessary the children should 
go home, both for their health’s sake and tliat their education 
should be entered upon. Captain Clan waring agreed. lie 
was tired of it, too : tired of his wife’s fractiousness, and of 
tlie troublesome and noisy children. He wrote to his father, 
asking him to receive them for a time, until suitable schools 
should be found: and Sir Dene acipiiesced with pleasure. 
Oh this, the first night of their arrival. Lady Lydia told Sir 
Bene she should remain about a year in Europe, visiting 
diderent friends in England and Ireland, and then return to 
her husband., In ♦her heart she cherished a very different 
plan — never to return at all, but to establish her footing 
and her home at Beechhurst Bene. And if there was one 
woman more capable than most other women of carrying out 
her scheme, that woman was the Lady Lydia Clanwaring. 

On the way home, throughout the many months’ discom- 
fort of the sailing ship — there were no fast steamers in those 
days— had she been nursing her eggs and reckoning her 
chickens. “Sir Bene has neither kith nor kin; he has no 
grandchild to make much of,” she would repeat to herself, 
“ for John Clan waring and his wife do not go near Beech- 
hurst Bone. The field lies open to me. I will bo the 
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place’s mistress : my cliildrcn their g^'andfa tiler’s pets and 
jdaytliings.” • 

lint Lady Lydia, to lier intense astonishment, found that 
Sir Dene had a grandchild near him, living in his home, 
allowed to climh his knee at will, altogether made as much 
of as she had intended her own cliildren shouldhu.' More 
especially had she cherished this hope for lier elder son. 
He was beloved hy lier in that inordinate degree tliat 
mothers sometimes love their children. It is said that like 
clings to like. Certain it was, this young Jarvis (danwaring 
was remarkably like his mother, in person as in temper. 
He had the same pale, sharp face, the keen, restless black 
eyes, with the sly look in them ; in disjiosition he had tlio 
same crafty depth, and the secretive, uni)leasaiit temper. 
The younger one, Otto, was a dull, plodding boy, worth ten 
of his brother — who invariably put upon him. •From the 
moment Lady Lydia Clanwaring saw the child Tom on Sir 
Dene’s knee, she resolved that ho should lose his footing in 
the house if manoeuvring could accompli sli it. 

She stood at her bedroom window tlie following morning, 
looking out on the early sun’. Lady Lydia was far too 
restless a woman to lie in bed late, even on the day following 
a tiring journey ; she liked to be up and doing. 8ho had 
just wound her coal-black hair in coils round her head, but 
had not removed her dressing-gowm. The fine panorama 
lay beyond, with its green fields, its WT)ods, its gleams r)f 
w ater, and its sprinkling of dw'cllings ; Hurst Loot, the little 
village, was near at hand, the fair city of Worcester mig^it 
be seen in the distamjo: all things looked charming under 
the blue sky of the autumn morning. But to Lady Lydia 
they w^ere as nothing. She gazed w ith covctoiiy eyes at the 
park beneath ; at the lodge at the end of the avenue ; at 
whatsoever aj)pertained to Beechhurst Dene. “ A grand old 
place,” she repeated to herself, “ and I will reign here.” 

Tlie door opened, and she turned sharply. It was Dovet, 
the maid : she had reddish hair, and eyes of a fine greeji, 
and w’^dre a buff gingham gown with white frills, and was 
(piitc as crafty as her mistress. Lady Lydia had lost no 
time in oommencing her plans. On the previous evening, 
when she w^nt upstairs to take off her things before supper, 
the vision of the fair child in his crimson velvet dress 
clouding her blind, she callbd Dovet, and charged her to find 
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out all particulars concerning the boy — bow be came to be 
there at all, and wby and wbereforc. Dovet liked nothing 
better than ferreting out secrets for bcrself or ber mistress : 
to do ber justice, sbe was in that respect a faithful servant. 

“ Well, Dovet,” began Lady Lydia, “ have you arrived at 
any of the circumstances of the case ? ” 

“ I flatter myself that I have obtained a few, iny lady,” 
mibced Dovet, who was as full of conceit and affectation as 
any fine dame of the day could be. “ It was quite an error 
of judgment to 'have allowed the child to come here at 
all.” 

“ The mother was a very low person, I know.” 

“ Ob, frightful low, my lady. They live at a farm near ; 
quite working people ; an inferior sot altogether. The girl 
was pretty, and Mr. Geoffry was drawn in to marry her one 
day when Sir Dene was safe away in London. A fine uproar 
there was over it. Sir Dene posted down from London with 
Mr. Cl an waring, and an aunt posted over in her carriage 
from somewhere nearer. They turned Mr. Geoffry out of 
the house, and he went off to lodgings with the girl. Sir 
Dene relented a little later, and let him live in a cottage on 
the estate, and made him his bailiff. The wife died when 
the child was born, and the day after she was interred, Mr. 
Geoffry came homo here again (like his impudxincc, it seems 
to me, my lady), and brought the infant with him wrapped 
up in an old shawl. And here the infant have been ever 
since.” 

’ Dovet had her tale tolerably correct, you see. Fortune 
favoured her. An under-housemaid, Patty, who was under 
orders to leave — through a quarrel with Susan Cole, in 
which Susap’s part had been taken, in preference to hers, 
and in consequence of which Susan was just now worse than 
poison to her — had fallen in Dovet’s way. In the woman’s 
sore feeling she had put the worst colouring on the past, as 
connected with Geoffry Clan waring and his wife, simply 
because Susan had been their servant. Eevenge makes the 
best of us unjust. 

“The girl’s people live near, do they ?” remarked Lady 
Lydia, when she had listened to what Dovet had to say, 

“ Quito close, my lady. It’s an old farmhouse, right 
opposite the back-gates hero, just across the lane. The 
little child is running there continual,” 
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“ Then why cannot the child bo with them altogether ? ” 
was Lady Lydia’s indignant rejoinder. 

“ Why indeed, my lady 1 ” 

Lady Lydia said nothing further. Perhaj)S she thouglit 
all the more. That this low-born child, this interloper, 
should certainly lose its hold upon Beechhurst and bo 

sent out of it, she fully resolved. But she knew that she 
must proceed cautiously: feel her way, as it were. Very 
smooth and smiling was her face as she went down to 
breakfast. 

“ Will you allow me to preside, Sir Dene ? ” she asked, 
when her children were seated. 

I’m sure I wish you would — if you don’t mind the 
trouble,” heartily replied Sir Dene — who, averse to exertion 
himself, as many who have lived long in India are, had been 
about to order Gander to remain and pour out^the coffee. 
So Lady Lydia took her jdacc at the head of the table-^and 
kejjt it for the future. 

In came Susan Cole. ‘‘ Is Master Tom to take his break- 
fast here this morning, Sir Dene ? ” 

“ What d’you say ? ” cried Sir Dene, who had not caught 
the words, as he turned to the speaker. 

“ Master Tom wants to have his breakfast with you. Sir 
Dene. He knows, you see, sir, that the other children are 
here.” 

‘‘ To be sure : let him come by all means,” was Sir Dene’s 
answer. And the lady, busy with the coffee-cups, did not 
like the ready tone it w^as spoken in. • 

So Tom came. In a cotton frock this morning, with his 
clean brown holland blouse over it. Susan placed his chair 
at Sir Dene’s elbow, and put down his basin of bread-and- 
milk. 

Go and say good-morning to your cousins, Tom,” said 
Sir Dene ; and my lady gave a resentful cough at the word 
cousins. Tom held out his little hand to them in succes- 
sion : and each shook it in silence, staring at the boy as if 
he wore a wild Indian. The children had not brought very 
good manners with them. Then Susan lifted him into his 
scat; and Sir Dene kissed him, and stroked his pretty 
hair. 

It happuned that Sir Dene had to go to Worcester that 
morning, to 'attend a public meeting. His phaeton came 
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round at eleven o’clci^ik. Lady Lydia stepped out to admire 
t^ie fine horses. 

“ I want to go, ma,” said Jarvis. “ I shall go.” 

Lady Lydia a2^i)ealed to Sir Dene with a sweet smile. 
“ You will take him, will you not. Sir Dene ? ” 

“ Can’t, to-day,” readied Sir Dene. “ Should not know 
what to do with him in Worcester.” 

The lady’s face clouded — threatening signs of one of her 
unseemly passions. “ Oh, do indulge him tliis once, Sir 
Done,” 2>leaded tlie mother. “ All is strange to him here as 
yet, poor dear little fellow.” 

But Sir Dene was not one to do a thing against his will. 
On the whole he was not fond of children — Tom exce2)ted — 
and very much disliked to bo put to any 2>ersonal trouble 
with them. 

“ Very ^jorry, Lady Lydia, but I am going in on business. 
The meeting may last for hours : it would hardly do for — 
what’s the lad’s name — Jarvey— to be left in the streets. 
The coachman can drive them all out to-morrow.” 

Sir Dene got in, taking the reins, the groom 8t()2)2^ed n2> 
beside him, and away they went. Master Jarvey’s first move 
was to fling liimself on his back on the gravel and kick and 
howl as if the deuce had got inside him. The words, if you 
please, are Gander’s, who was looking on. His next movci 
-was to S2)ring on his feet, furiously tear U2> a handful of 
gravel and fling it after the carriage. 

“ That's nice bringings up,” cried Susan Cole, critically, in 
Gander’s ear. 

“ Her bringings uj) ! ” retorted Gander, with a nod in the 
direction of Lady Lydia. “Don’t think she knows much 
about that. ^ One can’t expect anything from a j)ig but to 
grunt.” 

“ You don’t like her,” remarked Susan. “ No more don’t T.” 

“ I didn’t like her in India, nor anybody else : young Mr. 
Cdan waring of course excepted,” added Gander, with a 
curious expression of the mouth. “ And I don’t like Dovet 
neither — birds of a feather, they be. Dovet had her fox’s 
nose inside my pantry this morning, whispering with Patty : 
I’d like to know the reason why.” 

Lady Lydia, smarting under the rebuff Sir Der.e had given 
her boy, who was idolized by her as no other human being 
ever could or would be in this world, retired to her rooms 
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in (lufl^(con, where Dovet j^rocccdecl to i? jjiack, with the hoi]) 
of Susan CV)le. By-and-hy Lady Lydia x)ut on her bonneJ 
and sliawl, and strolled out to the back-en trance to look 
about her. Not a corner of tlio 2)asHagcs but she took in 
with her ol)servant eye ; not a busli outside but si^e noted, 
(binder, coining to the door to sliake a tablc-clotli, saw lior 
with, her nose flattened against the glass doors of Sir IXuie’s 
jiarlour, X)cering in. Witli careless case, (binder did not 
seem in a hurry to retreat again ; he leiburely stood and 
shook, and shook and stood. 

“ Tliis seems quite a liusiness room, Gander,” she re- 
mark(‘.d, Htex)|)ing l)ack. “ What a quantity of jiapers lie 
about ! ” 

‘‘It is Sir Dene’s business jiarlour, my lady.’* 

“IJis business parlour! What has Sir Dene (dan waring 
to do witli busiiKiSsV’* 

“ With an estate like this, there’s a host of business to bo 
transacted. I know this much, my lady: it pretty nigli 
di’ives the master at times olf his lu^ad. Dell, tlie baililf — 
one lie took on after poor Mr. (ieoffry died — ain’t mucli 
good as it s(H!ms to me, for folks come ii]) h(;re all tlie same 
a-i)estering Bir Dene. Wliere do those two jiaths load to, 
you ask, my lady : ’why, the one straiglit before us goes 
direcit to Harebell Lane : the other on our right, the Privet 
Wbilk, takes you round to the front o’ the hoiisiJ.” 

Lady Lydia, avoiding the Pidvet Walk, cliose the straight 
one before her, and arrived at the gates ojxming to llarelKdl 
Lane. Iteniembering Dovot’s words, she looked about for 
the farm : but the oxiposite hedge was high, and hid it. 
Slie took her way u]) the lane on an exploring tour, and 
reached in time the Trailing Indian. 

Two children — dirty little ragainufiins uxmn whom the 
Lady Lydia did not vouchsafe to cast a second glance-— stood 
near, blowing a whistle alternately. The one ran up to 
show it to her in his sociable nature. 

“ Isn’t it nice V It’s Emma’s.” 

To Lady Lydia’s unbounded astonishment, she recognized 
Tom. But Tom in unmitigated grief, so far as liis clothes 
were concerned. In- the busy state of the Dene, and of Susan 
Cole, that motning, Tom, neglected, took the opportunity to 
run off, as usual, to Mrs. Owen’s. In the lane, ho was way- 
laid by Emma Coach, and that young lady seduced him into 

Dene Hollow, * 13 
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staying and playin^T with her. Comj)anionshij) is sweet, 
Having tasted it once, she no doubt longed for it again, and 
had come off surrejititiously to seek Tom. It is always tlio 
women, wo arc assured, who seduce tlie men. Itunning up 
to the Trailing Indian in search of tlic wliistle, which she 
had not* brought out, Tom fell down neiir the pond, and 
covered himself with mud. Emma, by way of consoling 
him, supplied him with blackberries, and tliere lie was, face, 
hands, liair, and- pinafore a picturescpic compound of red, 
green, and general disrcputableness. Lady Lydia turned 
her outraged eyes on the other child. An unmistakable 
•ragamuffin, she, of the lowest tyjio : clothes coarse, shabby 
and torn ; socks down at heel. 

“ Is that your sister ? ” demanded Lady Lydia, her ideas 
somewhat confused. 

“ It’s 5^mma,’’ repeated Tom. “ Grandpapa said Susan 
was to buy mo a whistle like this, but Susan hasn’t time 
to-day.” 

Every nerve within her revolted at the word “ grandpapa,” 
as ajijdied by tliis child, to Sir Dene. “ Where does ‘ Emma ’ 
live ? ” she asked. 

‘‘ I lives there,” burst forth the girl, with all her native 
readiness, as she pointed to the Trailing Indian. 

Lady Lydia cast her eyes on the inn, picked up her skirts, 
and walked on. “ Low-lived little animal ! ” she exclaimed 
of Tom, not caring whether the roadside inn bore any rela- 
tionship to liim, or none. “ And it is this child of disgrace- 
ful connections who has been allowed to obtain foothold in 
Bceclihurst Dene ! ” 

The liigh-road, running just beyond the Trailing Indian, 
did not seem to promise much interest for Lady Lydia, and 
she turned back. The girl, Emma, had been called into 
the inn then, whistle and all, and the door was shut. Tom, 
left alone, ran ajong by the side of Lady Lydia, unconscious 
that he was doing wrong : did she not belong to the Dene ? 

“ What do you mean by following me ? ” she stopped to 
ask. “ Why don’t you go home ? ” 

“ I’m going to grandma’s,” said Tom. “ It’s down hero. 
I tumbled down, and Mary I3arber will wash me.” 

He spoke timidly. The angry face had a k?ok in it that 
frightened him. Children have keen instincts, and Tom drew 
behind. At the turning of the lane he sudde'iily ran in front 
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of her, inLo the arms of a'yoiing man was advancing. A 
gcntlc-facx'd, pleasant young man, Avlio ^^o^c w'orking clothcfi. 
It was William Owen. 

“ Oh, Tom ! what a mess you arc in ! *’ lie cried — and then 
took off his hat to Lady Lydia as she passed. 

Tom repeated that was going to ask Mary Ihirhcr to 
“ wash ” him. Mr. Owen put him down, and told him to 
make haste about it. 

“ WJio was that ? ” Lady Lydia condescended to ask Tom, 
Avhen he came on. 

“It was LTnelo William,” said tlie child. “ He gave me a 
little boat one day.” 

Lady Lydia tosscid her disdainful head. Uncle William ! 
- -a working clodhoj)per ! and this objectionable child, wdth 
low connections and low tastes and comi)ani on ships, was 
allowed to call Sir Dene Clan waring his grandfatl^ir, and ta 
liave his home at Beechhurst Dene ! 

The child— the oireiiccs of the morning condoned by Susan 
— appeared at dessert again in his costly velvet dress — but 
this time it was blue instead of crimson. Susan Dole, in 
conjunction with Miss Ileynolds, the noted mantua-maker on 
the joarade at Worcester, had been allowed to order aitii’o 
for him after the pride of Iku* own heart, unchocLt^d by 
licr master. It was with difficulty Lady Lydia la^pt lier 
temper down to a decent show of tj*an(piillity. She had 
assumed the head of the table, as she had at breakfast, sitting 
at the opposite end to Sir Dene ; or, rather at the foot, for 
Sir Dene always took the head himself. But the lem])el’, 
bubbling up within her with strange fierceness, betrayed her 
into an incaution she was not often guilty of — that of S2)eak- 
iiig at the wrong moment. 

After the children were gone to bed, and she liad been in 
the great drawing-room a long time alone. Sir Dene came in 
from the dinner-table. It was the custom in those days for 
gentlemen to drink a great deal of wine : Sir Dene did not 
exceed as some did; but lie liked a generous glass. To-day, 
however, the reason of his tardy sitting was, that, fatigued 
with his tiresome meeting in the city, ho had dr()j>})cd asleep 
at the tabi !. Lady Lydia, nursing her rage all that time at 
tbo prospect^of what she w^as pleased to term her children’s 
wrongs in having found a supplanter in Sir Dene’s affections, 
was primed, and entered at onco upon the battla. Very 
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quietly, softly, craftir^ji/’, and tenderly — just as though she were 
ail angel of consideimion, and had no interests in the world 
at heart, excc2)tmg Sir Dene’s and Tom’s. 

Tom’s sad connections were hinted at ; Tom’s low pre- 
dilections; Tom’s vagabond state out of doors — as witness 
how and'vVith ivhom she had found him that day. For such 
a child Bccchhurst Dene was not a suitable home, she gently 
pointed out : and — would it not be better to send him to his 
grandmother Owc.n’s? 

‘'Send him to his grandmother Owen’s?” repeated Sir 
Dene, when he had gathered wdiat all this w’as leading up to 
— and ho spoke a little sharply, as it seemed to his wary 
listener. “ Why, what do you mean, my lady ? ” 

“Even at the cost of having to pay a slight yearly sum 
for his maintenance. Dear Sir Dene, I only suggest it in 
the chihD; interests.” 

“ His interests can be taken better care of at Beechhiirst 
Dene than they w^ould be wuth his mother’s family,” returned 
the baronet. “ You must bo dreaming. Lady Lydia.” 

“ I fear, unfortunately, that I am ratlier wider awake in 
regard to this matter than you can be, Sir Dene,” she said, 
with the sw’cetcst smile her face could put on. “ Were tlie 
child to remain here, he would grow up witli notions ridi- 
culously unsuited to his future position.” 

“ And wLat do you fancy his future position will bo ? ” 
retorted Sir Dene, his temper roused. “ The child is my 
gpindsoii. Lady Lydia : you don’t su2)pose I sliall turn him 
out into tlie world to follow the j)lough, do you ? ” 

“ Oh, Sir Dene ! the 2)lough ! ” she sim2)ered. 

“ Well, Lady Lydia, what is it that you mean ? ” he asked. 

And ther^, vexed in her turn, she said 02)cnly that tlio 
child ought never to have been at the Dene — ought to bo 
sent from it without loss of time. 

“ Kover, whilst I live and am master here,” was tlie firm 
an^w^er. “ I gave my hand on it to my dear soU, Gcoffry.” 

It is scarcely behaving fairly to your other sons, Sir 
Dene. To Mr. Clanwaring’s wife ; to me. The young 
woman was so very obscure and plebeian a person.” 

“ She was one of the best and loveliest ladies the world 
ever saw — I can tell you that, my lady,” return^fi Sir Dene, 
in clioler. 

“But so very plebeian, I say. Were her friends not able 
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or willing to receive the child, he shorid have been ficnt to 
the parish. It is really not hecoming lio have him here - aifd 
to make much of him, tis though he w'ere a son of the house. 
Pardon me, dear Sir Dene, 1 am only speaking in" all our 
interests, his included.” 

“ Very likely you are, my lady: hut as your notions and 
mine don’t agree in this, the subject may Ik^ dro])})ed. 
({eollry ^vas my favourite son: and this little son of his has 
taken his place in njy home.” 

Sir Dene rang the bell as he spoke — a peal that startled 
Gander. Susan ( Vde was wanted. 

“ What is this I hear? ” thundered Sir Dene, wdien she ap- 
])eared. “ That you sufter Master Clanwaring to run w'ild 
in the lanes and play with any vagabond child he may i)iek 
up ! Take better care of him in future, Susan : or you may 
cut your service short at the Dene.” • 

And the Lady Lydia, smoothing luu’ fingers over her cam- 
bric liandkerchief at the hre, found she had siioken somewliat 
too soon. Her rebellious heart rose uj) within her, and had 
to be forcibly controlled to silence. 


(TIAPTEE XIX. 

INJUSTICE. 

The June roses were in bloom, shedding their perfume 411 
tluj air, and the hot Midsummer sun lay on the smooth liigh- 
ways, on the plains sweet wuth the drying hay, on the rijien- 
ing corn. 

On never a smoother and fairer road than #he one you 
have so often heard of, Dene Hollow. The lad on his pony 
going down it, Otto Glanwaring, must have exjiected a 
jileasant ride on its level surface. Jiunning after the j)ony, 
as it turned out of the gates of Beechhurst Dene, came » 7 arvis 
(Jlanwaring. And, standing witli his back against the fence, 
was Tom. Time has grown older, and the boys have grown 
Avith him. Tom is nearly seven mnv, Otto nine, Jarvis ten. 

Excejitiiig this, there is not much change in them. Jarvis 
is thin and i^iry as ever, with the same dark, sly eyes ; Otto 
is rather fat, dark, and stolid ; Tom has the same golden 
hair, the frank face, the kindly, thoughtful, rich blue eyes. 
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Tlic tlircc boys aro^t scliool, but not at the same school ; 
for Lady Olanwaring had successfully contrived that Tom 
should not contaminate the establishment that her boys 
honoured. They have C{)me home for the Midsummer 
holidays ; and are tired with the long morning spent in tlie 
hay-field. But tliat Jarvis is excessively tired, and has 
besides some apj)ointment connected with ferrets, he would 
have taken the i)ony himself. It is one Sir Dene keeps for 
the boys’ use when tliey are at home, find is called WJiitc- 
star, from a white mark on its forehead. 

Tom is standing j)erfectly still against the fence, some- 
wlierc about the exact spot on which liad once stood the 
cottage of the widow Barber. Tie is in a brown study, 
watching the approach of the pony and its rider. Gander 
had told him he might go out on the i)ony that afternoon: 
but, just' as he was about to mount, the two elder ones 
ordered liim away, and took it tlieiiiscdves. Tom feels no 
resentment ; only a little disapj)ointment : it does not occur 
to liim that he is ill-used, for lie has been accustomed to 
giving up to liis cousins in all things, just as a servant yields 
to his masters. 

Otto put the pony into a gentle canter, and came on ; 
Jarvis was following slowly on the pathway. As the pony 
passed Tom, it swerved violently, as if startled, dashed oil* 
at a galloj^, and threw its rider. Jarvis rushed up in a fury. 

“ You young hound ! ” he cried, seizing Tom’s head and 
beginning to pummel it, “ what did you frighten him for?” 

“ I didn’t frighten him,” said Tom, 

“ You did ! I saw you.” 

“ I didn’t, Jarvis ; indeed I didn’t,” cried Tom. 

Otto cam'o back, rubbing his head and looking ruefully. 
His clothes and face and hair were dusty ; his teinjde was 
grazed. 

“ Was it him did it, Jarvis ? ” 

“Of course it was him, nasty little devil! He’s always 
up to some mean trick.” 

“ Otto, I didn’t,” persisted Tom. “ I didn’t do anything.” 

“ I heard him give a hiss, and I saw him kick his leg out 
and pitch a stone ; and it frightened Whitestar.” 

Now this barefaced assertion of Master Jarvises was neither 
more nor less than a deliberate lie. He had all his mother’s 
ingenuity of invention, and was never happier than when 
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exercising it to the detriment of the scaj^egoat Tom. A 
scapegoat in every sense of the term : and destined to ho 
one, poor fellow ! As you will find when you read on. 

Otto looked from one to the otlicr — on his hrother’s face, 
with its evil black eyes ; on Tom’s piteous one, with Hs tc!ars. 
Otto had this good cpiality — that if he knew a lie i^o be a lie 
he would never uphold it ; no, not even for »Tarvey. Ihit 
Otto was by no means good-natured, he was too selfish to 
trouble himself to be so ; and, moreover, he w as being reared 
to despise Tom and put upon liim. 

“I never stirred my leg or hissed, and I didn’t thrown a 
stone,” phuided the lad, eariu'stly. “ It wasn’t m(\ Otto.” 

Jarvis kicked, and 2)ummelled, and pushed, and so drowned 
the words in pain. A man wlio had caught Wliiti^star w^as 
leading him up. Thus tlie damaged party enttired the Dene 
gates. Lady Lydia, seeing it from her w'indow, came flying 
out to learn what the matti^r might be, and heard of Tom’s 
ini({uities. Poor Tom’s voice was like a little pijiing reed 
amidst the fiercer tones of his accusers: oven in self-defence 
he searcedy dared to lift it in the presence of Lady Lydia. 
She had long ago inspired him with an aw'O that he trembled 
at, but did not atteniiit to resist. 

They had it out in the hall : Dovet and some of the inferior 
Si'rvants looking on. Gander was not in the w^ay, neithm* 
w’as Sir Done. Lady Lydia w’^as in a silent passion : she, to 
do her justice, believed, in this instance, that Tom was 
guilty. When did she not believe him guilty of anything 
lie might bo accused of? Had Jarvis brought her a stcay 
that Tom had drunk the Severn dry she would have given 
ear to it. 

Baby though he w^as, or only little removed from one, she 
liated him wdth a bitter hatred. The fear of Sir Dene had 
not let her entirely crush him ; but she was doing her best 
tow^ards it in a quiet way, aLvays working on for it safely 
and silently. 

‘‘Wicked, crafty reptile!” cried Lady Lydia, her (^yes 
blazing with light. “ Poor dear Otto, poor inoffensive boy, 
riding by without thought of treachery, must have his pony 
startled end his life endangered by i/ou ! Take him, Dovet, 
and whip him. Whip him W'ell.” 

Dovet seized Tom by the hand to bear him off to punish- 
ment. It came pretty often, this chastisement, and Tom 
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neither might nor dared resist. On trying to resist once, 
the \vhi]>])iiig liad hco-n rcidouhled : in Dovet’s hands, a strong 
woman, l\)m was not only powerless, hut conscious that ho 
was so. lie submitted so quietly in a general way, that 
Dovct was (piite astounded at his breaking from her now. 

It was^only to run back to Otto. A sweeter disposition 
than Heaven liad implanted in this little orpliaii of Geoitry 
( 'lanwaring's never Avas 2>ossesscd by son of man. He could 
not bear, literally could not that another should sulVer 
through him. Ltidy Lydia had reiterated that he might 
liave killed Otto: and the Avords struck sorely on the child, 
‘‘Otto, I’m going to Dovet to be Avhi2)2)ed,” he said, doing 
his best to keej) back his sobs “ but I didn’t do it. Please 
don’t think it Avas me, Otto.” 

There had been no latent thought in his mind that tliis 
further denial would ju’event his i>unishment. Without a 
moment’s 'hesitation, he turned to Dovet's ca])turing hand 
and Avas caught by it, his little legs running to kee^) uj) with 
her, his tears flowing. 

“ Mamma,” said deliberate Otto, after giving a minute or 
two to ponder matters in his mind, “ I’m not sure that it 
AA^as him. He doesn’t toll stories often.” 

Tom never told stories. One of the chief characteristics 
of the boy Avas sim])lc, innate truthfulness. lie had learnt 
to be silent and take as his due unmerited correction, but an 
untruth he had iieAxr told in his life. No one at the Dene 
believed tliis : even its master almost doubted. The fact 
was, Jarvis and Tom Avere so very often in opjiosite tales — 
and Jarvis AAas both keen and crafty, Avith his mother to 
back him, and moreover had the advantage over Tom by 
three years, and generally contrived to make his own asser- 
tion good — tiiat Tom Avas beginning to bo looked upon by 
some of them as an audacious little storyteller. 

“I say it mightn’t have been liim, mamma,” repeatcid Otto, 
a sccoml time;, finding that he received no notice. “ Shall I 
go and toll Dovet not to AvhijA him V ” 

“ No,” sharply returned Lady Lydia, “ He is not Avhijiped 
often enough, low-born brat ! ” 

“But if he duhi't frighten Win testar persisted Otto: 
Avho Avas not without a sense of justice. 

“ Not frighten Whitestar ? Did you not hear Master 
Clanwaring say ho saAV him ! Hold your tongue, Otto.” 
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Just as sLe had called her husband . Captain Olanwaring 
— Major (Jan waring now, for ho had received his promotion 
— so did she generally speak of her eldest son as “Master 
Clan waring,” even to his brother and sister. Otto to the 
ser vants was “ Master Otto ; ” Tom simply “ Tor ” when 
she eondestaoided to name him at all ; she generally spoke 
of him as “ that hoy.” 

Tom took Ids ])iinishment with tears and sobs; not loud 
hut deej) : if he had made much noise Dovet would have 
tre.ated liim to a double portion. She kept an old thin 
Icatlier slij^per for the jmrpose, and wdiippcd him soundly. 

Lady Lydia ( lauwaring’s resolve to remain and rule at 
Ih^(M-hliurst Dene had been admirably carried out. Very 
S()(»n aftta’ her arrival, troidde sprang up with the servants. 
She, assuming full control (ind management of the household 
alfairs by Sir Dcaie’s will, introduced certain ncwjailes and 
regulations, which the old servants rebelled against. War- 
fare waged hotly. Llaine lay on both sides. Lady Lydia 
>vas arbitrary and haughty ; they, long acjcnstonu'd to tluiir 
own will, were disobeditait and insolent. The result was, 
they left in a body ; Lady Lydia dismissed them. All w(mt, 
including the housekeeper and Susan Cole. My lady had 
tiied cautiously to g(;t Gander out also, and faihul : Gander 
was ])erhaps a firmer fixture at Beechhurst Dene tlian she 
was. A new set of servants came in, engaged by my lady, 
and things went on peaccjably. Slic made D(>vet house- 
ke(;])er under hersedf ; but Jjady Lydia was the real manager. 
Tliat she was a veuy good one could not be dcaiied : with 
fewer servants tliere was a great deal more quiet order and 
less outlay. Sir Dene felt tlie benefit of her rule : his purse 
was saved, he had more comfort ; he w^as grat^^ful accord- 
ingly, and learned to put trust in the Lady Lydia. As to 
her quitting the Dene, such a thing was never mentioned. 
Sir Dene Avas glad to have her there, the house had Avanted 
a mistress, aiul it left him at lib(;rty to be absent as much 
as he chose, knoAving that all Avas going on in due order at 
home. He Avas away more than ever, for he had groAvn to 
like a London life. 

Of course, these frequent absences of Sir Dene’s put 
absolute po^^er info the hands of Lady Lydia. She ruled 
with despotic Avill. She was rather nearer in housekeeping 
matters at these times than the servants liked : they Avhis- 
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pcred, one to anotlict", that of tlio liberal sum allow^ed by Sir 
Bono, a good portion ^Ycnt into her own pocket. Which 
was true. Little Tom had hard times of it at these intervals. 
If it liappciied that Sir Dene was away during the ( 'hristmas 
or Midsummer holidays, Tom felt the loss severely. Scarcely 
ever was 'lie allowed to dine at the same table as his cousins, 
but was banished to Dovet’s room, and took his meals tliero. 
The children, taking their cue naturally from their mother, 
had diispised hinj from the very day of their arrival ; they 
did not look upon him as one of the same order as tliem- 
selves, but as an inferior and dependent; and the feeling 
grew and grew. Even in the matter of dress ho was not as 
t]u‘.y were. The old clothes of Jarvis and Otto were mended 
up for him : what few new things had to be biiught were of 
a coarse description. Sir D(;no fixiled to sec it, fir to df^tect 
tlici miseiiablo influence at work. If ho noticed that Tom 
lookiul less well-dressed than the others, Lady Lydia would 
say, “ Yes, because ho spoiled his things so.” In truth, Toni’s 
clothes often came to grief; but it was chiefly tliroiigli 
Jarvis. Jarvis did not spare him: he boxed Tom, he toni 
Jiis clothes, he sent him up trees and into ponds. Somehow 
fir other Tom was always in trouble, and the house in a 
commotion on account of his misdoings. ( Vintinual dropping 
will wear away a stone ; and the complaints of Toni’s sins 
were so continual, that Sir Dene, sick and tired of it, grew 
luird upon tlio boy himself. Where’s Tom ? sometimes the 
baronet would say, missing him from the rest: and then 
tfarvis or his mother would tell soni(3 bad tale of Tom, and 
my lady say she had banished him for punishment. Which 
meant either that he was consigned to Dovfd’s society, or to 
his bed in tjio garret, or shut out of the house to run abroad 
anywhere. She grew to say that Tom’s bad example would 
contaminate her children: she assured Sir Dene that he was 
the ‘‘greatest little liar ” under the sun. Pofjtr Tom, cowed, 
timid, sensitive, intensely generous, did not often defend 
himself : how could he when his words, truth though tliey 
boro, were flung back in his teeth by others ? And so Sir 
Dene got to think less well of the boy, and to suffer the 
slighting treatment cast on him — not that he saw or sus- 
pected one-half the oppression. But he lov^d Tom still 
in his heart — far better than he would over love Jarvis or 
Otto. 
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Tom’s punishment over, ho was put t\) stand by Dovot in 
the corner of the room, his face to the wall. Leaning his 
liead against it, he cried away th(i smarting pain, and finally 
cried himself to. slee]). Gander came in and saw him 
crouched on tlie floor, his poor little face, the tears still v. ct 
on it, uj)turned. 

“ What’s been the row this time ? ” familiarly demanded 
the butler. 

“He ]ias almost killed Master Otto ! ’’.was Dovet’s com- 
prehensive answer, who was dashing away at some cream 
with a whisk. 

“ A’most killed Master Otto?” repeated tlic startled 
Gander. How on earth did he do that ? ” 

“ Master Otto was on the pony. He kicked out and 
shouted and started it on, malicious little wretch — and j)oor 
Master Otto was thrown.” 

“ Why — what made him do it? ” 

“What makes him do other wicked things?” retorted 
Dovet. 

“ Did he do it ? ” said Gander. 

“ Did he ? Don’t I tell you he did ? ” 

“ Well — look here, Mrs. Dovet. There’s always something 
or other being brought against the child — and 1 don’t b(dieve 
he is in fault one time out o’ ten. Now, don’t you fly out 
like that : keep your tengiie for others. One o’ these days 
I shall be telling the master how the child’s put upon. As 
to malicious, that he never w'as.” 

“ Suppose you mind your own business, and let other folk's 
alone,” suggested Dovet, with composure. 

“ He’s Mr, Geolfry again all over, that child is. He had 
no maliciousness about him ; never had.” 

Dovet whisked away. 

“ The very moral of his father, he is,” went on Gander, 
“ save that he’s a sight more timid and quiet — Mr. Geoflry 
never was that. The child has that from his mother. And 
a good thing too ; else you’d ha’ broke his spirit, afore tin's, 
among you.” 

The voice and step of Sir Dene in tlic passage outside, 
sto 2 )pcd Gander. .The baronet had come in by the back- 
entrance, a»d w^as walking straight to the housekeeper’s 
room, a bunch of water-lilies in his hand. 

“ Put them Into water, Dovet. Lady Lydia ** 
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He caiiglit siglit^'of Tom at tliat moment, ami stopped. 
The noise aroused tliL boy, and lie stood up. Sir Dene saw 
simiotliiiig was wrong. 

“ He has nearly killed Master Otto, Sir Dene,” spoke) 
Dovet, in explanation. “Leastways ’twas not his fault tliat 
lie didiiT Little, mean, disreputable boy lie is, I’m sure ! ” 

At that moment Tom did look tohvrably disreputable. 
His faee dirty with rubbing and crying, his pretty hair 
rumpled, his clothes dusty and untidy. Jarvis and Otto, 
hearing the entrance of Sir Dene, came troo]>ing in, folio wcul 
by Lady Lydia. And Sir Dene was made accpiainted with 
Toni’s ini(plit3^ 

“ How came you to do such a thing ? ” demanded Sir 
Dene, sternly. “ You naughty, mischievous boy ! Suiiposo 
you had killed him ? ” 

“ I didn’t do it, grandjiapa,” replied the child, liis blue 
eyes raised to Sir Dene’s through their blinding tears. And 
those eyes, Geoffry’s over again, never failed to make their 
own way with Sir Dene. 

“ You did not do it ? ” lie said, more gently. 

“ Indeed, indeed I did not. 1 was by the fence, and I 
never stirred.” 

Jarvis tiercely iiiterjiosed. lie had .seen it all, he said: 
seen the kick-out and the stone flung after Whitestar, and 
lieard the hiss. As usual, it Tvas word against Tvord ; Tom’s 
feeble and tearful, Jarvey’s bold and self-asserting. But for 
those earnest blue eyes that so brought back his d(^ar son 
Geotfry, Sir Dene had not hesitated. lie looked from one 
boy to the other— as Otto had done in Dene Hollow — and 
wavered. Sir Dene had his private reasons for thinking 
Jarvey might be mistaken. Mistaken, you understand ; not 
wilfully false. The Lady Lydia did her best always in con- 
fidential moments to pei-suado Sir Dene that his eldest 
grandson was an ujiright little gentleman, next door to an 
an gel. 

“ What have you to say about it, Otto ? ” asked the baronet. 
“ Did Tom do this thing, or did he not?” 

“ I couldn’t sec, grandjiapa. 1 had my head turned to- 
wards the bank : Tom was against the fence.” 

“ Did you hear him hiss?” 

“ No, I was whistling,” 

“ Or feel the stone ? ” 
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“ No, atid I didn’t feel the Rtone. I :hink he innst have 
flung t]]e Rtone, else why Rhould Whitestar have Rtartcd? 
He wouldn’t take fright at nothing.” 

Sir Dene did not feel ro Rurc of that — rememhering the 
particular Rpot it occurred in. 

‘‘You might have heard the hiss he gave dowi *'t Hurst 
Lcet,” protested Jarvis. “ Y'ou might: have seen him fling 
the stone a mile ofl’.” 

And then tlic talking nearly overpowered Sir Dene, and 
quite bewildered him. Lady Lydia said there could not be a 
doubt about it — Master (lanwaring had seen all tliis with 
his own eyes ; and slic furtliermore said that Tom had done 
it in revenge, because Otto had taken the pony when he 
wanted it for himself. To have listened to her. Sir Done 
might have thought that there never existed ro wicked a little 
lad on earth, as this waif of his favourite son’s. Neverthe- 
less, he believed that the charge might have arisen fj‘oni 
misapprehension, the jiony not having been wilfully st.arted. 
He know also that boys, at the best, are mischievous, doing 
ill fiometimes in very thoughtlessness. 

“ If T thought you had done this thing maliciously, Tom, 
I slioiild flog you myself— and that I have never done yet,” 
ho said. “ I can only believe that some action of yours, per- 
lia2>s uuiiitciiitioiial on your part, startled the pony. You 
beg Otto’s ])ardon directly, sir ; and tell him you will bo 
more careful for the future.” 

Never daring to maintain that he was innocent, Tom, his 
eyes overflowing, did what he was told, and begged Otto’s 
j^ardon. Tlic veiy fact of his doing it without any demur, 
convinced some of them that he W'as guilty. In a degree it 
convinced Sir Dene. , 

But, seated alone in the solitude of his own bay-windowed 
parlour, the baronet, weighing the matter in his mind, be- 
lieved that the 2)ony might have started of its own accord. 
For he had grown, even he, Sir Dene Clan waring, had grown 
to dislike that sj^ot for horses. 

Accident after accident had continued to take i)lacc ujion 
it. The series, inaugurated by Sir Dene’s own horses— the 
reader may remember the day he was being driven down the 
road by poor^Geotfry — had culminated only a month or two 
ago in a very singular mishai) indeed. How many there had 
been in the interval does not matter ; several j but not one 
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had been fatal. Crew tlio bailiff had recovered partially 
from his : ho could about in a hand-cliair, and talk and 
laugh and take his meals as usual : and liis liad been the 
worst ease. 

Dene Hollow, welLkept road though it was, was getting 
a bad name. People talked about tlio “ Sliadow on it a 
great deal more than Sir Dene liked. Not that any sliadow 
was ever seen there by human eyes ; but the popular belief 
w'as, that there did in some w'ay exist at times that sliadow^, 
and tliat horses w^ere startled at it. Sir Dene thought it 
w^as the most ridiculously absurd notion a sane parish had 
(iver taken up : and no doubt the reader is thinking the same. 
The fact, however, w^as indisputable— rand I am recording 
nothing but the truth — that horse after horse had been 
startled there in a mysterious manner : mysterious because 
tliero w^os a])parontly notliing to startle them. Twu(*>e over 
Sir Dene had had tlic road examined by officers connected 
with what w'as called the post-horse duty, lest any imper- 
ceptible flaw might bo found on it — but nothing of the sort 
could bo discovered. Whenever Sir Dene drove or rode up 
or down it now, he held his horses very carefully in hand ; 
for though lie utterly scouted the sujierstitious gossip around, 
he could not scout the fact that horses did come to grief 
there, frecpiontly and unaccountably. 

The last mishap is one to be recorded. A gentleman 
named Dickcrccn, living in Hurst Loot, died ; and his remains 
Av ere to be taken to a small village church, lying out bi'.yond 
the Trailing Indian. The funeral w'as proceeding up Dene 
liolloAV at the usual decorous pace, Hurst Leet bell tolling 
solemnly, and Hurst Leet having turned out to watch the 
progress. A funeral, involving a hearse and mourning 
coaches from Worcester, wdtli a black chariot in front for 
the jiarson in his surplice, and sticks and mutes and feathers, 
Avas not an everyday occurrence in the rural district. As 
the hearse approached the ill-omened spot (the parson’s 
chariot having passed on soberly), the four horses, with one 
accord, as it seemed, attempted to turn suddenly round. The 
driver, scandalized at their behaviour, of course Avliipped 
them up. But no : the horses Avould not go on. And what 
precisely happened then, no one could afterwards tell, for 
all was over in a moment. There Avas a noise, bustle, con- 
fusion: miderlakers' men on foot ran, drivers shouted; in 
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tlio midsi of it tlic liCtarRo seemed to .-,priDg tlie bank 
with violence, which sent the door open and the colhn out. • 

Only think of the scandal to a sober funeral! What 
could have j^^’^sessed the fat, steady, sIova - going horses, 
hardly ever moving beyond a foot’s pace — that th* y should 
have danced up the bank, and shown signs of /ear until 
their coats ran wet? It was never accounted for. Tlie 
funeral was going ui)hill, not down. The astounded mourners 
got out of their coaclics ; tlie horses wereypiictcd ; and the 
attendants shut uj) the coffin in the hcMirse again. 

Now this hapjicned. It was talked of far and wide. 
Hurst Leet would tell you of it to this day. Even Hir Heno 
Clan waring could no more explain it than ho could deny it. 
And since then a hazy sort of iinju'cssioii had floated in liis 
mind that there must be something at the spot that did 
frighten horses, though man could not s(^e it. JLIence lie 
believed that Otto’s pony might have started without any 
help from little Tom or any one else. 

These tlioughts in liis mind, Sir Dene, sitting in his room, 
sent for the child. He held Tom before his knee whilst ho 
talked to him. First of all, he gave him a lecdure about 
telling untruths, saying that his paj^a, Geoffry, had never 
t(>ld any, and would bo sure to have whi])ped Tom for doing 
it, if lie were living. ‘‘And I’m sure J cannot continue to 
love you,” concluded Sir Dene. 

With liis little heart nearly breaking at the sense of the 
injustieo that all seemed to deal out to him, with the tears 
welling up in his blue eyes, Tom said again what he laid 
said before : that ho did not do anything to frighten the 
pony, or think of doing it. Sir Dene saw how earnestly the 
child spoke ; he noted the confiding look of tln^ honest blue 
eyes that shone upon him through their tears. Never had 
he felt inclined to believe Tom more than now : especially 
with those accidents to other horses filling his thoughts. 

“ I could believe you from my heart, Tom, and understand 
it into the bargain, but for Jarvey. He says he saw you 
purposely frighten Whitestar.” 

Between his extreme sensitiveness for others’ feelings, his 
generosity, and his innate timidity — which was increased 
tenfold by^thc thraldom he was kept in, the slights ho 
received — Tom was literally unable to say to Sir Dene that 
Jarvis told Msehoods. This was only one instance out of 
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many where Jarvey had accused him without any sort of 
reason, and he had irever said to Sir Dene, “ It is Jarvis wlio 
tells tlie stories, not I.” Another thing may have lieljXid to 
deter him — the certainty that ho sliould not bo bedieved. 
Jarvis would make his own case good, and Lady Lydia turn 
the tables on him with a vengeance. 

“ I didn’t do it, grandpapa,” was all he repeated, catching 
his breath in pain. 

“ But you know you do tell stories, Tom.” 

“ No 1 don’t, grandpaj)a,” sobbed the child. ‘‘ I should hv, 
afraid for God to liear me.” 

“Then Jarvey must have seen double — secs so often, 
too,” cried the baronet explosively — forsomeliow the answer 
carried truth with it. “Anyway, I believe you now. And 
there’s a shilling for you, Tom.” 

But, assa rule. Sir Dene did not question the boy in j)ri- 
vate, and Jarvis received all the credit, he none. Woiuhaung 
whether the pony had really been startled ae.countably — or 
unaccountably, after the fashion of the other horses— had 
caused Sir Dene to question now. It was the exception. 

And it sometimes hap})ened in the accusations brought 
against Tom, the tales told of him, that he would he partially 
in fault. In the escapades that all three of the children 
shared — and the girl Louisa with them — Tom alone would 
be made out to have been to blame; he ^vas always the 
scapegoat. If all w'cre throwing stones and a window got 
broken — Tom was said to have done it ; if the j)igs were hd 
out of the sty or the chickens out of their pens, it was Tom 
who had opened the door: when the miller’s little boy w’as 
pushed into the stream and nearly drowned, Tom w\as the 
culprit. Tqin knew that ho had, himself, done nothing of 
all this ; but he had been with those who had, and no defence 
existed for him. 

“A lie that is all a lio can he met with and fouf^ht outright, 

But a lie that is part of a truth is a harder matter to light.” 
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MISS MAY. 

vV FIELD redolent of new-mown liay, whose in-olihc cocks 
told of u good crop, lay o'])Cii to the sun on the fair June 
morning. The day was yet early : the haymakers sang at 
their work. Attended hy her nurse, Susan (^ole, came a 
l)retty little lady of some tlirec years old, with a round, 
lovely, childisli face, and rich hrown eyes that looked out 
frankly from tlieir long hrown lashes, curling upwards. She 
wore a large wliit(‘. sun-boimct, after the fashion of the 
children of the district, and was doing her best to scaitter 
tlie hay about tliat tlio liaymakers had just raked up. Doing 
it (piite in dcitiance of Susan ( Vde : for slie was a vAy saucy 
ainl independent young lady indeed, continually in hot water 
with the ruling powers. 

Miss May, don’t 1 tcdl you that those big cocks is not to 
be disturbed to-day- giving double trouble ! 1 never sco 

such a naughty little child as you in all my life.” 

Miss May’s answer to this was to climb up one oi the 
mounds and j^itch-pede down on the other side, bringing the 
hay with her. There she sat, quite still, for a wonder. And 
stillness was so unusual an element in Miss May Arde, that 
Susan (blc step])ed round to see what other mischief she 
might be in. • 

Oh ! Well, I’m sure ! You oudacious little girl ! — 
pulling off your shoes and socks afore all the haymakers ! ” 
For tlui young lady had been quietly divesting herself of 
these articles of social attire, that she might d^nce in the 
hay barefoot. Eluding Susan’s grasp with a laugh, she flow 
off screaming, and flung herself into the arms of little Tom 
( danwaring, who happened to be running up. Litih Tom, 
in point of fact, but big Tom in the young damsel’s eyes : 
his seven years, compared with her three, seemed to consti- 
tute a whole era. 

' Tom cla qied the truant in liis arms, and kissed her : they 
were the best of friends. Susan, bearing the socks and little 
bronze shoes,®took forcible possession now ; and sat down on 
the field with the child on her lap. But the process of 
pulling on socks and shoes again was a difiicult matter. 

Dene Hollow. 14 
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Laiigliin^, rcl)r'lliot\fi, struggling and figliting witlrSusan, was 
Miss May. Tom li^dpcd— l)y tossing tlic socks over Susan’s 
licad. 

“ Now, Master Tom, I’ll t(dl yon wliat it is. If you be to 
encourage her in lier naughty tricks. I'll ask my missis not 
to let fiiU come in here at all. ’Taiii’t your held. She’s 
the tiresomest little worrit to-day that ever was. You be 
old enough to tell lier better. I never had Iialf the troul)lo 
Avith you. Miss IHay, if you take your socks otf as fast as 
I put ’em on, wher(;’ll ])e the end on’tV” 

JVIiss May managed to get possession of one of the socks, 
and semt it up on the next liayeock. Tom Avas ordered to 
fetch it down. 

At lengtli, by dint of dexterous sleight of-hand, Susan got 
on tlio socks and oiui shoe. While slio Avas putting on the 
otlnu’, til/; young rebel tore it off — and tore off tlic strap that 
fastciKnl it round tlic ankle. Susan saw the mishap Avith 
dismay. 

“ Tliere ! Now you have done it. Miss May ! Your shoe 
won’t kceji on Avithout the stra]) — and how be I to get you 
home in your sock ? Of all oudacious little jdj^gues, you 
be the AA'orst.” 

The “little plague” — Susan’s attention, momentarily 
absorbed by the damaged shoe — got aAvay, seized two arm-' 
fills of hay, and flung it over Tom. The children rolled on 
the ground together. 

“A’most as good as a tioav pair, they AA^as,” lamented 
Susan. “My missis ’ll blame me, and say I might ha’ took 
bettei* care. Tiresome monkey! I must go home for 
another shoe for lier now. Mastf^r Tom, Avill you take care 
o’ Miss Mg.y Avhile I run to the Hall and back V ” 

Tom, folding excessively proud at the request, turned to 
Susan, chivalrous earnestness in his deep blue eyes. 

“ I’ll be sure to take care of her, Susan ; she shan’t hurt 
herself, or run aAvay.” 

And Susan, knowing that in point of fact both the children 
would be safe under the protection of the Iiaymakcrs, busy 
close by, and all familiar peasants of the district, departed 
on her errand. , 

You may bo wondering who this girl of thr<to years old is 
— whoso second name, Mary, was generally shortened into 
May. She was the child of George Arde and his present 
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wife : the only cliilrl of the Hall. irail blossom, the 

first Mary, the chihl of George Ardc and Mary Owen, to 
wliom the old Squire was w^ont to carry presents, and to 
W'lioiri he loft the fortune, w'as no more. The delicate little 
creature, who liad inherited her mother’s beauty and no 
doubt her inotlicr’s frail constitution, had pined n^v'ay.and 
died. Tlie second Mrs. Ardc did her best to nurse and 
cherish her into health ; but it w^as not to bo : God called 
licr to JTiinself. Before this other cliild was born (destined 
to 1)0 the second Mrs. Arde’s only one), the elder w’as lying 
by her mother’s side in 8t. Peter’s churchyard at Worcester. 
Mary haiq^encd to be the second Mrs. Arde’s name also, so 
it Avas one of the names given to her infant : “ Millicent 
Mary.” Thc'.y had fallen into the habit (especially Mr. 
Ardc and Susan ( Vde) of calling that departed little one the 
first ‘‘ Mary.” For this second Mary no fears wore enter- 
tained on the score of health : she wiis luiarty aftd strong. 
Susan Avas w’ont to say in reproachful moments that if she 
had only as little mischief in her as she had tendency to 
sickness, she’d do. 

Susan Cole’s life had undergone a blight — slie had been 
ci'ossed in loA^e. At least, that is AA^hat she said of herself 
Avhen Avishing to be confidential. But Avhere the blight had 
fallen and hoAV it liad affected her, was not so clear; cer- 
tainly it had touched neitlier her tongue nor her cheerful 
teni2)er. That false jorrneynian at her father’s forge had 
married another. At the very time that ho AA^as Avhispering 
love vows in Susan’s ear, lie Avas courting another at Wo]-- 
cester : and one line morning he Avent off and married her. 
( V)le the farrier told Susan she Avas avcII out of it ; for the 
man (he had 2)rcviously had to discharge him) had groAvn 
so drunken and idle that he was hardly worth his salt at 
the trade, and would not be likely to earn a living for any 
Avife. Perhaps Susan, in her heart, thought the same. At 
least she Av^asted no superfluous time in grief. It occurred 
just as slie and the other servants AA'crc being turned out of 
tlie Dene through Lady Lydia : tlic nurse at Arde Hall was 
leaving, and Susan stepped into the post. 

Little Tom Clanwaring had been allowed to run in and 
oTit of the Hall since its new mistress came to it as freely 
as ho did before. Mrs. Arde liked the boy, Avith his golden 
curls and his wonderful eyes that gazed so straightly and 
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fearlessly into liei* (>\vn : slic likeJ liis gentle maimers, and 
liis ciirionsly strango (at tiuit I'arly agt^ eonsidtn-atien for 
otliers. ]N(> one had wept more hitterly for the little girl’a 
dentil tlian Tom. It liad pleased tlie eliild to have Tom 
V('ry mueh with lier : Mr. Arde allowed it: and 2>er]ia2)s the 
scenes of*- siekness, the grief shown hy ]\[r. Arde, had made 
an impression on Tom that he would never lose. 

That she liad gone straiglit 112) to bo an angel in licavcn, 
no eartldy 2>ower could have reasoned him ont of. For days 
and weeks after hen* death, he would fancy he saw her robed 
in white, a little liarp of gold in her hand, and a crown n2)on 
her head, looking down at him from the skies. Tom — then 
between thrive and four y(‘,ars old — was .taken to the funeral 
at St. Peters by S(2nire Arde: and Sir Dene had him 2>nt 
into mourning for Ids cousin. I^ady Lydia, su2)rem(dy in- 
dignant, ’syould liave thrown the black things out of the wiii- 
dov/ had she dared. 

A montli later, and the otlier little girl came to the Hall 
to r(^])]aeAi the one; lost. Tom had never s('.cn anytldng so 
wonderful as tliis new baliy. The r(‘Voren(‘u witli wliich lie 
would 1’Cgai‘d the infant, when allowed to liold lier for a 
minute in Ids arms (seated safely on tlio carjict), was great 
and real. The baby called fortli the iirst true-love of his 
heart : in his own mind he acquired a sort of 2)roj)rietorshi2) 
in her : and he would far rather have died himself than 
sntfered liarm to come to tlie little one. 

80 tliat when, on this day, Susan told 1 dm to take car(^ of 
her whilst she went home for another shoe, Tom was in the 
seventh heaven of delight. The held belongi'd to 8(2nire 
Arde, and was wdtliin a stone’s-throw' of the Hall. 

“ May,” began Tom, as Susan’s footsUqis faded on tlieir 
ears, “I’ve get a now 2>inture-book that Grandma Owen 
bouglit for me. “ It’s in my 2)ocket.” 

May, with all her wild fun, was intiinscly fond of ‘‘ 2>i<-*ture- 
books.” Down sat the children together at tlie foot of a 
haycock, tlie book held between them. 

Jdke all books bought by Mrs. Owen for Tom, it had a 
religious tondemjy. Tliat is, whilst the story in itself was 
beautiful, and calculated to rivet the interest of a child, it 
insensibly led its young readers to higher ttand Ixittcr 
thoughts. Such books, when they are well and suitably 
written, are the very best that can be put into the hands of 
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a child. There has been a Bingnlar dearth of them in these 
later years. Tliero they sat: May’s little tongue asking 
questions about the “ pictures,” and Toni exjdainiiig to tlie 
best of his al>ility. Which explanations iniglit ha" (i sent a 
grown-up person into fits of laughter. ^ « 

“Me wis me tould read!” exclaimed May, when, the 
pictures exhausted — the book only containing three — they 
had to fall back upon the reading. 

“ I’ll read it to you, May,” said Tom. ' 

With their backs against the haycock, and tludr heads bent 
over the book, Tom began. The progress was not satis- 
fa(*-tory ; sinc(i at th('. end of every two lines, or so, Tom was 
calhul upon to say why this was, and why that was. Sud- 
d(;nly a shadow fell upon the book. Up went their heads, 
and neaily a wliolo haycock w'as flung in tlidr faces. Not 
lightly, either ; for the flingtT w-as Jarvis ( fjinwaring. 
Absorbed in the book, and in each other, neitluu* had seen 
him a})proaching. May broke into a loud cry of ])ain : the 
liay had struck lier in the eye. Down Avent the book, and 
up jumped l\)m. 

“ What did you do that for, Jarvis? You’ve hurt licr. 

“What did I do it for, you insolent young rat! llow" 
dare you ask me Avhat I did it for? Lecause I chose. 
There! B(pialling little cat! She’s not liurt.” 

May, Avlio hat(.‘d Jaiwis at all times, because she W'as afrai<l 
of him, began kicking out with all her little might as she 
sat, the tears falling from her smarting eyes. • 

Make him go awaiy, Tom ! make him go aAvay. Me tell 
mamma.” 

“ You are to go away, ])leas(;,” said Tom, standing up 
bravely to shield May. “You’ve^ no right hurt her, 
Jarvis.” 

“ She’s not hurt - nasty little toad.” 

Tom, his eye flashing fire (as his swa^et-natured father’s 
had flashed once or twice in his brief life), clenched his im- 
})()t(^nt small fist, and struck straight out and upw^ards at 
Mr. Jarvis’s face, catching him betAveen the eye s. The 
bloAV could not hurt very much ; but it smarted a little, and 
all the more because it Avas unexpected. Jarvis, frantic 
with passion, pumnudled Tom’s hicc back again, and an un- 
equal encounter ensued. May screamed Avith terror ; and 
one of the Avomen and Susan Uole rushed up together. 
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Tom’« nose was streaming mth blood ; Jarvis was apparently 
iiiiinjurod. Dut in that culminating moment ho contrived 
to damage himself. Turning sliortly upon his liccd to con- 
front the indignant Susan, he stumbled over a rake-handle, 
that theVvonian had let fall, and cut his upi)er lip upon tlie 
teetli. More blood: and May screamed more than over. 
Susan caught up tlie child and hid her face upon her shoulder. 

“How dare you get lighting, Master Tom— and Avlieii J 
left you to take care of Miss May ! ” demanded Susan, not 
caring to attack Jarvis in his present state of fury : for once, 
wlien slui had intorhTcd with him, he had kicked her rather 
seriously. “ Well, I’m sure ! We shalkhave a baby in arms, 
1 su]i])ose, standing up to light next ! ” 

“ He called May names,” said Tom, who could not restrain 
his tears f bet wetm pain and excitement. “He hurt her in 
the eye.” 

“ You confounded little blackguard! ” cri(‘d Jarvis, trying 
to dodge up to 'J\)m again with outstretched hand. “Do 
you suppose 1 shall ask jmur leave whether I call names or 
not ? Slie is a toad. There ! ” 

“ She’s not a toad, and you shan’t call her one,” retorted 
Tom. “ You are a coward.” 

Further demonstration on Jarvis’s 2 >urt was sto 2 )ped by 
his swallowing a tootli. A first tooth, almost ready to fall 
out before, and which the blow on the rake niust have quite 
done for. Tom ( laiiwaring’s instinct was sure and true : 
f/arvis was a coward. Not only in the matter of bullying 
little girls and fighting boys less than himself, but in oth(;r 
matters. Swallowing the tooth sent him into a state of 
mortal tciTQi*: he had hoard a tale at school of some boy 
who had swallowed a tooth and died after it. Jarvis, sud- 
denly remembering this, turned tail and rushed out of the 
liayfi(dd the colour of chalk. • 

“You come on to the Hall, Master Tom, that your nose 
may be seen to,” said Susan. “ A sweet pickle you’re in ! 
Enough to frighten the crows.” 

“ A brave little gentleman, wi’ all his pretty manners, that 
born son o’ poor Master Geoffry’s,” was the comment of the 
woman to the other haymakers when the fray was over. 
“As to the big ’un, he’s more of a Tartar nor his mother.” 

Arde Hall was not much to look at. A rather long, red- 
brick buildvig, two storeys high, with narrow windows and 
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a slated roof, its front looking towards tlio village. The 
old-fashioned portico in the middle of the lioiise opened upon 
a lawn that was intersected witli flower-beds ; on wljicli bees 
and butterflies were sporting that sunny June day. Mrs. 
Arde — a nice-looking, but somewliat reserved an I stately 
Avoman — fond of gardening, was tending lier floN.ers in a 
sun-bonnet and j)air of old gloves, talking the Avhile to lier 
liusbaiid, Avho sat at one of the open windows. Naturally 
tliey felt some surjn'iso at tlic entrance <./ the procession : 
Susan carrying May, who sobbed still : Toiii Avith a damaged 
face and bleeding nose. Susan opened at once ujAon his 
deliiKpienciciS — that he “upAvith liis tist” and struck Master 
(flaiiAvaring, and they liad a tight. 

“ He called May names,” said Tom, Avith frcish tears, but 
looking ujA fearlessly. “I couldn’t help hitting him.” 

S({uire Arde burst into laughter. “ A Iviiight-eia'ant,” said 
he ; ‘‘ taking up the cudgels for damsels in distress ! ” 

‘‘But Avhat is the matter Avith May?” said Mrs. Ai'de, as 
she took up the sobbing child. 

“ Oil, sites only friglitened, ma’am,” A\%as Susan’s slighting 
ansAAX'r. “And enough to frighten her, to see the blood on 
this face of his’n,” concluded the girl, as she Avalked Tom 
ofl* to the pump. 

The lavatory process over, Tom came back to kiss the little 
gild — then seated on the grass — and Avhispcjr that Jarvis 
sliould never frighten or hurt her again, or call her names, 
if he could help it. Then ho ran off home. 

Wlierc the discomfited and frightened Jarvis had previously 
arrived. At this time,, Mrs. ( ’laiwariiig, the wife of John 
the heir, Avas on a visit to Beechhurst Dene, Avith her daughter 
Margaret, her eldest boy, and two little tAvin syns, younger : 
so that just noAv the Dene seemed full of children. She Avas 
a good-natured and very pretty Avoman— her oAvn fortune 
enabling her to indulge in shoAV and luxuries that might 
not even be dreamed of by Lady Lydia. For instance, she 
had arrived Avith a lady’s-maid anci three nurses, and one 
male servant Avho Avas called her own footman, the party 
having posted from toAvn in two carriages-and-four. Tlieso 
things Avere lookc;^! upon as necessaries by Mrs. (Jan waring, 
because sh^ had been reared to them : but she was herself 
entirely unpretending, of C][uite simple tastes and manners. 
The two ladies Avere sitting together in that attractive room, 
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tlio library, wlioii tfarvis Lroko in them hreathh^ss and 
terrified. The boy literally torror-Rtrickt'U ; his features 
were swollen with his insane endeavours to eougli u]) tln^ 
tooth coming along, liis eyes rolled, his face was wliite. A 
deplora]>lc figure altogether. Up juin 2 )ed the Lady J.ydia, 
littering < sereani ; she quite Ixdieved her darling hoy was 
cither mad or killed, and began to hug liim. Urtdly IMrs. 
Olan waring, in defiance of her good manners, lauglual a little. 

The tale that Master Jarvis told was as good as a play : 
no dramatic author ever drew more on his inventive ])owt‘rs. 
Tom was represented as a very monster of ini(]uity, wlio had 
attacked Jarvis witli a rake, “ on the sly,” cut ofi‘ his li^) and 
kno(d\(Ml all his teeth down his throat. 

Hut that the teeth were still in his head, plainly visible 
beneath the swollen iqiper lij) not cut olV, Lady Lydia, in lier 
dismay, might have sent otf for the neanist doctor. The 
whole house was aroused. Basins of hot water were ordered 
in siKJcession ; Lady Lydia, Dovet, and a dozen otliers 
bathing with soft s 2 )onges, and witliout intermission, tln^ 
injured li]). Under tlie assurances of my lady and IVlrs. 
(Ian waring, that a solitary tooth, going down by accid(int, 
never killed 2)002)lc, but on tlie contrary was rather good for 
digestion, the g(mtleman was soothed into calmness. Th (5 
disturbance had brought forth Sir IJem^ from his bay-jiarlour, 
where he was engaged witli accounts: he stayed long enough 
to hear the woeful account of Tom's savage attack, and then 
went back again. 

‘When Tom arrived home, shortly afterwards, Jarvis was 
lying on the sofii, his mouth ti(xl iqi with a white handker- 
chief, and some delicious a 2 )ric()t jam by his side. Dovet 
met Tom in the hall. 

‘‘ Yo7i have done a nice thing,” cried she. “ You’ve almost 
killed Master Clanwaring.” 

Lull of consternation, th(j words striking no end of 
remorse on his little heart, Tom ojioned tlie libi'ary-door 
and went in timidly. He did not jiresent any grand apjiear- 
ance himself, for, in running home, his nose had begun to 
bleed again. The moment Jarvis saw him, he leaped off the 
sofa and gave him an ugly kick. Mrs. Llanw^aring ran to 
the rescue and pushed Jarvis off: but the viciouse?[Tialice that 
blazed in his eyes, she did not forget for years. 

‘‘Not in my presence, Jarvey. How can you attack a 
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little fellow wlio is no match for you? It is perfc^ctly 
wicked to kick any one in that savage waj. I am afraid you 
arc a cow^ard.” 

“Why did lib attack me in the hay-field?” : jtorted 
Jarvoy. “I’ll kill him if I can.” ^ ^ 

But Lady Lydia pounced on Tom and whirled him ofi 
with her. Itouscul hy tlie sight of him, and hy Mrs. ( lan- 
Avaring’s words, her fury at least equalled that of Jarvis. 
On the mahogany shih in the i)assage, leading to tlui sid<'- 
(aitraiice and Sir Demi’s parlour, lay the hoy’s riding-whip. 
S(uzing it, she striu'k Tom : not ])ercciving, perhaps not 
caring, that a young man not belonging to the house, was at 
that moment turning out of the hay-parlour. Struck him 
anywhere : on his shoulders, on his face, on liis hare hands. 
( lander, proi)])ing his hack against his pantry-door, stood 
looking on. As did the stranger, who was no (Ahcr than 
William Owen, of ITandxJl Farm. The cuts w(‘r(^ shar[> 
and quick : Tom shricsked with pain, and it hrouglit out Sir 
Dciiie. My lady ceased then : and the baronet pusluid past 
AYilliam (3 wen. 

Wait I ” cried Sir Dene, in a voice of thunder, as she was 
reaking off with the child. “Wait, J say!” But Lady 
Lydia left the hoy, threw down the whip, and disap])ear(3d. 
Sir Dene caused Tom to stand and confront him. Ilis pc'or 
little face had a livid weal across it. 

“Now, sir, tell me the truth. Did you strike Jarvis 
h(doi*e he stru(;k you? ” 

Up wont the honest eyes, through their tears with fearless 
truth, straight into Sir Dene’s. 

“Yes, graiid])a])a. I hit him first.” 

“Did you cut his mouth ? And knock his toorth down his 
throat ? ” 

“I suppose so. I didn’t know.” 

“ And what on earth ttjmpted you to he so ferocious as to 
do all this?” 

“ He called May wicked names, grandpapa ; he hurt luu' 
in the eye and frightened her. Susan had told me to take 
care of h v while she went for another shoo.” 

Sir Dene hit his lips to prevent a smile. The same 
thought occTtrred to him that had come to George Arde — 
and amused him — this little lad of seven doing battle for a 
lady ! But he’ was frightfully annoyed at my Lady Lydia. 
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Who hurt your nose? — and made it swell like tliat?’' 

“ Jarvis did : he made it bleed. tTo hit rao worse tlian I 
hit liim.” 

“ No doubt on’t,’’ commented Garudor, from tlio kitehon- 
door. 

Well, you must liavo been a naughty boy, Tom ; very 
nauglity; and Lady Lydia has i)uiiislied you for it. Try 
and be good for the future — if you can.” 

8ir lieue turned into his 2 )arlour again ; William Owen, 
although his interview was ov(ir, followed him in after a 
monumt’s hesitation and shut the door. Gander retreated 
into his pantry. 

Sobbing and wounded as he was, Tom ran out at the sido 
door and down the patli, to shelter at nar(d>ell Farm. His 
lieart was cruelly sore as he went up the staii-s — for Mrs. 
Owen was*" kec 2 )ing her cliamber. Not sore at the tliought 
of his weals and wounds, but at the injustice dealt out to 
]iim. Jarvis liad boon more of an offender tlian he, and was 
petted up w'ith jam ; he was taunted and win 2 )ped. Tom 
had been Inured to this unjust treatment, but it stru(;k liim 
with j^aiii to-day. Mary Harbor, coming out of lier mistress’s 
chamber on her way to make some diini 2 )lings for dinner, 
w\as quite struck at the sight of Tom. 

“ Mercy upon us ! ” cried she. “ Wliy, what in the name 
o’ goodiKiSS is the matter ? ” 

Tom told his talc, leaning for protection — and it seemed 
to the child that he needed it— against Mrs. Owen. 81ie 
had some warm w'atcr brought up, and batlied his })oor face 
and hands, and si^ike gently to him, and soothed liis sjiirit; 
the tears falling from her own eyes, as she thought it might 
have been better liad the 2 )oor little waif died with its 
mother. 

‘‘ But that I tliink I shall not bo long .here, and that 
William seems bent upon not remaining in tlie jdace after- 
wards, I liardly know wliy, I would beg and ju-ay Of Sir 
Dene to lot me have the child altogether,” ran Mrs. Owen’s 
thoughts. 

As they had run, at odd times, for a long while now. 
Ever since the arrival of Lady Lydia, Mrs. Owen had clearly 
seen what the child’s treatment was at the iteiic, and the 
contempt he was held in. It was bad enough during these, 
his young years, when he could neither feel it very keenly 



nor attempt to rehol against it : what t|ic result niiglit be in 
]ater years, what complications and misfortunes it might 
bring about for the friendless child, she dreaded to tliink of. 
Tliat Sir Dene v/ould not bo wilfully uiijust to Gcol ry’s son, 
she believed; but Sir Done was a man wlio loved ^j^riiacc and 
quietness; ease also; he was given to believing inqdicitly 
what ho was told, never searching beiuiath the surface of 
things; and lie was already conqdetely in tlio hands of his 
dcisigning daughter-in-law. 

Jlis taco smarting less, his grief over, and Mary Barber 
gone, down to bake a little cake for him, room was made for 
Tom on Mrs. Owen's sofa. lie sat nestling against lujr, h()r 
ann round him, her pale face, so sweet and d(dicate, and 
telling of sorrow and suffering, bonding towards his. Never 
did Mrs. Owen fail to improve these occasions in the manner 
she tliought it right and best to do. In place of standing 
out for vongoanco on Jarvis or others, as some might have 
couiiscdled, she whispered of endurance, of forbearance, of 
porsoveriiig in the 2)ath of patience and truth, howevc^r much 
ho might b() ti'ied, and of the ensuing of calm and holy peace. 
Trouble was certainly trying the child early ; but she strove 
to show him, and to thiid<, that it must be for the best. On 
some children these lessons might have been lost, might 
have borne no fruit : but Tom’s natural cTis2)OBition was so 
admirably adapted to receive thein^ that they did on his. 
Tlu;re is no doubt — however the reader may feel inclined to 
dispute and perhaps to ridicule this small portion of the 
tale- that these lessons had a strangely good effecd oti Tom. 
They hel2)cd him to bear now ; they tended to form his 
character for aft(u*-years. But for them, ho ^would have 
b(}en utterly miserable, might have sunk into a broken- 
spirited child, and, perha2>s, become a veritable abandoned 
young Arab. Day after day did Mrs. Owen patiently labour 
at luji* Avork — for never a day passed but Tom was driven 
out of the Dene by some oppression or other, active or 
passive— and she would send him back with all the sweet- 
ness of his disi)osition renewed, ready to bear again. 

“ Was it wrong to hit Jarvis, when he called May those 
wi(iked woris, grandmamma ? ” 

Now here was a puzzle. Mrs. Owen privatdy rejoiced at 
Tom’s spirit : ‘but it was hardly consistent with the peaceful 
lessons she was inculcating to say so. 
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‘‘ Well, Tom, I — don’t think in this case it was very 
MTong.” 

“ I wish he’d let me alone ! I wish he wouldn’t got grand- 
to believe bad things of mo. Oh, grandmamma ! you 
don’t kno>v how cruel it all is at home ! ” 

A sobbing sigli, proving how sore his little heart was, 
followed the words. Mrs. Owen pressed him closer to her, 
and spoke in a whisper. 

‘'My darling, I’ do know it. I know how cruel it is, and 
how hard it is to endure. God sees it all, Tom, never lose 
thought of that, no, not in the worst moments. Hear on 
fearlessly in truth and honour, my boy; always striving 
to return good for evil, even to Jarvis, in swe(it-tem2)ered, 
j>alient, gcmei*ous forbearance : and trust all things to (Jod. 
He will bo sure to take care of you, and bring you comfort 
in the cn(*i.” 

Tom nodil(Ml with ready cheerfulness, as Ikj had many and 
many a time before. I’liere was resolution in his little face, 
cast ii^) just then to the summer sky. 

“I will, grandmamma, I will; I’ll never forget. And, 
grandma, i^» looking down to take (jarci of me too, and 
mamma is ; and they arc with God’s angels.’* 

“ Even so, my darling. Your best fidend’s arc in that 
better world whore God is. I shall soon be there : and you 
will come to us in time. All these sulierings and trials are 
only making you ready for it.” 

rt And the tractable little fellow, gazing U2> at the blue sky, 
and j)icturing all kinds of radiant things beyond it, quitt*- 
forgot 2>resont 2 )ain. 

“ Now, Master Tom ! ” called the sliarj) voi(;e of Mary 
Harbor frorii the foot of tlio stairs, “ come down for your 
lard-cakc. It have conic out o’ the oven just beautiful.” 


(TIAPTEH XXI. 

GIVING UP IIAKEBELL FABM, 

“ ( ^AN you sec anybody, Sir Dene ? ” 

“ Wiio is it V ” asked Sir Dene, turning round from his 
desk, that was drawn before the window of his bay-parlour. 
And he spoke in rather impatient tones, for he was busy 
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writing letters, and did not care to be interru])ted. As 
Gander knew. 

“ It’s young Mr. Owciii, of Harebell Farm,” replied Gander. 

“What dues he want?” (piestioiied Sir Dene. “Is it 
j)artienlar V ” 

“ Don’t know, sir,” returned Gander. “ lie caiVio* to the 
door, and he asked could he see Sir Dene : I told him I’d 
come and ask.” 

“ Show him in,” said Sir Dene. 

Tliis colloquy occurred just about the time that Master 
Jarvis Ijad been sootlied to tranquillity on the sofa witli some 
a])ricot jam at his elbow, as already described, and tliat tlic 
nnliieky Tom was running towards hom(3 from Arde Hull. 
For the day is not yet ov-tir, and we must go back an hour 
or so in it : it is not possible for the elevercist author living 
to describe two series of events at once, although ihey may 
have taken i)lace at one and tlie same moment of time. 

William Owen appeared, shown in by Gander: and the 
baronet sliook hands with him without rising, and motioned 
him to a chair. lie always shook hands Avith Jiis better- 
class tenants. As to any other recognition, oi* sym 2 )tom of 
cordiality, William Owen did not receive it, and did not in 
the least ])resume to wish for or expect it. Sir Dene had 
practically forgotten that there was any link whatever 
between them, except that of landlord and tenant : the j)ast 
conm.'ction might Ijave absolutely fad^id out of his thoughts 
ere this, but for the existence of CieoUrv’s and Maria’s 
child. 

The business that William Owen had come upon surprised 
Sir Dene : and he stared at the young man, seated before 
liim in th(; o])posite chair, while he listencid to it. William 
Owen wished to transfer the lease of Har(d)ell Farm to 
another tenant, if Sir Dene W'ould j)crinit it. Not at 
present: perhaps not fiir a long time to come: but he 
wished to do it as soon as the time should arrive. 

“ As long as my mother lives, sir, I must stay where I 
am, for she w^ould not like to leave the house ; neither w ould 
I disturb her by asking it. Hut when she has left us — and 
she thinks herself i^t may not be long lirst noAv — then I shall 
be glad to giwe it up, and leave the 2 dace altogether.” 

“ What fault have you to find ’with the farm, Mr. Ow^en ? ” 
distantly queried Sir Dene. 
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“None, sir. It’s as good land as ever I could wish to 
cultivate. That’s not tlic reason.” 

What is the reason, then ? ” 

William Owen seemed at fjiult for a reply. Sir Done 
noticed that a look of pain sat on liis refined and jdcasant 
face. ' - 

“ You must liave some reason, Mr. Owen, for wisliing to 
quit a productive farm.” 

“ True, Sir Ihme : 1 have. But it is one that is quite 
private to myseli. 1 can’t Bj)cak of it even to you, sir.” 

Sir Dene looked at liim. Tlie same contraction of pain 
was in the face ; the same tone of distress in the voice. Hcj 
greatly wondered wliat could he tlie matter. William Ow(^n 
naw" the })uzzled look : and just for a moment, the thought 
crossed him that he ’would speak out fully to Sir Dene. But 
the impulse faded again in a feeling that lay between shame 
and sensitiveness. Perhaps had Sir Dene been simply his 
landlord as he w^as of other tenants, and no more, the dis- 
closure might have been made : but that past connection 
caused William Owen to be always reticent. In his sensitive 
nature, he would not have 2>resunicd in the slightest d(^gre(^ 

“ I have 110 fault to find with the faim or the house or the 
land, sir ; but I must leave it, for all that. I can’t stay in it. 
And I should be glad to know beforehand' that you will 
allow me to do this, that my mind may be at rest. As long 
as my mother lives, there 1 must be : but when she’s gom^, 
I shall go elsewhere;.”'* 

“ Do I understand that you will leave the neighbourlujod 
altogetlier V ” 

“ Yes, Sir Dene. And get as many miles from it as I can.” 

“ What has it done to you ? ” 

William Owen stroked the nap of his white beaver liat 
with his gloved forefinger : for lie had dressed himself as a 
gentleman to hold this interview with Sir, Dene — and he 
looked like one, too. He seemed to be considering what 
answer he could make to the question. 

“ It is just that — what it has done to me — that I am 
unable to tell, sir,” he at length replied. “It is an un- 
fortunate and painful affair altogether; and I cannot talk 
of it.” 

“ Suppose I do not release you from the farm ? ” said Sir 
Dene. “ What then ? ” 
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“ But •! liopo you will do it, sir. As to what tlicn, I’m 
sure 1 don’t know what I could do. Perhaps you’d allow 
iric to underlet it.” 

“ Are you going to give up the farming ? ” 

“ Not at all, Bir Dene. I like it : added to th i, I don’t 
know any other. I sliall meet with a farm elsowhtro : i)er- 
haj^s in llorsetshirc.” 

You won't get a better than this one. If it’s small, it’s 
good.” 

“ And I don’t expect to, Sir Dene. * If this becomes 
vacant, there’ll be plenty of good tenants glad to take it up. 
Were it known tliat I tliought of leaving it, they’d be over 
h(ire to-morrow. JJjid I’d rather there was no stir made at 
all about it, sir : I should like, when the time comes, to bo 
gone before it was as much as known abroad that I was 
hiaving. That’s wliy I am asking you to promis^ to cede it 
to Philip Tillet, when tliis time shall come: to let me go 
out and him go in. Tlie farm could not have a better tenant, 
Sir Dene, than he.” 

Sir DeiKi knew tliat much. A better tenant tlian William 
Owen himself: inasmuch as he was a man of more cai)ital. 
Pliilip Tillctt was a thoroughly good farmer. 

“ 1 1 seems to mo that he will have to wait an indeiinito 
time,” remarked Sir Dene. “ Mrs. Owen may get bettor.” 

“ lie is quite content to wait, sir, whether it’s for wcaks 
or whether it’s for years. The fanq ho is in belongs to his 
unch^, and he can go out of it at any time. lie lilais his 
present one very well; but he would like IIareb(*ll Fafm 
better.” 

“Does lie know wliy you are leaving?” 

“ Yes, sir, I told him. No one else knows ;^n()t even my 
mother.” 

A short silence ensued. Sir Dene was thinking this a 
curious kind of application. As in truth it was. William 
Owen, who held a long lease of ITarcbell Farm, was asking 
to be allowed to cede it provisionally to Mr. Philip Tillett. 
Provisionally on the death of his invalid mother. When 
slie should die — and he acknowledged that it might be 
weeks or months, or it might be years first, for the doctors 
admitted t^is— th*en he wished to walk out of it, leaving 
Tillett to walk in. 

“Would Tillctt take to the stock?” abruptly questioned 
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Sir Done, wlicn lie Lad arrived at tliis^ l^oint in liis mental 
summary of events. • 

‘‘ To all things as they stand, sir ; household furniture 
included.” repli(‘d William Owen. ‘‘He knows about what 
the value of everything is as well as I do, and he is a just 
man. We shouldn't quarrel over that.*’ 

Tliere was something in the young man’s relined features, 
in liis gentle maniuTs, that put Sir Dime in mind of poor 
Maria, as he had seen her that New Year’s Eve wluui he 
entered without ciiremony the Malvx*rn loggings. Had he 
wished to refuse this thing, he could not, with that remem- 
brance upon him. 

“Well,” ho said, rising, in intimation that the sitting was 
over. “ J will giv(^ my consent to this, Mr. Owen. You have 
my word. Though I wish you had freely told nuj your 
motive for- leaving. Stay ! Have you got into any trouble ? 
IsittliatV” 

“None whatever, T assurtj you. Sir Dene,” was William 
Owen’s reply, his sensitive fact; slightly flushing. “ ( dreum- 
stances over which I have no control, and could not have 
any, are driving mo away. I wish it had been otherwise.” 

“ Then, until there shall bo tlie last ebange in your motlior, 
things go on as they are, and you remain my bmantV” 

“ If you please, sir. And 1 thank you siiic(irely for your 
kindness to mo, Sir Dene.” 

Sir Done shook hands, and William Owxui hit hiinscdf out 
at the room-doo]*. He was just in time, as the reader has 
heard, to see Lady Lydia horsowliip Tom. Hearing the 
cries, Sir Dene walked out also. And when tin; affair was 
over, and he went hack to tlic room, ho found that the young 
man followed him. Sir Dene was surprised : and William 
Owen shut the door. 

“ I crave youi’ i)a]’don, Sir Diiiui, for presiiming to inter- 
fere. But I should like to ask aiiotlu r favour. L(it the 
poor little hoy come home to n.s*. I’ll bring him up and do 
for him as if he were my own.” 

Sir Dene’s face flushed angrily. The request seemed to 
reflect on the liospitality of Bccchhurst Diinc, 

“ Come home to you ! ” he exclaimed. “ The boy’s homo 
is here, Mr. Owen.” 

“Yea, sir, 1 know. I know that Beechhurst Dene is a 
very diflerent home from any I could hope to give him. 
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But at least lie would have kind treatment with us, Sir 
Done/’ 

“ What is it you would imidy ? ” asked Sir Dene, haughtily. 

I don’t presume to imply anything, sir ; but what I 
know, I know. Hardly a day passes, but the child is in- 
sulted and put u})ou, vei*y often beaten. Not by you, sir : 
not, I feel sure, Avitliin your knowledge ; but by those about 
you. The Ijest is being done that can be done to break his 
heart and his spirit.” 

In the gentlest and most respectful tone possible William 
Owen was saying this. Somehow Sir Dene felt mollified. 
The child was Geoffry’s child, and he did not like to hear of 
his heart or his spirit being on the road to breakage. 

“ Ho has been very naughty at times of late, very ; and 
when lie is so he must be coiTCcb^d. The boy seems quite 
changcid. Spare the rod, and spoil the child, you know.” 

“ Sir Dene, I believe the child to be one of the very best 
children that ever lived : he is good and truthful as the 
day ” 

“ They say he has taken to telling stories,” interriiiited 
Sir Dene. “ I can’t credit it, though.” 

“No, Sir Dene, believe mo, he never does toll stories. 
What I f(;ar is, that others tell them and lay it upon him — 
though of course it is not my place to say as much. lie 
is regarded as an unwelcome interlojier here, and treated 
accordingly. There’s not a servant ki your house, Sir Dene, 
but could bear testimony to this if you questioned them— 
though lh(‘y might not like to confess it. He is a truthful, 
honourable, upright little lad : I don’t think he could tell 
a lie if bribed to it. Witness just now how he spoke up 
‘Yes,’ when asked if he was the first to hit Master Clan- 
waring. The boy has no chance here. I wish you would 
let me have him, sir.” 

“It is out of the question,” sharply replied Sir Dene, 
feeling vexed and annoyed at more things than one. And 
William Owen took the answer, and departed. 

It has been said that close to the back premises the trees 
and shrehs grew almost like a wilderness. Branching off 
to the right, a patji called the Privet Walk (a high privet 
hedge runnifig on either side it) led round to the front; 
while the patli that led direct to Harebell Lane bore some- 
what to the left, William Owen was taking this latter way, 

* Dene Hollow. 1 5 
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when he saw Squire Arclc coming along the shaily Privet 
Walk. Mr. Artie nii'-tle a sign, and William turned to meet 
him. 

“ Is Mrs. Owen worse?” was the question asked. I saw 
Priar hastening up your way just now.” 

“ My mother ? No ; not worse than usual,” was the answer. 

He was not coming to our house, that I am aware of.” 

“ Oh, well, I’m glad of that. I am afraid, though, that on 
the whole she is '•Try ill.” 

“ Yes, sir, there’s no doubt of that.” 

Never presuming, never self-asserting, William Owen 
never attempted to ignore the social distance between him- 
self and Squire Arde. Nevertheless, they liked each other, 
and were on intimate, not to say confidential, tcu-ins when- 
ever they met. Standing together in the narrow Privet Walk, 
tlie young man told Mr. Arde what his errand liad been at 
Sir Dene’s — the remarks on his motlier’s state of health 
perl laps inducing it. 

“ Tillett to take to the farm as it stands as soon as any- 
thing happens to hci*, and you to go out of it and hiavo tlic 
place altogetlicr ! ” repeated the Squire, in amazement. 
‘‘ Well, now, why is this, William Owen ? ” 

And William Owen told him what he had not chosen to 
disclose to Sir Done. And however the reader may feel in- 
(dined to ridicule the cause, he may not disbelieve the fact: 
for no other reason di(V William Owen leave Ilandjell Farm. 
S^jeaking in low tones, his pale face wearing its marks of 
pain, he breathed it into Mr. Arde’s ear. The troubled 
spirit of his father, haunting the precincts of the farm, was 
driving him from it. 

“Hehasobcen dead now seven years and some months, 
Squire Arde : and people talked of its walking for more 
than three of those years before I ever saw it, or believed it. 
Altogether I’ve seen it throe times : the last was on Sunday 
night. News was brought to the farm that a j^oor houseless 
woman had crept into that shed on the two-acre meadow to 
die. I went off to sec about it ; and there, hovering in and 
around the grove, was the apparition, in the same place in 
which 1 had seen it twice before. I sp.w it distinctly: it 
was a very light night.” 

Squire Arde remembered what a bright moon had shone 
on Sunday night. He was not a superstitious man, but 
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nothing could he further from ins thoughts than to meet this 
communication with contempt : others, worthy of credibility, 
had said just the same as William Owen. 

“ I can’t make it out, William,” he said. “ Are you sure 
tliat your eyesight was not deceived by some tree oi pther ? ” 

The young man shook his head. “ Wliat I saw was un- 
doubtedly the very figure and image of my father, looking 
as he used to look in life. He seemed to have a coat 
buttoned uj) round him — about that I can’t be sure : it was 
indistinct — but he wore that same queer magpie caj) he was 
drowned in ; and his silver beard was never plainer in life. 
I was thinking of nothing but, the woman in the shed, and 
■svhat could be done'witli her at that time of niglit ; and 
there, as I went along towards the grove, the figure stood 
facing me, in the moonlight.” 

“Jt is very singular!” exclaimed the Squirot “The 
queerest thing I’ve met with in all my cx])orienco.” 

“ Stay in the place I cannot,” said William Owen. “ It 
unnerves me for everything — though I should feel ashamed 
to acknowledge it to most j^eoide. The very moment my 
2^001* mother sets me at liberty by leaving mo alone in tlie 
world, I shall get away. But for her sake, I’d go to- 
morrow.” 

He had turned towards Harebell Lane, Mr. Arde strolling 
by his side. William Cwcn changed the subject to that of 
the child: mentioning the cruel clu^tisement he had wit- 
nessed, and what he had subsequently said to Sir Dene. 

“ Wlien I shall be gone from the 2>hice, 2^t^i*ha2>s yoii’l? 
give tlio 2^001* lad a kind word now and then, sir. He’ll 
have no one else to do it. I should have liked to take him 
home to Harebell Earm : Sir Dene was very miMjh ofiended 
at me for asking it. 

“ Lady Lydia and her children put upon him and thrust 
him into the background,” remarked Mr. Arde. “ She has a 
nasty temper of lier own:” 

They parted. William Owen pursuing his way home, 
where he found Mary Barber making a miniature lard-cake 
for Tom . Mr. Arde entering the bay-2)arlour at Beechliurst 
Dene. Sir Dene Clanwaring was in one of his testy humours, 
and said a fonv fractious words about ‘‘ Things going cross in 
the house.” 

“ Young Owen has been taking upon himself to tell me 
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that the child — my boy Geoffry’s son — is not well treated 
here I ” he cried, in angry tones. “ Fancy his assurance, 
Arde ! ” 

“ Then I’ll take uj) the word for liim, Sir Done, at the risk 
of your^ attributing assurance to me,” spoke Mr. Arde, half 
laughingl “ In this instance, at any rate, the child did not 
deserve chastisement — though I fancy some one else may. If 
that ill-natured young Jarvey came homoAvith a false tale — 
as I conclude ho did — it is ho who ouglit to have had tlio 
whipping.’ 

“ What do you know about it, Arde ? ” 

Mr. Arde related the truth of the day’s fray — as ho had 
heard it only now from his haymakers, in coming through 
the field ; and, as he remarked, they were unl)iased Avit- 
nesses. lie sj)oko out far more frcjcly than William Owen 
had ventrared to do, telling a few home-truths about Tom 
and Jarvey, and the Dene in general, including the baronet 
himself. Sir Dene’s blue eyes o2)ened (in more senses than 
one), Jind his lips took a haughty curve as he listened. 

‘‘A false, ill-conditioned young rascal!” spoke he of 
Jarvey. “ It’s the first time 1 ever kncAV a C'lanwaring 
could concoct a deliberate lie.” 

“ His mother is not a (laiiAA^aring,” ohservcid Squire Arde, 
drily. And the baronet gave a sort of quiet assent to the 
remark. 

“No, he has nothkig of the Clanwaring about him at 
nresent,” pursued the Squire. “ Little Tom’s one to the 
backbone : he is his father over again. Tliey look upon tlio 
child as being in the Avay here, you see : don’t let th(un quite 
break his spirit. There, that’s all, Sir Dene. Good-morning.” 

Break his spirit! The same Avords that William Owen 
liad used. Iltid Jarvey been tliere at the moment. Sir Done 
jiiight have three-parts killed him. With the red flush 
dyeing his face, he strode fortli to the presence of Lady 
Lydia. She was in the drawing-room. 

Sir Dene controlled his temj)or, and spoke quietly. 
Quietly, but very perem2)torily. Ho touched slightly u2)on 
the treatment of Tom by her and her children generally — 
the scandal ho found it excited in tlie, neighbourhood, the 
discomfort it brought to the Dene. And he 'said that for 
the future she had better take lodgings at Worcester during 
holiday time, and have her children there with her. 
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Lady L*ydia’s Idood turned cold : was it possiUa tliat her 
footing at the Dene was being imperilled ? In her mind’s 
confusion, in her angry passion, she did tlic worst thing sho 
could liavc done — began to cast slurs on Tom and his birth. 

Were her darling children to be discarded for tjiat low- 
born boy, Avliosc mother ” 

“ Why, what the devil do you mean, madam V ” interru2)ted 
Sir Dene, too much put out altogether to weigh his words. 
‘‘Low-born! You are speaking of my own grandson, Tom 
Clan waring.” 

“ He is not lit company for my boys. Sir Dene.” 

“ If what 1 am told be true, they are not lit company for 
him — one of them, a*fc any rate,” retorted Sir Dene. “ You 
can take them out of it as soon as you please, my lady.” 

Her very lips turned white. Before this, sho had believed 
she had ac(piired lirm hold on Sir Dene. He l(t)ked like 
one not to bo trilled with just now. An angry man, there, 
pacing the carpet. 

“You — would — turn my children out for Am?” she re- 
sumed, in a subdued gas])ing tone, ])artly })ut on, 2)artly tJie 
result of the low-lying fear. “ Oh, Sir Dene ! ” 

“ My lady, it is this. The home is my grandson Tom’s : 
it was his home before any of you came to it ; it sliall be 
his home as long as it remains mine. I was willing to let it 
bo your children’s also : but it seems the plan docs not 
answer. It is my pleasure that Tom ( Ian waring shall be 
honoured in this house, ay, and bo loved too, at least a^ 
much as any one else is. Your children will not do this : 
they have taken up a prejudice against him : therefore there 
is only one alternative — they must S2)eiid their summer and 
winter holidays elsewhere.” 

No mistake now. He was in real earnest. My lady, 
smoothing her black hair from her pale face damp with 
emotion, changed her tactics on the instant. She Avould 
inquire into it, she meekly said : if Jarvis had been know- 
ingly unkind to the child or told fibs of him, he should be 
punished. For her own part, she had always thought Tom 
quite a little angel. Children would hglit, tliough ; boys 
would be boys. But the little child should be her best and 
special charge for *the future, now that she understood Sir 
Dene’s wishes. 

My lady gathered her three children in her room that 
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same evening to a private interview, and treated tliem to 
sundry tntorings. Dovet also received some liints. Tho 
result was, that Tom found a change : there was no more 
open ill-treatment, no furtiicr complaints of liim carried to 
Sir Dene. And, on Sir Dene’s part, nothing else was said 
about t^le exodus. 

But tlie lady’s resolution — to jmt Tom down —hml not 
changed: slio only altered her tactics. As tlie time pass(td 
on, this little e 2 )isode was forgotten by Sir D(uie. Easy and 
good-natured to a fault was he; Lady Lydia’s sway over 
him wlien lie was at Bocchhurst Dene increast'd : during liis 
fre(|uont absences slie reigned absolutedy. And Tom ( Ijin- 
waring was tauglit and trained to look u])on liimself as a 
poor dependent, kept at tlie place out of charity ; an intcr- 
lopc'r, but not a son. Tom insensibly fell into tliesc views 
of liimseH, and h^arnt humility. i\I<)rc S2)ccious than deceit 
itself was the Lady Lydia (I an waring. 



PART THE SECOND, 


CHAPTER I. 

AFTER MANY YEARS, 

Years liavc elapsed since tlie conclnsion of the first part of 
this story: and those children, boys and girls, tolcl of tlicn, 
have grown into men and women. 

Tiiero is not very much to relate of the intcirval. Time 
has wroiiglit some clianges — as time invariably does. Tljoy 
may bo briefly summed up in a few lines. And it may bo 
as well to state that, in spite (d* the la2)se of time, we arc 
still writing of a period very many years gone by. 

Sir Dene Clanwaring lias lost both his sons : John the 
heir and Eeginald tlm major. The one died of neglected 
cold ; the other fell in battle. Pretty Mrs. ( ’lanwaring, 
John’s widow, has married again, S,nd lives chiefly at licr 
husband’s estate in Scotland. Her two sons, Dene a»"d. 
( diaries, nice, pleasant young fellows, with jileiity of money 
ill jirosiicct, and her only children living, very often stay 
with their grandfather, Sir Dene; the elder of the two, 
Dene, being his heir. Their sister, MargarefJ had died at 
Bcechhurst Dene only two years ago, under circumstances 
of a painful nature : Sir Dene, who was very fond of her, 
has not been quite the. same man since. 

Lady Lydia Clanwaring is at Beechhurst Dene still. She 
lias never, in fact, been away from it since that autumn 
night ’vhen she arrived to lake up her abode there. Ui)‘to 
the^tinie her husband died, she was always “ going baede to 
India shoiitly.” •After his death, she had no homo even 
to talk of going to, and no means of setting one up — every 
one knows what is the pension of a major’s Avidow. So sho 
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remained at Bcccliliurst Done witliout question as to her 
leaving it; and licr c]iildren looked upon it as their lioino 
just as surely as though they had a legal right to it. Lady 
Lydia had really grown useful to Sir Dene : and her tact 
(she never forgot it again) was such that he valued her, and 
quite bcLc/ed the household could not got on without her. 
Her daughter, Louisa, had married early; Jarvis was in the 
army ; Otto was a barrister in Lincoln’s Inn. 

Tom Clanwaring had not been got out of the Dene. Tlio 
fact is wortliy of being recorded, considering Lady Lydia’s 
secret machinations to accomplisli it. Never again had she 
worked for it oj)enly since that one last great explosion, 
when Sir Dene had sugg<jsted that she and lier children 
should leave, ratlnn* than Tom. Indeed she soon gave up 
hoj)ing for it, and let the fact alone. Hut she had success- 
fully manq^ged to put Tom in the background, and keep him 
there. He was ]*eared as a de])endent, who must never ])re- 
sun.o to confound himself with the genuine Clanwaring 
family. Sir Dene insensibly fell into tlie snare ; habit is 
strong; tlie neighbourhood f(dl into it; Tom himsedf fell 
into it. During his boyhood he was kept at scliool as much 
as possilde : in the holidays he met witli coldiK ss and 
neglect ; was estranged from the drawing-i’ooin, and niadc^ 
to find companionship where he might. It taught him 
humility. Sir Dene honoured and regarded him as liis 
grandson just as much^ as he did the other boys ; in his 
heart he lovcul Tom best of all ; nev(U’theh;ss, ho tacitly 
Banctioned Tom’s being put in the background. Habit, I 
say, is strong ; and this had grown into a habit at the Dene. 

When Tom Clanwaring grew to manhood, his occupation 
rendered this isolation from the rest easy of accomplishment. 
Tom was to fiie estate very much what his father had been : 
a sort of overlooker. When the lad was driven to seek 
resources out of doors, he had found them on the land. 
With Dell the baililf, riding or walking round ; watching 
for j>oachcrs with Simmons the gamekeex)er ; following the 
plough to have a chat wdth the jdoughman ; sitting in a 
corner of the barn, eating his bread-and-cheese, while the 
men threshed the wheat ; helping to load the waggon with 
barley: going to the corn-market at Worcester ,;vith Dell: 
in all places and at all work, Tom was at home. Nothing 
teaches like practical experience : and there were few better 
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farmers iA the county than was Tom (lanwaring. It had 
not pleased Sir Dene to give him any .profession : j)erhaps 
he had all along intended (seeing his aptitude for it) to 
make him useful on the estate : or perhaj)s he did not care 
to scud Tom away from liim. When Tom left scliool, Dell 
was in failing health ; and tlie lad at once took upAn ‘himself 
a portion of liis duties, helping him all he could. It was 
only natural that on the bailiff’s death tw^o or three years 
afterwards, Tom should slip into the phice. There had 
been no regular appointment by Sir Dene — as had been tlie 
case with his father, Geofifry ; but Tom was the bailiff to all 
intents and purposes. 

Tlie Lady Lydia, ifliougli not cordially approving this, did 
not actively oppose it. ^riiere w^as no longer any motive for 
wishing to banish Tom (darnvaring. lie had been effectually 
imi down in tlie houses, and was too insignificant if) trouble 
her : but the idea dimly ci’ossed her mind, she could not tell 
why or Avherefore, that it might be as well for liim not to be 
oversc(!r of the land. Perhaps she thought it might give 
him power — a liold on the jdaee. Tlierefore she advised Sir 
Deiuj not to keej) Tom at home, but rather give liim some 
calling, 2>rofe8sion, or occupation, out in the world. For 
once Sir l)ene did not listen to her. There was no one so fit 
to be on the estate as Tom, lie said : look how he had been 
robbed and imjiosed upon, csiiecially since Dell had been 
less abh} to attend to his business : J^om w^as, so tf) say, a 
born farmer, as poor GcolY had been ; he had his head on his 
shoulders the right way, as Geoff liad, and would take care* 
of things as he did : wdio else, ho finally jmt it to my lady, 
was cajiable of looking after his interests in this Avay, excejit 
Tom ? 

Wiio else ? She put it to herself, and the answor came — - 
none. And yet, instinct seenuid to foretell danger in Tom’s 
becoming this 2)crmancnt fixture. In vain she apiiealed to 
her two sons; 2 )ointing-out tliat it might be w'ortli whihi for 
one of them to take this 2>06t rather than to toil U2nvards in 
their respe ctive professions. Jarvis was simply astonished, 
somew^liiit as John tlie heir had been at a similar a2)2^cal once 
befor45. Jarvis stroked his black moustache in siqiercilious 
incredulity^ JIc aff overlooker! he taking upon himself the 
office of bailiff ! He asked his mother whether she had lost 
her senses. Keginald civilly replied that he knew nothing 
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about land and its management — which was true enough, 
and that his tastes and wishes lay in quite a ditferent line of 
life. So Lady Lydia dropped the point, and Tom went on 
with liis duties unmolested. He had nothing to do with the 
accounts ; Sir Dene had ke])t those himself for many years. 

TiiusJ Y.'ith all his work lying out of doors, it will readily 
1)0 understood how easily Tom's estrangement from the 
family circle could bo taken as a matter of course by Sir 
Dene. It was often one of convenience or necessity : and he 
'would hastily cat wliat he wanted in the housekce 2 )er’s room 
and bo off again. Except on Sundays, Tom did not greatly 
trouble the family : if by chance he dressed and went in, ho 
received cold looks and contem 2 )tiious silence for his wel- 
come. His business witli Sir Dene was transacted in the 
bay>j)arlour : and the latter would sometimes say, “ ( ^an’t you 
manage bo a bit more with them, Tom ? ” Tom never 
said why lie did not. If Lady Lydia or her eldest son met 
Tom out on the land, they jiasscd him with the inditferenco 
they would have accorded to any of tlie men. As to Tom 
himself, he liad grown uj) to be just wliat lus childhood 
liromised. Trutliful, honourable, ujiright, generous : of 
singularly modest and jileasing manners, pjiiient, swccjt- 
temiiered, altogetlier sterling. Mrs. Owen liad lived long 
enough to do licr worlc eliiciently, and to sec the excellent 
seed she had sown strike firm root in his mind and heart. 

Harebell Farm liad had another master for senne years 
now. Mrs. Owen lay by her husband in Hurst Loet church- 
yard (though, if jio^iular gossij) might be believed, he did 
not lie quietly, even yet), and William Owen had migrated 
into Dorsetshire. Pliilij) Tillett occiqiied Harebell Farm. 
It was well known that Kvandy Black’s vexation was exces- 
sive when lie found the farm had been jirivately ceded to 
Mr. Tillett. Some friend of Black’s, with a good amount of 
money and apparently a rcsjicctable character, had been 
looking out for it — for the fact that Owen entertained 
thoughts of leaving had oozed out — and Black openly said 
it was a mean trick Sir Dene had served the public. How- 
ever, the “ trick ” was one that no one had power to undo. 
Mr. Tillett went into the farm, and told Black to liis, hico 
that if he saw Kobert Owen’s ghost every* night bis life, it 
would not drive him off it again. Nevertheless, in spite of liis 
brave assertion, it was observed that Mr. TilLett did not j)ut 
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liimsolf iliiicli in the way of the grove of trccB hy the two- 
acre meadow after dark, whic)i tliat Hiipernatnral tigiirc with 
the tiilver heard was wont to haunt in the moonlight. Not 
that there was any authentic or recorded history of its 
liaving been seen for some few years now. And this is all 
we no(5d give to retrospection. 

It was a green Oliristmas: bright, lovely, almost as warm 
as sj)ring: and as the congregation turned .out of Tlurst Lcet 
Ohurcl), they congratulated each other on the fine weather as 
mucli as on the festive day. Every one had wallced to 
church : there was no necessity for bringing out carriages 
on such a day as tliis. 

Every one excex)ting Sir Dene Clanwariug. Hale as of 
fdd, tliough his years had long passed those allotted as the 
age of man, lie liad a weakness in his limbs that rend(;red 
much Vv'alking, or exertion of any kind, ditlicnilt. As he 
stex^X^^'^^ from his x^ew, allowing most of tlie (‘ongregatioii to 
dex)art first. Lady Lydia held out her arm, and he took it. 
She counted more than fifty years now : but she was tall and 
meagre as over, looking the scarecrow she always did, her 
face worn and sharp, her small black eyes grievously restless. 
But that it was very much the natural exxn’cssion of her face, 
one might hjivc said some inward torment troubled her. Sir 
Dene’s X)ew iiad been full that day, for all his grandchildren 
had come to tlie Dene for < hristmasj. Tiiey might bo seen, 
most of them, wending their way Jiomewards licyond the 
churcliyard. * • 

( dose by the x^ony-carriage, stood a young, slender, gentle- 
manly man. Ilis fjiir, fresh Saxon face, with its fine frank 
features and good-natured, deep blue eyes, w^s something 
strangely xilcasant. Those who were old enough to remember 
Gcofiry Cdan waring never needed to ask who it was, the like- 
ness was so great. He had waited, he so tall and strong, to 
assist liis grandfathen* into the carriage and drive him home 
— as he had driven him in coming. But Lady Lydia turned 
about imx>atiently, looking for some one else to do it. 

“ Tiike care, Tom, the other h'.g up.” 

“SMI I drive you, sir?” asked Tom, when he had care- 
fully him tn : for, reared in the liabits of complete 

submission, ho never x)i*esumcd to piit himself forward even 
to do a service, without first asking leave. 
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Ay, do : niy Lands arc cold.” 

Lady Lydia interposed. Slio piisLed Tom aside: not 
rudely, but with cool, indifferent hauteur, and stepped in 
herself. He did not appear in the least resentful ; he had 
bi^cn used to nothing but this contemptuous indilference 
always ; ‘ ahd he arranged her skirts under tlie warm rug 
with as much attention to her comfort as lie had evinced for 
that of Sir Done. 

“ I was not aware you intended to go with Sir Dene your- 
self, Lady Lydia,” he remarked, his tone one of courteous 
apology. 

“ There, that will do," she said, cutting him short. “ Give 
me the reins.” 

No,” spoke Sir Dene : who retained all his old detesta- 
tion of being driven by a woman ; and who would rather 
liavo had bis grandson by his side. “ Give tliem to me, Tom. 
1 shall drive myself, Lydia.” 

With a flourish of the whiii, and a cheery mid to tluj fliw 
villagers and peasantry wIjo iiad stayed to wai(*]i the de- 
parture, Sir Dene drove on, Tom lifting liis Jiat to Lady Lydia 
with as happy a smile as over sat on man’s face. Do not 
mistake him, or think tliis courtesy put on — as in trutli it well 
might have been, considering all things : but the swt;etness 
of Tom Clanwaring’s nature was such, that he liad genuinely 
kind looks even for her. Sir Dene’s i)rogress was not a 
quick one : many ac(iuj^intances were waiting for a word or 
a handshake, and the pony was brought up continually. 
Tiim’s long legs were soon ahead of it : and ho overtook two 
ladies ; mother and daughter, as might be seen by the like- 
ness : nice-looking women, with j)retty features and delicate 
complexions; but the young lady’s face was pleasanter than 
her mother’s. 

“ IMrs. Arde, I wish you a merry ( diristmas.” 

Mrs. Arde turned at the greeting. “ Is it yon, Tom V 
Tliaiik you. I wish you the same.” 

Her tone was not cordial. The best that could be said of 
it was that it was civil. Liking Tom in her heart as much 
as ever, a certain thought had startled her lately, and caused 
her to treat him very distantly : it might have been ‘ nyj^osed 
that she was taking a lesson out of the Lady L^liia Glan- 
waring’s book. Miss Arde did not sj^cak to Tom at all : but 
as she glanced up shyly, there shone a smile 'of welcome in 
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her ricli ‘brown cycF?, and the rose-bloom deepened on her 
dimpled checks. 

Tom just touched her hand. “ And a very merry Christ- 
mas to yew, May,” he said in low tones. 

The little carriage came rattling up. “ What iias taken 
Arde that he was not at cliurch to-day call6d*out Sir 
Dene, as he cliecked the pony. 

Mrs. Arde went round to the baronet’s side. “ Oli, Sir 
Dene, I am sorry to say ho is ill. It is one of his bilious 
attacks. We left Iiim in l>cd.” 

“ In bed ! ” echoed Sir Dene. “ That won’t do at all, you 
know, Mrs. Arde. Wo dine at live sharp. Ho must not 
fail us.” 

“ I ho])e not. He expects to bo better by that time.” 

Lady Lydia’s keen glances were taking in everything — as 
they had a habit of doing. Tom Clanwaring was ^lalking to 
Miss Arde : and she noted that the young lady’s eyes w^cro 
cast down as she listened, that her face was flushed to a 
beautiful crimson. My lady drew in her thin lij^s : she did 
not like tlie signs any more than did Mrs. Arde. But at this 
moment there came ux> one from the opposite direction, ono 
who could always dispel the gloom on Lady Lydia’s face — 
?ier eldest and best-beloved sou. 

Two peas never Avero more alike than Jarvis tdan waring 
and his mother: not a bit of the (lanwaring was there 
about him in looks. Tall, lean, dark, he liad the same thin 
conii)ressed lii)S as liers, the shifty black eyes. His black 
moustache was lierce, even for a soldier, very fierce indeed 
for those days when such an adornment Avas rare, and he had 
altogetlier a AA^orn, dissii)ated air. But Captain (daiiwaring 
Avas popular Avith his friends and the Avorld^ A serious 
illness had entailed a long leave of absence to recruit healtli, 
and he passed liis time agreeably between London and 
Bceclihurst Dene. 

‘‘Jarvis,” began Sir Dene, his tones peremptory, “why 
Avere you not at church to-day ? ” 

“ I overslept myself, sir.” 

“ 0\(U'slept yourself! Well, I don’t knoAV. I asked after 
you iialLaii-ljour before I came out, and Dander told me you 
AvereupWi^l writing letters in your room. I choose that 
every ono about me shall attend church on Christmas-Day. 
I thought you. knew that,” 
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Jarvis (Ian waring slowly raised his hat in response, by 
way of cutting shoi^t the discussion. A keen observer — 
w’hich Sir Dene w^as not, and never had been — iniglit have 
detected covert scorn in the action. With a hearty adieu to 
llie ladies, and telling them not to bo late for dinner. Sir 
Dene drovV: on. 

One little incident may be mentioned of the drive home. 
At the turning to the road, Dene Hollow, Sir Dcaie drew the 
right rein, and kejit the pony on the straight road — tlui old 
round. “ Oh, ju-ay don’t go that way, Sir l)ene ! ” interposed 
Lad}^ Lydia witli fractious haste, ‘*1 want to get homo. 
Take Dene Hollow.” A shade of cannoyance crossed Sir 
Dene's face ; but he comi)lied, and let the pony take the waiy 
he had wished to avoid. Slowdy ho drove now, at a snail’s 
j)acc : gentle though the ascent wais, Sir Dene Olanwaring 
had grow'n to dread Dene Hollowa 

Meanwhile Jarvis and Tom (.’lanwaring contininal to wailk 
on w'itli Mrs. and Miss Ardca All four in a lino at first ; but 
as they turned into tlie narrow imth, tlie nearest waiy to 
Arde Hall, they had to se])arate: Mrs. Arde in front with 
Laptain (lanwaring, Tom and ]\ray beliind. Tlie Lady 
Lydia, bowling on in the direction of Beechhurst Dcm‘, 
mentally saw' the position as surely as Mrs. Arde saw' it. It 
did not last long : at the entrance to the ciicIosckI grove 
belonging to the Hall, the ladies wished the young men 
good morning, and the latter w'cnt on. 

Walking in silence, (.^ajitain Clanw'aring never w'asted 
iSftjicrfluous w'ords on Tom the scapegoat : Jaiwis was tw'cnty- 
seven now', Tom twenty-four. Tom's intelligent eye was 
noting all points as they w'alked, w'ith the (juiet air of one 
wlw) know's every inch of the land. Tlie oflicer looked out 
straight before him, seeing nothing : buried in thought wms 
he, and not pleasant thought. Thus they came in view of 
tlie rural lodge where Tom w^as born, and Maria, his pretty 
mother, had died. Simmons the gamekeeper lived in it 
now^ Jarvis pointed to it with a wave of his hand. 

“ Go across and tell Simmons I shall want him to go out 
with mo betimes to-morrow morning. And to mind that he 
brings my owm gun this time.*’ . 

There was supercilious command in every « . /uo of the 
voice, every gesture of the raised hand. Tom Clanwaring 
turned with the obedience of a child : he had been made to 
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know tliat* J arvis and Otto were as his masters. Half-way 
through the hare trees, a tliouglit caused him to halt. 

“ To-morroio morning, Jarvis?” 

“ I said to-morrow morning. Didn’t you hear ? ” 

“ ]>ut to-morrow will be Sunday ! ” 

‘‘ Well?” 

Sir Dene would not like it. Only think if he heard the 
guns ! ” 

“ I want none of your remarks, Tom Cl{\nwaring. Do as 
you are told ! ” 

And Tom went on. 

Lady Lydia Chinwaring,lior bonnet and shawl throwm off, 
met her son in tlie hall when he entered. Clutching his 
arm, as one in anger or pain, she drew him to the fire — a 
large bright lire of wood i>laying in the hearth of the hall. 
Standing there, ostensibly warming her hands before going 
in to luncheon, she spoke to him eagerly and impressively ; 
but so quietly that Gander, who happened to 2)ass, never saAv 
that her lips moved. 

“ Every hour of your existence you vex me, Jarvis ! WJiy 
arc you not more cautious ? You fly in the face of Sir 
Deiic’s prejudices in the most foolish, reckless manner pos- 
sible. To think that you should have stayed away from 
cliurcli ! ” 

“ A man, worried as I am, has no fancy for church or 
for anything else,” returned (^aj)taip Clanwaring in half- 
indiflerent, half-sullen tones. “ As to studying tlie old man’s 
prejudices — whetlier I study them or whether I don’t, it* 
seems to come to the same thing: no money. Have you 
asked him again ? ” 

“ It isn’t likely. Were I to enter upon business matters 
to-day, he would only stop me. Jarvis, indeed I don’t tliink 
I shall be able to get it. I have had so much money from 
him for you that I am driven to my very wits’ end to invent 
excuses for its use. I can’t say it’s for Louisa tliis time, 
because she’s here, and ho might question her himself: 
neither can I say it is for Otto, for the same reason. In 
these rare visits that Otto i)ays us, I am kept in a state of 
chroi^i^jjmror, lest the old man should sj)cak to him and 
discover MM ho knb^vs nothing of the sums of money he is 
supposed to have drawn. Otto was always so inconveniently 
truthful, you know.” 
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“ He IS a close, steady-going muff. I know that.” 

« Try Dene again ” 

“ No good, mother. He told mo yesterday I had bled him 
once too often : and meant it too. The goose is killed in 
that quarter.” 

“Well, Jarvis, I only speak the truth when I tell you that 
I believe it will not bo possible for me to get you this money 
that you want. Sir Dene suspects, I think. He is not so 
cordial with you. as he used to bo— and you do nothing to 
conciliate liim. Why were you not at hand to drive him to 
churcli and back ? ” 

“ Because I didn’t go myself,” was the cool rejoinder. “ I 
must have the money ; I cannot do without it. It would 
bring ruin and double ruin upon me.” 

Tlicre was a pause. Caj^tain ( Jan waring lifted his shaj^ely 
boot — ii\ dress lie was one of the greatest dandies going — 
and pushed back a falling log. His mother thought what 
a handsome leg and foot it was. 

“ Why don’t you make better play with Mary Arde, 
Jarvis ? ” 

“ Why don’t I ! You must ask that question of herself, 
my lady. She is a vast deal more inclined to make play 
with the goat than she is with me. I susj>ected it when I 
was down here last.” 

“ Kidiculous ! rcjdied Lady Lydia, her tone one of pas- 
sionate irritation. “ That is perfectly absurd, Jarvis ; and 
you know it. He mate witli Mary Arde I The very idea is 
ail outrage on social decency.” 

“1 know that she likes him. And that she does not 
like me.” 

“ Don’t tn.lk so loud. I tell you you might as well accuse 
her of a liking for her father’s bailiff as for Tom ( Janwaring. 

What else is he but a bailiff? You What do you say, 

Jones ? ” broke off Lady Lydia, as a servant came out of the 
dining-room, and spoke. 

“Luncheon Is waiting, my lady; and Sir Dene is asking 
for you.” 

Lady Lydia gave a final rub to her hands over the blaze, 
and went into the dining-room. But wlicn the, said 
“Luncheon is waiting,” he used a fighre of »t.'ipo'ech. Sir 
Dene never waited luncheon for any one, and he had nearly 
finished now. It was only simple fare : they had breakfasted 
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at nine, And would dine at five. The table appeared to be 
crowded, but Lady Lydia’s jdacc was l^ft vacant. Dene the 
heir sat at it and his brother ( Larlcs, pleasant-looking, slight 
young fellows, hardly out of their teens. Otto wa^^ there ; a 
dark, short man of twenty-six, steady-looking enough to have 
had his barrister’s wig on liis head out of court afl \fell as in 
it. Louisa, tlie wife of (^olonel Letsom, and her three little 
ones, Sir Dene’s great grand-children, completed the party. 
Ca2)tain Clanwaring looked about for a sej^t. 

“ You young ones must sit closer together,” remarked 
Lady Lydia, in rather cross tones, for she could not bear that 
lier favourite sou should be put out in the very smallest 
degree. “ Tliey night have taken tlieir luncheon upstairs, 
Louisa, as tliey are going to dine with us. Make room for 
your unchi Jarvis.” 

“ You can have my seat, Jarvis,” inter^ioscd ,Sir Dene, 
rising and taking uj) his stick to leave the room. As Jarvis 
sat down, ill-humoured as usual, he said something about 
h()2)ing the dinner- table would not be as crowded, for it was 
jiossible one or two of his friends might be drop2)ing in. 

“ The dinner-table is always large enough when we know 
how many are to sit down to it,” said Lady Lydia. “ Of 
course it will be full to-day. In case of . an unex2iected 
guest arriving late, Tom Clanwaring must take his dinner 
below.” 

“ I’ll be shot if lie shall ! ” cxelajmed young Dene, with 
all the authority of the heir. “ It is (Jhristmas-Day,*Aunt 
Lydia, and Tom shall have his place at table for oncGj’ak 
well as the rest of us. It’s not often he gets it.” 

Lady Lydia, cutting a 2)icce of cake, cut it so sharply that 
the plate nearly came in two. Dene began ag^iin ; he and 
Charles both liked Tom. 

“ No. If Tom’s xihico at table is filled up to-day, he shall 
have mine. It would never do for hhn to be absent. What 
would Mary Arde say ? ” 

Dene threw out this little shaft mischievously : he had his 
sus2)i cions of many things, and privately ho2)ed that Tom 
would in some magical manner win May, rather than cross- 
grain^l^Jarvis. My lady’s green clieek turned a shade 
greener it is*a positive fact that in moments of annoy- 
ance her pale, putty complexion, looked green. At this 
Juncture, in came Tom. 

Dene Hollow. 
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No one moved, no one made room for him. Dene began 
ordering tlie eliildren to sit closer, “ two of yon on a cliair,’^ 
but Tom settled the matter by lifting one of them, taking 
tlic chair himself, and putting the cliild on liis knee. Hoedal, 
cordial, ever sweot-temj)ered, it was im])ossible for childrciii 
to hclj) ’ h'.ving Tom ( Ian waring : and the little thing 
laughed, and put licr fat hand up to stroke tlic smiling 
Saxon face. 

“ Did you sec . Simmons — and give him my message ? ” 
demanded Captaiji Clanwaring of Tom, without the super- 
fluous courtesv of looking at him. 

“ Yes." 

“ What did he say ? " 

“ I’ll tell you by-and-by, Jarvis." 


riTAPTER II. 

STU DKNE's KEPENTANei:. 

SiK Dene Clanwatitno passed a good deal of his time now 
in his cliamber, or in tlio small sitting-room next to it. Ho 
was a different man from what ho once vras. • Since ho Ir.id 
been unablo to take long walks in tho o])on air, but was much 
confined to his chair or sofa, there was less of easy indiftbr- 
cn(!e in his manner, nug’c of silent care. Advancing years 
and infirmities brouglit serious thought in their train : and 
events had helped it on. 

Strange though it may seem to have to say it, stranger 
still to believe it, it is nevertheless true : a great remorse, 
repentance, igrief — call it what you will — had seized on Sir 
Dene Clanwaring. And for what? For having made the 
road. Dene Hollow. In the years tliat \Ye have j^assed over, 
and of which no record has been taken, accidents had con- 
tinued to occur occasionally : and cautious people preferred 
to go tho old way, rather than use the new. But in all the 
mishaps that had taken place there, only one had been fatal : 
and that was to the granddaughter Sir Dene so fondly loved 
— Margaret Clanwaring. . A conviction seized hig^ the 
death of this fair young girl was nothing* more Wuh a retri- 
bution on himself, sent direct from heaven. 

Sir Dene had surely sent the widow Barbdr to her grave 
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earlier tlfan slie would have gone : he had groTvn to sec tho 
fact clearly, and it came home to liiin in these later years 
with a great remorse. He never spoke of it : but tho shadow 
of it lay on his mind always — just as the other Shadow was 
said to lie at times on the unlucky road. The j\‘(>r widow 
was more often in his mental eye than ho wouhbiu#vc cared 
to confess: not as he had first known her, tho hale, red- 
cheeked little woman stirring activedy amidst licr milk-pails 
with her more than seventy years ui)on her ; but as he liad 
happened to meet her a few days before slie died : hollow 
of face, sad of eye, wasted to a shadow. Sir Dene remem- 
bered that he had turned to look after her in some doubt, 
debating wh(!;ther that worn woman could be Mrs. Barber, 
Bending forward from his arm-chair in the room above, 
on this (Jhristmas afternoon, his hands clasped on the top of 
his stick, his blue coat off and a loose one on, sat Sir D(me, 
thinking of this ; and of some other things that annoyed 
him, though in a less degree. Lady Lydia came in to 
disturb liim. Lady Lydia was wont to ])oast in a quiet way 
of her influonco over Sir Dene : that she could “ turn him 
round her littli^ finger.’' In truth, ho yielded very mucli to 
her sway, for he hated contention, and loved to be at case 
more than over. The wish to get Tom Clannaring away 
from the D(ine, wliicli had lain in abeyance for so many 
years, had sprung up anev/ of late in my lady’s heart : the 
interests of lier dear son, Jarvis, were rendering .Tom’s 
absence from the place, as she believed, imperatively »eccs- 
sary. Jarvis must secure May Ardc and her twenty thousaiid 
pounds to get him out of his terrible embarrassments : it 
Vv^ould never do for Tom to stand in the way of this. There 
was no fear of Tom’s marvifing Miss Arde : their relative 
})ositioiis forbade that: but Tom was a remarkably good- 
looking young fellow (though it went against the grain for 
my lady to acknowledge, even mentally, that fact), and he 
and the young lady seemed to be on the best of terms with 
( iich other. If she took a fancy into her head that she liked 
Tom, she might — why, yes she might — reject Jarvis. To 
guard against this, Tom must leave Uio neighbourhood ; and 
not •continue to sec more of May while he stayed in it than 
could bef i’.««lped. <rurning these things about in her mind, 
l^ady Lydia quite determined, as a preliminary, that Tom 
should not sit down to the Christmas dinner-table that 
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evening when May would be present. At least, if any clover 
scheming of her own , could prevent it. 

Stirring Sir Dene’s fire into a blaze, she took a chair 
opposite him, and began talking of a subject tliat was sure 
to excite Sir Dene’s ire — 2 )oachers. Tliere 
had bced iilore trouble from that cause on the (estate this 
winter than was ever known before. Niglit after night thesci 
marauders came about in the most audacious maniuu* ; and 
with impunity, for they had never once b(a)n ctiuglit. Ihindy 
Dlack was suspected to be the ringleader ; and Sir Dene 
had gone so far as to cause the Trailing Indian to bo searched : 
but no game was found tlu‘re. In talking of it now. Sir 
Dene, as usual, grew excited, and said this should bo done, 
and tlie other should be done ; my lady agreeing in all, and 
suggesting measures on her own score. Thus the afternoon 
n'ore away. 

After luncheon. Captain Clanwaring had gone out some- 
where, returning home about half-])ast four o’clock. Tom 
( lanwaring was standing by tlie hall fire when he came in, 
and took the opportunity of telling him tliat Simmons 
refused to attend liim on tlio morrow. 

What the devil do you mean ? — or docs he moan V ” 
demanded the ca])tain. 

‘‘ What he said to me was this : that he wouldn’t go out 
shooting on a Sunday for any one, neitlicr would Sir Dcuie 
allow 4iim. You caiim^t expect tlie man to do it, Jarvis,” 

added Tom, in a tmie of reasoning. “ Tutting otlier (?on- 

sidcrations aside, it would never do for tlie guns to be heard 
in our woods on a Sunday.” 

Jarvis swore a little —at Tom for his gratuitous ojiinion, 
and at things in general. Saying tliat lie Avould soon teach 

Simmons what it was to disobey him, ho strode off with a 

furious step : and just then, down came my Lady Lydia 
from Sir Dene’s room. Advancing to Tom, slhi told him it 
was Sir Dene’s jileasurc that he and the gamekeeper should 
be on the watch that night in the oak coppice. 

Tom (danwaring verily thought she must be saying it in 
joke. Gander had not lighted up ; and as he scanned her 
face by the light of the fire, he inquired whethc^ was 
not mistaken. ^ 

“ Not in the least,” she decisively rejilied. “ Something 
has come to Sir Dene’s knowledge about the peachers having 
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liiid frcsTi gins and snares in the oak coppice : it has put 
liiin out more tlian anything yet. Tl\is evening, when all 
the world arc supj)osod to be indoors, making merry, will 
bo tlieir o])portunity, lie says ; and you and Sirnir ms arc to 
go at once on the watch. With the best hasio you can 
make, starting now, you and ho will not readli *tho oak 
eopi)ico too early. There’s not a minute to be lost.” 

‘‘But Sir Dene docs not wisli mo to go now? — before 
dinner ? ” cri(3d Tom, wondering more and more. For Sir 
Dene was a man who not only liked to en joy his (’hristmas 
dinner licartily himself, but chose that all about him should 
(jnjoy it also. 

“ Sir Dene wishes you and expects you to go at once,” 
was the enijdiatic rejoinder. “ It has not come yet, I hope, 
to your disobeying him.'* 

“ I have never disobeyed him, Lady Lydia, #r wished 
to do it,” was the young man’s answer, as }io turned to 
tlie staircase. “ I am ready to obey liis wishes now and 
always.” 

My lady stopped him with a j)cremi)tory question. 

“ What do you want upstairs ? ” 

“ To change my coat.” 

Slio glanced at Tom’s clothes, that sat so well on his 
gi‘aceful figure; and mentally allowed with a grunt that 
they were not quite the things to go a-watching in. 

“ Take care that you don't disturb Sir Dene,” she crossly 
said. “ He is trying to g(d a little naj^ before dinner.”* 

I’om nodded and I’an lightly uj). But just as lie was 
]>assing his grandfather’s door, the baronet ojiened it and 
saw liini. 

“ Is that you, Tom ? What’s the time ? ” 

“It wants about twenty minutes to live, sir.” 

“ Is it so late as that ? ( Vmie in and help me to get my 

(?oat on. We shall have Arde hero. I begin to think some- 
times, Tom,” added the old man, as they crossed the sitting- 
room to his bed-chamber, “ that I shall be reduced to the 
effeminacy of taking a valet in my old age. My legs and 
arms w on’t serve mo much longer.” 

“ a valet of me, sir. You might let me helj^ you 

more thafi'^do.” * 

“ I don’t like to give in, Tom ; that’s it ; I have waited 
on myself all my life. Sit down at the fire while I wash my 
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bands : you can put the water out for me. You are ready 
yourself, I sec.” i 

‘‘ Ecady for wbat, sir ? ” asked tlic young man, not quite 
understanding. 

“ Eeady for ^Yllat ? Why, for dinner.” 

“ But I— 1 can’t dine to-day, sir,” said Tom, impulsively. 

Sir Dene took his hands out of the water, and turned round 
to stare at Tom. 

“ Why can’t you dine? ” 

“There’s no time, sir. I am going on the watch with 
Simmons at once,” 

“ What for ? Where to ? ” 

“ The oak coppice. As you desire.” ‘ 

“ Going on the watch with Simmons ! ” re 2 )catcd tlie 
baronet, a great wonder on his fine old face. “ On the 
watch on* a Christmas night! No, no, my boy ; no one be- 
longing to mo does that. What put such a thing in your 
head ? ” 

“Lady Lydia has just told me ” Tom (lanwaring 

stopped. Ho was a true gentleman at lieart ; ay, and a true 
Christian, too, though some in the world, reading this, may 
laugh at it. Not even in this case, barefaced thougli ho at 
once saw it was, would he take his own part at the expense 
of others. But Sir Dene was looking at him, and he resumed. 

“ That is, I understood Lady Lydia to say you wished me 
to go with Simmons this evening. Perhaj^s she misunder- 
stood you.” 

“ You must have misunderstood between you. Send my 
j)coplo on the watch on a Christmas night ! ” reiterated Sir 
Dene. “ I’m not a heathen, Tom.” 

“ Lady Lydia talks of fresh gins in the oak copince. What 
have you heard, sir ? ” 

“ What I’ve heard will keep, Tom. She ought not to have 
begun about it to-day ; she knows it is a subject that worries 
me. She heard it ; I didn’t. Jarvis picked it up somewhere 
out of doors, she says. Any way, it must bo left until 
Monday. There : let it drop. See if you can give my hair 
a brush. I must have got a touch of rheumatism in this 
arm, Tom ; it’s painful since the morning. Dri^'-:^rIiomc 
from church did me no good. Priar talks* of stralmd muscles 
— but I fancy its rheumatism.” 

Tom had brushed the white hair and helped on the coat, 
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wlien tlicfro came a smart knock at the door, and Lady Lydia 
entered. Sir Dene at once began about ^he misunderstanding, 
telling her she ought to have known better tlian to suppose 
lie should allow any of his people, whether gramh hildrcn or 
retainers, to go out on the watch on a Christmas iiight. 

Tom Clanwaring quitted the room : of no use iio^v to wait 
to assist his grandfather downstairs : my lady took care that 
Tom should never assist him in any way when she could 
help it. Scarcely liad he gained the hijl when he licard 
liiniself called to. My lady was following him ; her face 
white witli anger, her restless eyes blazing with pride. 

“ How dare you carry tales to Sir Dene ? ” she hissed — 
and really her harsh* voice was often very like a hiss. “ You ! 
a dependent, a serpent — for that’s what you are — you pre- 
sume to interfere and try to set aside my oi’ders— and Sir 
Dene’s ! ” 

“ You are mistaken. Lady Lydia. I did not intention- 
ally — 

“ Be silent, sir ; I will hear no lying excuses from you. 
As you are afraid of a little night cold for yourself and 
Siniiiions, you may go and share his hearth with him tliis 
evening. You don’t dine in my jiresence. One of us must 
be absent from the table ; you or I.” 

“ Very well. Lady Lydia. I will not intrude upon jou.” 

He went straight out at the front-door. Really with no 
purposed intention, but in the moment’s vexation. Generous- 
tenqiered though lie was, submissive as he liad been ttainc'd 
to be, he could feel anger at times when the oppression or 
injustice was unusually great. And Mary Arde would be at 
the table that ho was thrust from ! 

Would she! A few paces from the door encountered 
a footman. Tom recognized him in the twilight for one of 
the servants at the Hall. 

“ What is it, Mark ? ” 

“ My mistress has sent mo up with this note, sir. Tlio 
Si^uire’s quite unable to come out this evening. They are 
very sorry it should have hapjiened so.” 

“ Are none of them coming? Not Mrs. or Miss Arde? ” 

‘Wfp ,^sir ; th^3y intend to dine quielly at home,” was the 
man’s r^f 2^', as h^ went on with the note. 

“I’ll go and ask them to give me some dinner,” quoth 
Tom to himself, his blue eyes brightening with an amused 
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smile, Ids heart leaping in its happiness. “ All happens for 
the best.'' 

Whether the love that existed between Tom ( danwaring 
and May Arde — for it is useless to disguise this ill-omened 
fact any longer -Avould have sprung up liad they been always 
on the oliglnal terms of intimacy, cannot be told, l^erhaps 
not : the liking for each otlujr might have continued to be 
more like that of brother and sister. Not that Miss May 
had ever pretendii.d to be fond of Tom : slie had teased him 
and tortured him at will, like the capricious little damsel 
that she was. When May was growing up, Mrs. Arde had 
a serious illness, and the doctors ordered her aljroad. She 
went with her husband and daughter, and they were a\^'ay 
nearly three years. Three years will make great changes, 
you know, in pcoi>hi's looks as well as in other things. Tom 
was threoiand- twenty when they met again as strangers ; 
May nineteen : she saw a most attractive man, tall, strong, 
and noble ; he saw a sedate, modest young lady, with a shy, 
sweet face. That first interview scaled theii’ fate. From 
that time they were as passionately in love with each other 
as ever man and woman can be in this world. Never a 
word of it had been spoken by eitlier. Tom (lanwiiring, 
remembering his position, was of too honourable a nature 
for that : but each knew quite well how it was witli the 
other. There was about as much cliance that Tom, poor 
and without jn’ospcct, ^\'ouhl be allow<!d to win her, as there 
was that he might win the moon, klach was content(;d to 
leiive the future to itself: as long as tlujy met daily, or 
almost daily, the j^resent held suflicient bliss for them. 

And so, this last year, since May's return, things had 
gone on quiqtly and hapj)ily. That tli(3y would not continue 
to go on BO much longer, certain signs were iKd-rayiiig. 
Matters seemed to be approaching a crisis in more ways 
than one. (Aa 2 )tain Jarvis (Ian waring was gcitting into deej) 
water — was in it, indeed — and there app(5ared to be no way 
of extricating him but by some grand coup-de-main ; such 
as espousing an lieiress. The heiress was at hand, and a 
very charming and lovable heiress too ; and (Captain (Jlan- 
waring made no end of visits to Beechhurst l)en£^v her 
account. But there was one curious fact-^-he diii?%)t seem 
to make much way with her. To Lady Lydia this had been 
utterly unaccountable until quite recently — when the horrible 
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fear had Riiddenly suggested itself that May loved the scape- 
goat — the name he had gone hy amidst ^them for years — tho 
miserable, despised, dc2)endcnt, Tom (danwaring. Somehow 
Mrs. Ardc was taking uj) the same fear: possibly it liad 
been craftily awakened by Lady Lydia, for rarely see 
these things for ourselves. Mrs. Arde was not at*a]l sure 
about it. She tliought it next door to im2)0ssible that IMay 
could be so great an idiot. 

Tom, laughing outright at the turn aft'aivs had taken tliat 
evening, walked on to tlie Hall. He knew quite well, if no 
one else did, that my lady’s motive for banishing him from 
tlie diiiner-talde was because Miss Ardc was to be at it. Hut, 
ibr once in a rare way, Tom had won and my lady had lost. 
Tom knew tliat the persioution, renewed of late, the under- 
eurrent that w^as at work again to drive him altogi^ther from 
13 c;echhurst Dene, arose from my lady’s fiv.ir tlu^t he was 
standing in the w ay of Jarvis. He could afford to laugh, he 
thought : wdiatever tlie result might be as to liimself, he felt 
assured that May would luwer have anything on that head 
to say to Jarvis (Tanwaring. 

When Mr. Arde had found in the afternoon that he grew 
no bcJtcu’, dinner was hastily ju’cqiared at homo : his wdfe 
and daughter declining to leave liim. He had these bilious 
attacks often, and wxmld look as sallow as a guinea whilst 
tlujy lasted, whicli was sometimes three days. Mrs. Arde 
w rotii the note to Beeehhurst Dene, ijiid sent to ask the Miss 
Diekereens to come in and dine at the Hall: two mhldhs 
aged neighbours, cheerful and talkative ; who were made Mi 
tlui more of because tliey had lost the greater 2)art of their 
fortunes. The pai’ty w^as in the act of sitting dow'ii to this 
dinner, Mr. Arde included, when Tom walkeij in. Every 
one looked surprisiul to see him : May bluslied scarlet. 

Will you give me some dinner, sir? ” 

“ If you w\aiit it,” returned tlie Squire. “ And W'cdcome. 
Anything the matter at the Dene ? ” 

I have offended Lady Lydia — no unusual thing, you 
know, sir — and she forbids me to sit down with them. I 
thought — as it w^as Christmas-Day — j^erhaps you and Mrs. 
Ard!i?.*w:^ild take me in.” 

He spti'h#' in half-jesting, half-serious tones. The servant 
placed a chair for him next to May : the Miss Diekereens 
sitting opposi-te, in the waimth of the fire. Tho Squire’s 
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spirits wont iij) : Tom s good-looking faeo and kindly natnro 
seemed to imi)art a new element of cheerfulness to iliem all. 
George Arde had always liked him from the time he held 
the little unconscious infant in his arms by the bed where 
its mother was lying cold and dead, and poor GeohVy sat 
subbiiig<in a chair against the wall. The Squirci, \<ho had 
only conic into the dining-room to carve, protesting lui could 
not touch a bit, ventured on a little turkey. It tasted so 
good that he took a larger piece, and then anotlier, and 
anoth(‘r. His head seemed to grow better as if by magic, 
and he soon felt as well as ever he had felt in his life. 
Those impromptu meetings are often more gay than pre- 
meditated ones. Have you ever observed this ? It was the 
case here. You remember the remark of the good old Vicar 
of Wakt^field in reference to their last-rccord(jd merry meet- 
ing : “ I ^lon’t know whether we had more wit amongst us 
than usual, hut wo had certainly more laughter.” The 
laugliter at the Squire's table that night was of the samo 
descri2)tiou. Every countenance was happy, every heart at 
rest : even Mrs. Arde forgot her doubts, and yieddud to the 
genial, happy influence of the moment. It was one of the 
merriest C'liristmases spent that day within tlie tlirec king- 
doms : an evening to he recalled ; an hour that v/ould remain 
in the memory as one of unalloyed pleasure, amidst the stern 
realities, the dull cares of later years, 

“ What was the matter at home this time ? ” asked ]\Iary 
of T^)m confidcutially, wiicn they liad a moment to them- 
ScUves at the end of the drawing-room. “ Did my lady really 
forbid your sitting down to table?” 

“ Slio said that either she or I must bo away from it. Of 
course it lefj me no choice, May.” 

“ But why ? ” 

“ Well, the ostensible reason was tliat I had carried tah^s 
to my grandfather — which of course I had not done. Tlio 
real reason was, that she did not want me to be present at 
dinner.” 

“ But why ? ” again questioned Mary. 

“ Well, she — she had her own reasons, I conclude,” was 
Tom’s not very satij^factory answer, a smile 2>hiyij4gi-isbout 
his mouth. 

Did Mary guess the reason ? Faintly, perhaps, for her 
face wore a blush. 
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“ Tom*” bIig softly siiid, glancing U]) under tlio long brown 
eyelaslies, “ I can’t bear Lady Lydia,” 

“ Now, May, that’s what I call ingratitude,” was his laugh- 
ing answer. “ She says she adores you.” 

“Does she! But, Tom, if I were you, I woulln’t really 
q[uarrcl with her. She might send you away. I know slie’s 
trying to do it.” 

“ I know it myself. Sometimes I think she’ll succeed.” 

“ Would you like to go ” 

“ Well — no. I would rather stay where I am. On account 
of my good old grandfather.” 

liad it been to save his life, he could not have helped the 
ex^ircssion that moinentarily escaped his blue eyes meeting 
liers. It plainly said that there was some one else also he 
would like to stay for. Mary’s heart fluttered in its sense 
of ha2)piness. ^ 

“What are you thinking of, child V” asked Mr. Arde of 
his daughter, when tlieir guests had dejiarted, and he ^vas 
lighting his bed candles. 

For Mary seemed buried in a 2>i’efound reverie. She 
woke out of it with a start at tlic question. 

“Pajia, I was thinking how very liapjiy we have been 
to-night. I was wondering if anything could over look 
cloudy again.” 

Mt^anwhilo dinner and the evening had progressed at 
Beechhurst Dene. Not so merrily^ Sir Dene was out of 
sorts : the children were troublesome, allowed to tii 4 co up 
nearly all the attention — a very mistaken and un^deaskut 
thing at all times to every one cxce2)t themselves and their 
unwiso mother. The friends (-aptaiii Clan waring had said 
might droj) in, did so ; two of them comiiy^ over from 
Worcester in a gig. Both were, as Jones, hedi^ing Gandc.r 
to wait at table, exxn’cssed it, “ millingtary.” The one, Major 
Fife, was at least fifty years of ago : and there was some- 
thing about his height and uprightness, his clearly-cut 
features, ay, and more than all, in the long, flowing silver 
board he wore, that 2)ut Sir Dene strongly in mind of Robert 
Owen, dead nearly five-and-twenty years before. Gander 
wa<i»,?o struck with the likeness as to be excessively discom- 
posed, jft): 3 »it brought to the man’s remembrance that long- 
I>ast night of terror in Harebell Lane. The resemblance 
was certainly remarkable ; but the expression of the two 
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faces was wholly difterent : for whilst Robert 0\Ven's had 
been good and wiuning, Major Fife’s was that of a roue, 
altogtdlier bad. Sir Deuc had heard of him as a hard 
driiiktu’ and hard player ; in short, as hearing not too 
rei)iitablo a character in any way, especially since ho had 
l(‘ft the r«rmy. Tlie other, Lieutenant Paget, seemed an in- 
otfensive and rather simple young man. But Sir Dene was 
not pleased that Jarvis should have taken u])on himsedf to 
introduce these men to his table that evening ; h(i did not 
care tliat absolute strangers should join the family dinner on 
( dii‘istmas“l)ay. The baronet was of (ioiirse (uvilly courteous 
to them, as in duty bound to be ; but liis maniKU’ had no 
cordiality in it, ami he was very silent. That, or the absemee 
of the Ardes, or something else, undoubtiully thre^w a gh»om 
over the meeting. They were half througJi dinmu' before Sir 
Dene noticed the absence of his favourite grandson. Ay, 
and in his heart he was tlu^ favourite, little as my lady or 
any one else might susj)eet it. 

‘‘ Where's Tom ? ” he exclaimed. 

No one answered. He repeated tlic (question loudly and 
shar])ly. Lady Lydia could no longer atttjct not to hear. 

“ Oh, Tom V He has gone over to Simmons’s, 1 believe,” 
she carelessly said. 

Sir Dene laid down his knife and fork. To Simmons's ! ” 
he re]Kiated, every feature of his still lino countenance 
hardening to stern ex])ression. What has taken him there 
on Olrristmas night ? ” 

^ His low tastes,” I conclude, was Iku* hardy reply. “ He 
lias tlie taste for such c.ompany, you know. Sir Dcuie.” 

“ If he has, my lady, it is thanks to you, for it was ycni 
who first dn^ve him to fr(;([uont it,” was Sir Dene’s retort. 
Novertludess he fidt bitbnly vexed at Tom, for absenting 
himself from dinner on ( bristmas-Day. 

Nothing more was said then. In tlie drawing-room Lady 
Lydia took occasion to speak a few words in Sir Dene’s (‘ar. 
Slic intimated that it was 2\mi who had wanted to go and 
v/at(;h in the oak copiiicc ; that he was disappointed at not 
spending the hours with Simmons, whose company ho jire- 
ferred, and so had gone off to his homo. Sir Dene, aiigry«and 
vexed, went to bed in the belief. He was not f: cling well 
that evening, and disajipeared even before the children. 

A slight incident occurred to Tom (Ian waring as he came 
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liome, winch may as well he mentioned. Hurst Lect clock 
was striking eleven when he turned iij, at the Dene gates : 
the air was clear, though not cold enougli for what is called 
seasonable Christmas weather, and the strokes fell distinctly 
upon Tom’s car. leather to his surprise, as lie neared tlie 
house, he saw a gig standing befor(i the front-door. ' One of 
their own grooms was in it, a2)parently asleep). 

“ What’s this gig here for, James ?” he aslual of the man. 

“ It Ixdongs to two gents as come oveji* from Ooster to 
dinner, sir,” reiilied the groom, waking up. “Friends (►’ 
the captain’s, Gander says. And diin’t I wisli they’d 
<u)me out,” he added partly to himself. “ Stucic in this gig 
for an hour or tvvo’t? S2)ell, bain’t the work for a ( 'hristmas 
niglit.” 

“ AVhen all the rest arc making themselves comfortable,” 
said Tom, Avith good-humour. • 

“ Tliat’s it, sir,” returned the groom, with iiitensci aggra- 
vation. “ There they be, a roomful of ’em ; men and maids, 
a-drinking hot puucli round the fire; and Gander a-telling 
stories about Injee.” 

Tlie 2^icture of comfort was so vivid that dkun would not 
vdisturl) it. Intcmsely considerate for others, both by nature 
and because lu^ had been trained to be so, was Tom Clan waring. 
Instead of ringing a peal at the hall-bell, that must have 
brought forth Gander or one of the others, he turned towards 
tlie back-door, which was never fastci^ed until the last thing. 
He was just emerging from the PriA^et Walk, the dof^r in 
sight, Avhenatall young 2)erson, showing a iwofusion of liglif 
(UH Is under her bonnet, came in his way. It Avas Miss Emma 
G(uich Avhoni Ave have not met since she Avas a child. 

“ Why, Emma ! ” exclaimed Tom. “ Is it yo^i ? Do you 
Avant anything V ” 

“Hush, i:)lease! ” she said, sinking her voice to a Avhisper. 
“ I Avas only Av^aiting to — to si)eak to one o’ the serA^ants, Mr. 
Tom.” 

“ Which of them is it ? ” he asked, insensibly loAvering his 
voice niso. Shall I call ” 

“No, I don’t Avant you to call nobody,” she quickly inter- 
rupted, as if the 2)roposition startled her. “ Go on your Avay 
and take^ic^noticc bf me jdcase, Mr. Tom. If he comes out, 
I shall see him : if he don’t, I shall just run back homo 
Avi’out it.” • 
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The sound of whispering i^onctrated to the grovfc of trees 
at a few paces distance: and Dene (lanwaring and his 
cousin Otto strolling about b) smoke, looked out to see wlio 
might be thus covertly talking. Emma Goach drew back 
behind the privet-hedge to conceal herself : Toiu went on to 
tJie dra^ 'ing-room. 

Jarvis, his two friends, and Lady Lydia were at wliist 
when Tom entered, looking — they could but notice it — 
rather particularly radiant. 

“ Hope you have enjoyed your evening with Simmons ! ” 
sarcastically spoke Mrs. Letsom. Like Sir Dene, slu^ liad 
thought it very bad taste, even of Tom, to abandon tlie homo 
party. 

“ With Simmons ! ” cried Tom, in surprise. “ I have not 
been with Simmons, Mrs. Ledsom.” 

“No! jWell, I thought it curious that you should go 
there on a Oliristmas night, she rejoined. “ Where have 
you been, tlien, Tom ? 

“ Dining at tlic Hall 

“Where? What?” asked Lady Lydia, in shrill tones of 
consternation. 

“I have been dining with the Ardes, Lady Lydia. A 
right merry evening we’ve liad. TJic Miss Dickerc^cius were 
there.” 

Grave as a judge wits his face as he told it : never a gln^st 
of a smile did it wear, to ])etray that h('. knew wliat the 
:innoancement must be to her. Slie made no answer; only 
bit her quivering lips. The captain threw down his cards, 
as if something liad stung liiin, and his eyes wore an evil 
look as he turned tJiem full on Tom Clanwaring. 


CHAPTER III. 

SENT TO THE TRAILING INDIAN. 

Monday morning. The week seemed to be inaugurating 
itself rather gloomily for some of the inmates of Beechhurst 
Done. At lea^t, if the countenances of my Lady L.ydia^^and 
Captain Clanwaring might be taken as a tiritericn. Gloomy 
enough was the aspect of each, in all conscience ; cross too. 
My lady was sitting a little back from the library window 
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in tlio sliiiclc of tlic delicate green brocade curtain. Tho 
room was as charming as it used to be : renovated from 
time to time, the priivailing features and colours of its 
furniture wore always retained. 

(iazing on outward tilings as one who sees them not, was 
Chaplain Clanwaring. A 6iis])icion of frost lay on the grass 
of the park, tlic trees looked bare and bleak, lie laid been 
telling Lady Lydia once again that he rdust have money, 
and ininiediat(dy ; and she had returned him the sanio 
answer as on Lhristmas-I)ay — that she did not know how it 
would be possible to obtain it. In truth, he had more need 
of it than even his mother knew — for lui did not tell lier of 
various little items that were 2 )ressing him amidst greater 
ones. They were passing through his own mind as ho stood 
there. Mtijor Fife’s visit on Cdiristmas Day, indepcuidently 
of partaking of a good ( ’hristmas dinner, was to pruss Jarvis 
for a eertain debt of honour, lost to him in London. The 
major liad made tho journey from London to "Worcester to 
g()t it: and was staying at a great cost at tho Hop Pole, 
ilarvis was owing some iiioiu^y up at lUacfk’s at the Trailing 
Indian, and that was pressing also. Miss Eiiinia G each’s 
appearance in the Privet "Walk on Christmas night was, in 
point of fact, owing to this: she was waiting in tho hope of 
seeing C^)tain Clanwaring — in spite of her plansi])le (.‘xeiise 
to Tom. About these two items of debt he said notliing to 
my lady : but rather enlarged on ccwjiain claims lui owc:d in 
town, and tho terrible eiubaiTassment they brought 
"Which was only too true. 

Jarvis (1 an waring was one of those men who cannot, or 
will not, keep out of debt. His tastes and 2 >in’suits were of 
a nature that must inevitably bring debt in their train to a 
poor man — ay, and to a rich one. As to curbing his inclina- 
tions — his expensive horses, his fine clothes, his dinners, liis 
betting, his gambling— such a course never entered liis 
mind. Where was the ’good of having a baronet for a grand- 
father, who must possess jjots of money laid-by, unless ho 
\vas of use to you, the captain was in the habit of arguing 
with liiS friends. There was only he who wanted help. 
Youiig Dene and Charley had money Enough of their own. 
Otto maJfb what h(? earned at his profession do for him, did 
not spend a fraction more, and troubled nobody. Jarvis’s 
private opinion was, that Otto must live upon five shillings 
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a-tlay. Perhaps lie did so. riose, iirudeut, hard-working 
Otto ( laiiwaring was one to make both ends meet, howev(?r 
small his means might be. Jarvis had once got twenty 
ixninds out of him. l)riving down to Old Scpiare one day in 
a friend’s curricle, Jarvis had told a talc of some temporary 
iic(xl feii twenty pounds; and Otto let liim have tho sum, 
relying on his promise to bring it back tliat day week. 
“ Sly dog, that Otto ; he’s putting by already,” was Jarvis’s 
comment — and ho had never rejiaid the money from tliat 
day to this. Otto had left oil* asking him for it. Jarvis 
liad money from young Dene more than once; “bled him,” 
he called it. Dene had grown wary now, and ridused to bind 
another stiver : he was not yet of age, and only had his 
allowance. In sliort, all sources seemed closed to Jarvis, 
except Sir Dene. Sir Dene liad lielpod him so much in 
response, to ojien applications, that he would lend no more. 
In point of fact, he had helped liim far more than he had 
any suspicion of, tlirough the contrivances of Lady Lydia. 
That lady would obtain money from Sir Dene — ostensilily 
for herself, for Otto, for Louisa Letsom. It was always for 
one or the otlicr, as she told Sir Dene : wliertias, in point of 
fact, every coin went into the yawning j)()elvets of Jarvis. 
Thci*c seemed to lie no end to it. Sir Dene had recently told 
licr — and added tliat he strongly suspected she must be assist- 
ing her elder son in secret. So my lady miglit well assure 
the captain that for the present she was unablcj to do more*.. 
It >fas not at all a brilliant state of affairs, and each oiui 
' tacitly acknowledged it to the other, on that wintry morning. 

“Jarvis, it is as I have told you,” spoke Lady Lydia. 
“ You must make play with Mary Arde.” 

“ And di'u’t I do it^ — and mean to do it ? ” fractiously 
retorted Jarvis: who was just as undutiful to his mother 
in manner and speech, as it is the jileasure of some of these 
idolized and indulged sons to be. “ 1 shall go in for her 
now in earnest.” 

“ Of the twenty thousand pounds that will be hers on her 
wedding-day, ten of it will be settled on her ; ten will go to 
her husband, if he be a man they like. Mrs. Arde told 
me so much. Sorafe of that ten thousand will seb you 
straight.” 

Set him straight ! Ay. Jarvis Clanwaring drew a deep 
breath, and his face took a bright look as ho thought of it. 
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|Th.c_miiios liarclly have seemed to him 

I fairer aiidLuciLCX, 

“ Twenty thousand pounds on her wedding-day, and a 
provision for life l)esuh‘.s,” continued Lady Jjyd a. “Of 
course Mary will conic in for the Hall as well, and for the 
whole of her fatluir’s fortune. A prize worth str^‘ ing for, 
Jarvis.” 

AT 3 S. Jarvis felt it to his heart's core. And he liked 
Mary for herself Lesidcs. A iirize worth any strife, any 
saerihcc. 

“ I shall not let her slip, yon may rest assured,” he said 
aloud. “ Hut, don’t you s<u) that I must contrive to go on 
until that time coiues V Were my embarrassments to leak 
out, old Arde miglit light shy of me.” 

Sh(‘- did see it. Looking up at Jarvis, she told him she 
saw it. 

“Well, then, for that reason, if for no other, I must have 
money.” 

“It is all V(iry w(dl to say ‘ must,’ Jarvis. But how ? ” 

lie turned from the window in some agitation, lifting his 
liarid to give emphasis to his words. 

“ Mother ! as surely as that you and I arc^ talking here 
t('geth(;r, as surely as that we shall some time J/c, wliat 1 
say is truth : if 1 do not obtain money lietwecn now and this 
day week, some inconvenient things will come out to the 
world. 1 e.annot ])ut it more forciblv.” 

“ What things ? ” 

“ What things ! Wliy, obligations that I have incurred. 
Liainlitics. Diibts.” 

“You have been frightfully imprudent, Jarvis.” 

“ A man of the world is obliged to be sc^” carelessly 
retuark(;d the (iaptain. “ But a steady-going dromedary like 
old Arde might not allow T)r that. I think he wouldn’t. 
Once ](;t him get an inkling of the state of my exchequer, 
and I fancy he would cut uj) rough.” 

“ He and Mrs. Arde both like you, Jarvis. She especially 
does.” 

“ Aiiii to retain their liking, I must keep my name clear. 
Do»’t you sec it ? ” 

Oh yffs Again, siic did see it ; she saw it in all its truth 
and force. Sitting on in silence, she bit her compressed lips. 

“ No excuse^ that I can invent would weigh with Sir Dene, 

^ l)enc Hollow. ^ 
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Jarvis. It is not a fortniglit since I liad nio]ioy from liim 
otonsibly for myself : and I cannot say it is for Louisa or 
Otto whilst they arc both hero. There’s no other way. lie 
has taken to settling the honsekcc2)ing bills himself - 
through Gander.” 

“ Gadaer be smothered ! ” said tlie captain, gloomily, 
straying a little beside the mark. “ You will have to say it 
is for me.” 

“ It would not avail,” she quickly answered. “ At least — 
I don’t think it would. He told me to my face that ho 
believed tlie last money was for you, and it was liigh time 
your extravagance was checked. Jarvis, I think t])is— if 
you don’t mind, he will be warning S(iuire Arde himself.” 

“ No ! ” muttered Jarvis, aghast at the suggestion. 

“ Well, I fear he might. It is just an idea of mine. I 
must have time to think this over, Jarvis.” 

Gaptain ( lauwariiig, stretclied himself, and strolled aw'ay, 
leaving her to do it. Half-way across tiie room ho turned 
to say something. 

“ There’s the second trouble — that cursed scapegoat. Ho 
must bo got away somehow or other. Dining at the Hall on 
Christmas-Day ; drinking tea there yesterday — it won’t do, 
you know. Ho and May w(u*o coolly pacing the Beech 
Avenue together for an hour in the afternoon. The idea of 
there being anything between them is 2>i’cposterous ; too 
contemj)tible to S2)cak* of: he would never dare to lift his 
eyes ' to her, nor would slio stoop to him : nevertheless, ho 
will be better out of the way than in it.” Jarvis reasoned 
exactly as my lady I’casoned, you sec : their instincts were 
the same. 

“Leave that to me,” was the careless and yet assured 
answcu* of Lady Lydia. “ I liavci it in liand.” 

And Avell in hand, too. 

Jarvis, cramming his pipe with tobacco, lighted it, and 
strolled out at the side-door, his hands in his pockets. A 
more miserable mood tlian his could not well be. It was 
absolutely necessary that ho should have money, to avoid — 
well, he hardly know what. Exjjosure, for one thing. If 
my lady failed in getting this money for him, he would bo 
reduced to the necessity of selling his colnmissi(>n.^ 

Brooding over these troubles, ho had strolled as far as the 
gate 02)ening to Harebell Lane, and was leaning his arms 
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U2)on it, puffing away, when Tom (Tan waring camo up tho 
Lino with a quick stcj). The contrast presented by the two 
was remarkable ; Jarvis, an idle, lounging, smoking, pale, 
dissipated dandy ; Tom, fresh, active, ujmght, striding along 
in Lis worn velveteen coat and sidashed toi)-booLs, as if lie 
had all the work of the i>arish upon him, his fair Saxon face 
bright and beautiful to look upon. The one was a woiker, 
the other something ’worse than a dreamer. 

“ I’m not sure but we shall have snow, Jarvis,” spoke Tom 
cordially, as he went by. 

“ Snow — ah ! ” responded Jarvis, indifferently. “ Do you 
}iapi)cn to be going i)ast the Trailing Indian 2 ” 

“ No. Why? ” continued Tom, halting, 

“ I wanted a note left there. For Black.” 

“ A note — for Black 1 ” echoed Tom, in surprise : woiuhu’- 
ing what Bandy Black and the fastidious caj)tain «ould liavo 
in common. 

“ About tobacco,” Jarvis condescended to explain, ('^in 
you take it for me ? ” 

“ Yes, if you like : it won’t be much out of my way,” 
responded Tom, witli his usual cheerful good-nature. 
Jarvis lianded him the note from his pocket, and Tom 
went on. 

Sir Dene liad ke2)t his bed all day on tho Sunday, with 
rheumatism in liis shoulder, and Mr. Priar came up to sec 
liim. Tom went in twice, and w«,s received coldly : Sir 
Dene, wlio had not l)oen Gulightened as to the truth, relaiqed 
his anger at Tom’s having gone (as ho thought) to Simmons's 
instead of staying at home to dine. He was too angry to 
re])roach him : for one thing, his shoulder was in great j)ain, 
and my lady Lad been flinging in a little edgedt shaft or two 
against Tom. 

To-day, Monday, Tom was very busy out of doors. His 
2)ost as overlooker was the great barrier Lady Lydia Lad to 
contend with in her resolution to drive him olf the estate. 
Remembering the instinct that had hazily warned her against 
his thi s remaining, she thought Low true it had been. The 
arrangement had worked well hitherto, widely sei^arating 
the*poor sca2)egoat from his kith and kin : and but tor this 
awakened Year in* connection with Squire Arde’s daughter, 
Tom Clan waring might have stayed as lie was, unmolested, 
until Doomsdfiy. 
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“ Don’t make quite so much noise, Emma. Please don’t, 
there’s a good girl ! 

“ If thee kicks u]) that there clatter, I’ll sliy this hlessed 
brush at th’ yead. D ye hear, wench ? ” 

The pleading appeal came from Mrs. Black ; the rough 
one froifi her liusband, wlio caught up a short heartli-brnsli 
that happened to lie inside the fonder, as lie spoke. T]i(\y 
Avere sitting on either side of the kitchen lire, obji^cts to look 
upon. Poor Mrs. Black, a heljiless crijiiile now — indeed, 
the extraordinary wonder was tliat she had lived so long — 
looked a shadow ratlier than a woman ; her small, meek face, 
with its ])orpotual glance of terror, Avas Aveary, shrunken, 
pitiful. In point of condition. Black did not look miicli 
better than his Avife : he Avas Avorn almost to a shadow also : 
though he had not been robust at the best of times. Ilis 
countenance had acquired an anxious, umuisy expression, and 
bis eyes a restlessness, as if ho Avero always Avaiting for some 
unpleasant sur|)rise. People accounted for it curiously : 
tJiey said Black lived in peiqKdual fear of seeing liobert 
OwAUi, and that the fear tormentcal him. Just now Black 
Avas really ill : a Aveek ago he had taken a violent inflamma- 
tion of his ch(5st, necessitating Mr. Priar s attendance, and 
AA\as in some danger. The danger had passed : he could sit 
up: but he Avas more ill-spoken and irritable than Avhen in 
his usual health. And that need not have been ! 

TJie reputation of t)ie Trailing Indian and its landlord 
had hot materially improved Avith the course of years. The 
'mysterious trade in smuggled and stohm goods, midnight 
hearses, and tlie like, had dwindled away ; but there Avas 
more poaching carried on than ever. SomcAvhat jicrhajis of 
smuggling ^till ; for noAvhoro could be found such brandy 
and tobacco as lUack’s. The men aa'Iio had heljied in the 
other Avork had died oil* one by one ; Micliael Geach, the last 
of them, some live or six years ago. As to Mrs. Geach, she 
disappeared altogether from English society at a remote 
period, and AA^as supposed to bo in Australia. And Miss 
Emma had remained, a p()rmanent legacy, at the Trailing 
Indian : Mrs. Black kind to her, Black generally swearing 
at her. ' ^ 

Emma Geach had groAvn up just Avliat fdie promised to bo : 
a tall, fine, very good-looking girl, as impudent as she was 
high. Her fair face and profusion of light hair, which was 
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really beautiful, gained for her mucli outspoken admiration 
from tlie frequenters of tlio Trailing Indian, wliicli was 
sometimes conveyed in broad language. Emma Geacli took 
tlic admiration as licr natural due, and for the rest, sho 
responded in kind. Never backward was she at .;etort ; no 
matter what its nature, she was equal to it. A bold girl, 
undoubtedly, by instinct as well as from circumstance, and 
the neighbourhood did not S2>eak too well of her. Not that 
any absolute cliargo had been brought against her until 
quite recently, when gossip had begun to say that there was 
j)alpable cause for scandal, and respectability jucked up its 
skirts against contact wdth hers in tlie road. A laughing, 
bustling, capable young woman as to household matters, was 
she, quite tlie right-hand of the Trailing Indian, and doing 
more work in an hour than poor Mrs. Black had ever accom- 
jdished in a day. 

But she was always noisy with it. This moriiflig — wash- 
ing up the Sunday jdatc'S and dishes — which she had chosen 
to leave over until the Monday — she made clatter enough for 
tcai : one might have supposed the crockeryware was being 
everlastingly broken. Standing at the sink at tlie end of the 
kitchen, a small tub of hot water and a bucket of cold before 
iier, she washed the plates and ])ut them in the rack above. 

“ I shall ha’ done soon,” was all the notice she took of the 
rciinonstrances given her : and went on with as little regard 
to 2^eace as (wer. Her cotton gown was jiiiined uj) under the 
coarse ajiron, her arms were bare, h(u- shoes were d(,\wn at 
heel ; but her very light eyes glistened with almost unnatural 
brightness, and her hair, as just said, was jirofuse and beauti- 
ful. Miss Emma was jiroud of it ; and if she did not always 
keep her shoes in tidiness, she kept thit so. 

** Have Friar sent u ]3 that there physic ? ” deiftandcd Black, 
after a fit of coughing. 

‘‘ Not as I’ve seen,” rcjdied Emma. 

“ Then you’ll go down and fetch it.” 

“ As soon as I’ve got these here things i’ the rack,” said 
Emma, with ready acquiescence — for she liked going out 
better than any recreation in the world. 

^t this moment in came Tom Chijiwaring, bringing the 
note to Blj^ck. T^om was, so to say, quite at home with tlie 
inmates of the Trailing Indian : he would often run in to 
say a kind word to poor, miserable, suffering Mrs. Black, or 
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have a chat with Emma. Tlio acquaintanceship, hogiin in 
the old days over the whistle, had never ceased. Tom the 
child, taught to look' upon himself as an irredeemable vaga- 
bond by my lady and her children, saw not so much diir(3rcnco 
between liimself and the other vagabond, Emma (leach. 
He of c^>ursc learnt better later, but he was far too good- 
hearted entirely to “ cut ” Miss Emma. Tom liked the girl 
very w(i]l, and on occasion had done her many a good turn 
in shielding her from Black’s furious passions. Emma liked 
him too ; what \vas more, she resj^ected him — and tluit’s 
saying a very great deal for impudent Emma (leach. Black 
on his side, from some cause or other, had bc(‘n alwa^^s 
tolerably civil to Tom, and was rarely surly with him as he 
would be with other people. 

“ Don’t break the plates, Emma,” said Tom, in his open, 
off-hand manner, as he went into the midst of the noise. 

“ Thanlf you for telling me, sir,” returned she — her answer 
always ready. 

Tom lauglied. “ I’ve brought you a note. Black,” lie said. 
“ (Japtaiii Clan waring asked me if I'd leave it with you.” 

Black’s hungry fingers grasi)cd tlic note as if it worn 
something good to eat : and Emma (leach gave him a sluwp, 
inquiring look from her light eyes. Tom sat down on the 
table to speak to Mrs. Black. 

“Wait till he comes down from Lunnon again ! — not if I 
knows it,” brolio fortli Black, when lie liad torn open the 
note i?nd read the few lines it contained. “ It’s the money 
I brants, and the money as I’ll have. Promises ’on’t do : 
folks knows what hk bo, and I knows it. Mr. Tom Clan- 
waring, you ” 

“ Does Captain Clan waring owe you anything for tobacco ” 
interrupted Ibm, wondering at the man’s excitement, 

“Well — yes, he do owe it me; it is for ’bacca,” rejoined 
Black, after a jiausc, and a hard stare in Tom’s face. “ He 
comes in here when he’s down at the Dene, a-saying he can’t 
get ’bacca like mine nowhere not all over Luunun, and runs 
uj) a heavy bill for ’t — and ’stead o’ handing me the money, 
sends me excuses and these here notes.” 

“ I thought the note had been to order some,” retuiTcd 
Tom. “He said something about getting no tc^hatco like 
yours, when he gave it me.” 

“The note is to say as he can’t pay me t}io money ho 
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promised to bring up here o’ Cliristmas-Eve,” said Black, 
deliberately and savagely. “You tell him, Mr. Tom (Tan- 
Avaring, as I says ” 

“ I cannot carry back any message concerning it,” inter- 
rupted Tom, not choosing to interfere in Jarvis’s debts. 
“ ( Captain Clanwaring saAvmo coming up this Avay, and asked 
if I’d leave tlie note : but you must send your ansV/cr to him 
yoTirscli, Black.” 

Black growled some indistinct words under his breath — a 
Avheezy, short breath to-day. “ When’s the captain a-going 
back to Lunnun ? ” he asked aloud. 

“ Not yet, I fancy. In two or three Avo(iks, perhaps.” 

“ And in two or three days I hope to bo on my out-o’-door 
Icsgs again, and I’ll be on to him. C^aptaiii Clanwaring 
]i ain’t a-going to play with Randy Black. He needn’t think 
for to ” 

Black’s mcnance Avas cut short by the entrance of some 
(uistomers demanding ale. A sliooting i)arty, sporting in 
the neighbourhood, who had become thirsty oaxu’ tlieir work. 
They came troo2)iiig into the kitchen with their guns : Otto 
Clanwaring and his cousin Dene the foremost of them, Sim- 
mons the last. Tom laughed, jumj)ed off the table, ex- 
changed a few Avords with his relatives, and tlien Avent off 
on his morning’s business. 

“ Bo thee a-going for that there physic, or baiii’t thee ? ” 
savagely deniandcd Black of the girl, as liis customers dis- 
a2)peared : for their entrance and e»it ]jad brouglit in a rusli 
of cold ail', and set him coughing again. 

“ I bo a-going now,” she answered, sjdashing the last disli 
in tlio cold AViitcr, and pushing it into the rack. 

“ Tliee’ll put aAvay the muck first,” roared Black. 

This meant the tub and the pail and th<? dirty Av^atcr. 
Black need not have reminded her. With all her failings, 
slie Avas a tidy IiouscAvife. 

In a coarse red sha\vl — or, as it was called then, “ Avhittle,” 
— and a smart bonnet, and shoes up at heel, Emma Gcach 
started. It was she who did all the errands, for no ostler 
Avas kept at the place since the death of the one Avho had 
bc^ui there so long-^Joc. If by chgincc a stray horseman 
rode up Jo the jnn, Black liimself attended to the steed. 
Miss Emma was not accustomed to hurry herself Avhen on 
these errands : and Black was often Avcll-nigh inclined to 
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Btriko her for tlio dolay. Tt madii not tlio Bmiillost dilforonco 
— if slio folt iindinod to stay out, slie did stay out. 

Hastening down IlarclKdl Lane at full speed, she canu', to 
a sudden stop at Heecliliurst Dene gate. Oa])tain (.Ian- 
waring was leaning over it still. K,(;vicwing gloomily Lis 
dillicultiys, financial and otLerwiso, lie had never moved from 
the place.''* 

“ Wlierc arc you olf to ? ” asked he, taking the pqie from 
his mouth. 

“ lie have sent ine down to old Friar’s for Iiis physic,” re- 
plied tlio girl, her naturally free tone having Ix^come almost 
shrinkingly timid. 

Jarvis looked at her. Tlio light ey(;«, gcaimnlly glitter- 
ing with a hard, peculiar kind of hrightii(;ss, had taken a 
soft, pleading look ; the clujeks AVtU'e rosy with a de licate 
flush. Never had Emma Geach looked ju’ettua- than at this 
moment. '' 

“ lie is in a daze o* rage,” said the girl. ‘‘ The night 
afore last, nothing ’ud do hut I must go uj> to his hed-room 
— he’d heard me come in, and shrieked out for nu^ liki; mad. 
When I stood it out that I'd not got to siKi you cause o’ 
visitors at the Dime, and so couldn’t didiviu* his nu'ssage 
about the money, he roared out at ukj ’twas a lie.” 

“ I’ve sent him up a note,” said Jarvis. 

“ It haven’t done no good,” said the girl. “ He sw(;ars 
he’ll have the money whether you’ve got it, or no. He said 
it out iiefore Tom ( lainVaring.’’ 

. Jarvis, who had begun to puff at his jiipe lest it should go 
out, glanced up with a start. “ Before Tom Clan waring ! 
Black’s a fool.” 

“No harm,” returned the girl. “Were it moniiy owing 
for ’bacca, sa;J^s Mr. Tom-a-thinking, he says, as the hdter 
were only to order some. Yes, it were money owed for 
’bacca, says Black, after he had starcid a bit. Tom i Ian- 
waring took it in. Good-bye,” added Miss Emma, suddenly, 
as the voice of Pliilip Tillett, the tenant of Harebell Farm, 
was heard on the other side his hedge, talking with one of 
his labourers : “ Good-by(j t ye.” And she went on at a 
fleet pace. Jarvis Clanwaring sauntered indoors, finishing 
his jiipe. Lady Lydia, writing a letter in the library, when 
he entered inqiiirijd whether ho had been to Arde Hall. 

“No,” returned Jarvis, in his most sullen manner. 
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“Blit/ I tlioiiglit you were going tLerc this morning, 
Jarvis.” 

“ Time enongli.” 

“Liston, Jarvis; you must make good play ' itli Mary 
Ardo if you are to win her,” returned Lady Lydia in as 
urgent a tone as woman can well use. “ Don’t^^V/iste time 
— don’t waste the shadow of a chance. Go down at once, 
and call there.” 

It was not had advice. (Captain ( Tanwaring brushed him- 
self up a little, so as to look more of a fascinating dandy 
tlian b(Tore, and startcul. 

Alas for Iminan liopos ! for human contrarieties! Miss 
Mary Arde descried the approaching visitor from a window, 
and mad(; a iireeipitate riTreat to lier own room. Mr. and 
Mrs. Arde wto-e out, and her maid came u]) to summon licr. 
It was Susan Cole still. But Susan grown into a middle- 
aged woman. 

“ Captain < lanwaring, Miss May.” 

“ I can’t go down to Jiiin, Susan,” said Miss May, colour- 
ing violently. “ 1 won’t go.” 

“ But I told liim you be at home,” remonstrated Susan. 
“ Tie’s a-waiting for you i’ the drawing-room. You must 
go, Miss May.” 

“ I tell you T won’t go,” persisted the young lady, fond of 
taking her own way as she had been when a child. “ I 
iLunit go. There. Let him come again wlieii mamma’s at 
home.” ** 

Susan stood in a dilemma : she liked her own way a1s»:), 
“ What excuse can I make for you. Miss May ? After saying 
as you was at home ! ” 

“ Say anything you like,” carelessly returned May, 

“ It’s uncommon bad behaviour,” debated Susan, standing 
her ground. “ 1 can’t go and tell him you wont come down.” 

“ Sajfcl am not well. ISTow go, Susan.” 

“ That’s a fine thing. Miss May— inventing illness at a 
pinch ! He’ll know it’s nothing but an excuse.” 

Mnv laughed phiasantly. She rather hoped Ikj would. 

“ I'm sure 1 can’t think of nothing to say,” obstinately 
pttt’sisted Susan, pushing back her cai<». 

“Sa^ Iive got •mumps, Susan. My compliments to Cap- 
tain Clanwaring, and Tm sorry not to be able to see him ; 
but I can’t tyblk, from an attack of mumps,” 
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MISS EMMA GEACTI. 

Tiikiie discord jit Bcocldnirst l^cno. Christmas week 
— that is, tiio week following ( ^hristmas-Day — is g(merally 
regarded as one intended to be social and b^stivo ; ])nt tin’s 
one at Beechliurst Dei*e <was especially nniihiasant. The 
days, as they went on, were full of discomfort ; each day 
worse than tlie last. The Lady Lydia socuned to bo doing 
her work well — tliat of getting Tom Chinwaring out of tlio 
house. Not only out of the liouse and ncighboui-hood did 
she intend to send him, but out of the country. She was 
dev(^ting her whole energies, her inti nonce, to the task. Cir- 
cumstances, favoured her in a somewhat remarkable degree, 
as will be seen presently : they were to favour her more ere 
the week should, bo out. Dissension resigned. It wjis the 
whole household against Tom, and Tom agjiinst the house- 
hold. Some insults were put upon him that stung him into 
retort. Petty charges were brought against him : trifles in 
themselvcis, but magnifled into grave ollences by the manner 
in which they were repeated to Sir Done Chinwaring; and 
in tlu^se might lie just sufficient truth to render them hard 
to disprove. (h*aver charges were soon to be vhispru'ed — 
and Tom might not have been able to refute thijin, even had 
the op]»ortunity been given him. But it was not givem. 

^Hir Dene was keeping his room. Full of pain both of 
mind and body, he was mefto irritable than he had ever beem 
known to be. His anger against Tom, for having absented 
himself and gone to Simmons’s (as he was led to believe) 
on (.ffiristmas evening, rankled within him. He felt too 
vexed, too jiroud, it may bo said, to speak of ‘it to Tom : 
and Tom, knowing nothing, and suspecting nothing, could 
not, of course, refute it. Be very sure Lady Lydia did not 
—and therefore the false impression remained with Sir 
Done. The new feeling against Tom was augmented by 
these other charges: they rankled in the baronet’s mind 
also : and there was great discomfort. Never for a inomt?nt 
^vas Tom allowed to be alone with Sir Dene : Larly^Lydia 
with her specious contrivance managed that — and no ono 
suspected there was any contrivance in it ; Tom least of all. 
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One (lay Tom waB Rtnng into retaliation. He was iiiBolcnt 
to Lady Lydia; ho retorted on Captain Clanwaring; lie 
took something like a high tone with liis grandfather. The 
li(m within him was aroused at la-st ; the 2)atient bearing of 
years, tlic calm enduring, gave way before a monnjiit’s anger. 
Jt was his grandfather’s elianged manner to him^ that stung 
liiin into this— not the insults of the others. Had Sir Done 
brought any 62)ccific cliargcj against him, Tom could have 
answered it (piietly : but nothing of the sort was done ; and 
all tlic young man knew and saw Avas, tliat his grandfather 
at lengtli turned against liim, out of, as it seemed, very 
caprice. But the grievous state of worry in which this 
disturbed condition of things kept Sir Dene can be better 
imagincid than described. 

The private arrangements Lady Lydia had boon engaged 
in succeeded. They were now ready to be acted u2)on ; and 
she disclosed the matter to Sir Dene. She had been negoti- 
ating with some of licr relatives in Ireland, and had procured 
Tom an aj^pointment tliere to manage tlie land of a large 
estate. It was really a good j)Ost of its kind, and tlie salary 
would bo a fair one. To a young man seeking an oi)cning 
in life it certainly was an o2)i)ortumty not often to bo met 
with. 

Nevertheless, Sir Done turned a deaf car to it. The very 
idea of Tom’s leaving Bcechhiirst Dene startled him. 

“ 1 sliouldn’t like it, my lady,” was liis short, imperative 
answ(;r. And by the words “my lady” it might be known 
that he felt resentment rather than gratitude towards her.” 

She was not to be put down. She i)ointcd out how ex- 
cellent was the chance, how fitted was Tom for the post, and 
how great the returning peace his de2)arture \\x)uld bring to 
the Dene. She had even found a man able and willing to 
rejdace Tom on the estate — one Mr. Weston: a humble 
cousin of the Miss Dickcrccns, who would be glad of the 
post. 

But no : Sir Dene altogether negatived it. Dining at the 
gamekeeper’s on ( diristmas-Day, and turning on the house- 
hold since when they quarrelled with him, did not constitute 
sufficient offence to entail banishment,- he said. Lady Lydia 
sighed flnci bit hei lip, mentally telling herself that she must 
have a little i)atience yet, but that go Tom should. Little 
did even she think how very soon it would be. 
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There’s au old axiom — that })coplo rarely accomjllish any 
great amount of evil alone. Two certainly can do more 
harm than one. Wilcl beasts hunt in couples. It takes two 
to quarrel and figlit ; it takes two to make an evil bargain. 
When a man commits a murder, or a succession of murders, 
the first tl^qiiglit is — he must have had a companion to help 
him. Thus, in the bad odour that latterly had attached itself 
to Miss Emma Gcach, the discerning neighbours had been 
not so much asking whether she liad a helpmate in ill-doing, 
as speculating wlio tliat heljmiate might be. Whatever she 
had done, or was suspected of — whether slie poaclied game, 
as Black did, or robbed a house, or set a church on fire— the 
fact of her liaving an aider and abettor was taken for granted. 
Public curiosity was always on the alert as to wiio tliis other 
might bo : and the untoward circumstance, that no one in 
particular could be pointed at, was, to say the least, mortify- 
ing. Harry Cole, the farrier and veterinary surgeon — a 
good-looking, fairly well-educated man, who liad succeeded 
to liis father’s business — would bo talked of one day ; Sir 
Dene’s groom, James, the next ; a smuggling acquaintance 
of Black’s wlio was often at the Trailing Indian, tlic tliird, 
and otlicrs ; but when the utmost grounds of suspicion attach- 
ing to any one of tliese men came to be summed uj), it was 
found to consist of one sole fact — tliat they might be seen on 
occasion openly talking and laugliiiig witli Miss Emma. Not 
quite; enough tliis to justify an accusation of arson, or what 
not. Htj that, in point of fact, the tantalized public consid(;r(;d 
themselves ill-used in the matter, iind kept tlieir eyes and 
their curiosity in full play. 

Seeing Tom Glanwaring perched on the table at the 
Trailing Indian, familiarly located there with Mr. and Mrs. 
Black and Miss Emma, w^ould have been notliing : young 
Dene might have done as much liimsolf, for ho -had just the 
same sociable sort of nature, for sitting on tables, or else- 
where, as Tom : but taken in conjunction with the private 
meeting and wiiispcring between Tom and Emma Gcach on 
Christinas night, that both Dene and Otto had witnessed, it 
looked like something. The interview in the grove wore 
all the appearance of a secret one, of- premeditation : and, if 
young Dene joked a bit about the look of, things^ and Otto 
nodded assent in his steady iiianncr, it was not to be w'on- 
dered at. They had taken up the idea that^ Tom might 
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have heon the culprit in the matter. Not that he v)as so ; 
they did not go so far as that ; only that h(i miglit have been. 
Cci'lain things were laughed and jokeA over more freely in 
those days than they are in these ; were, in fact, egarded as 
venial errors. Dcme talked and laughed about it indoors : 
and soon the only members of tlie liousehold to. whoso ears 
the new suspicion had not penetrated, were Tom himself, 
Lady Lydia, and Sir Dene. 

Strange to say, tlie only one to reprove was Jarvis. “ Hold 
your foul tongues ! ” cried he, savagely. “ Any n ay, it’s no 
concern of yours.” Wliich reproof only set Dene laughing 
more than Ixiforo. And thus the week progressed, cadi day 
bringing more discomfort and drawing matters nearer to a 
crisis. On the Thursday, Dene the heir and his brother 
Charles took their departure for Scotland, to spend New- 
Year’s Day with their mother. 

Friday came in, a morning bright with sunshine. The 
snow, thrcatc'.ned on tlie Monday, had passed olV without 
falling, and the w(;ather was really lovely. Somewhat 
frosty ; but calm, fresh, and clear. 

Talking together over the low gate of the narrow side 
avenue leading to Arde Hall, stood Tom Clan waring and 
the Hall’s heiress; she inside, he without. As ho was .pass* 
ing up from Hurst Leet, she hajwiened to be there, in her 
scarlet-hooded cloak and white muff, the hood drawn round 
her bright face and bright brown curls. Fashions changed 
less capriciously then than they *do now. Tom’s 'suotlier 
had worn just the same sort of cloak ; but the cloaks had 
not gone quite out, even yet. There they stood: Tom 
oblivious of his business. May of the passing time. 

“I’m so glad he is better,” said May, alluding to Sir 
Dene- for Tom had been telling her that his grandfather 
was downstairs again. “ Mr. Friar came in to tea last night, 
and wiw talking about him. He thinks he is changing so 
very much.” 

“ He has certainly changed the last few days, for he has 
been irritable with me without cause — that is, when ho 
notices me at all,” replied Tom. “For the most part ho 
turns his head away from me, and when I speak gives me 
short ftnsjvers.” 

“ Have you offended him ? ” asked May. 

“ I suppose BO : but I cannot imagine how. Altogether I 
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have not had a pleasant week of 'it, May. They are trying 
me tolerably hard just now.” 

lie laughed as he said it. Sunshine was always in his 
heart, let bo what would. The young make light of troubles. 
May Arde’s sweet brown eyes sparkled in sympatliy. 

“Wlioiu people arc ill, they feel cross without knowing 
why, Tom. I suppose Dene and ( liarlcy have gone V ” 

“ Tliey started yesterday morning.” 

“ I like Dene. , Chaidey too, for that matter. But I like 
Dene better tliaii — yes, betbu* than any one else at Beech- 
hurst Dene,” she added, casting a saucy glance at the hand- 
some face bending towards lier. Dene is always Oli, 

Tom, look here I ” 

A commotion in the road caught her ear, and the silver 
of the sumptuous Clanwaring liveries caught her eye. The 
Bccchhur^^t Dene cortege was approaching at a gallop. It 
was the custom tlicn to pay morning calls in more state 
than royalty observes now. Two outriders rode first ; and 
then came the carriage with its four horses, the postilions’ 
jackets laced witli silver liarmonizing with the liveries of 
tlio outriders and the two standing footmen beliind. Sir 
Dene did not drive four-in-hand. Tempted by the fineness 
of the day, my Lady Lydia had come out visiting: lier 
daughter, Mrs. Letsom, sat next her, Jarvis and Otto 
opposite. 

“ Tom, I do helievG they arc coming to the Hall ! ” cried 
May, in a whisper. 

‘ Even so. The outriders took the sweep round that would 
bring them to the carriage-entrance, running nearly side by 
side with the narrow Beech Avenue. Knowing, or suspect- 
ing, the feeling obtaining in Lady Lydia’s mind towards 
them, both I’em Clanwaring and May might liave j)referrcd 
to get out of sight, had there been means of doing it ; but 
the trees in winter afforded no shelter. As the carriage 
swept quickly round, almost close to them, Tom lifted his hat 
to Lady Lydia and Mrs, Letsom. My lady answered the 
courtesy by a hard stare. 

“What a pace they arc going at I’' exclaimed Tom 
“ Shall you have to g(r in, May ? ” ‘ 

“ I must. Of course, 1 must. Tom, ho has <>bo8h here 
every day this week,” she cried in impulsive agitation, her 
bright eyes lifted for a moment, and then cast- down again. 
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“ Every blessed day, as Susan phrases it. And mamma is 
beginning to like Iiim so very much ! 

“ Every day, has ho,” returned Tom, throwing back his 
velveteen coat, as if it were too hot for him. 

‘‘I would not come down to him one day; Susan was in 
quite a temper over it. Papa and mamma were out, and si) 
I could do as I liked. When is he going away to join his 
regiment again V ” 

“ I don’t know, May. Ho will have to do it soon, I should 
imagine, or else leave it altogether.” 

“ I’m sure he has got up his strength (juito enougli now.” 

“ Strength ? Oh, it’s not that. May. There’s an attraction 
in the way. If ho joined his regiment, he could not come 
down liero at will.” 

May understood quite well that she was the attraction. 
Deep in thought now, she was looking away, seeiyg nothing. 

“ i wish I had not any money of my own ! ” she whispered, 
really more to herself than to Tom. “ It’s that miserable 
twenty thousand pounds of mine. Perhaj)S he wouldn’t care 
for me without that. If my dear little sister liad only lived, 
it would never have Ijecm mine.” 

“ True,” said Tom. 

Susan used to tell me when I was naughty that Master 
Tom — ineaTiing you — would never care for me as he did for 
that little sister,” went on the young lady. 

“Did she?” said Tom, a great merriment in his deep-set 
blue eyes, so marvellously beautiful. “I loved that cl did 
dearly; I remember it still. 1 must have been very old 
when she died. May ; nearly four.” 

“ I must go ; or they will be sending for me,” cried Miss 
May, shrinking from the exj)ression of tl^p said eyes. 
“ Good-bye. To-morrow’s New-Year’s Day, you know. 
Don’t forget it.” 

“ No* danger,” replied Tom Clanwaring. “ Good-bye, 
May.” 

An ordinary shake of the hands, and away went Tom, 
stridl ig quickly to make up for lost time. 

“ New Year’fe Day,” that May had reminded him of, im- 
. piled a meeting. A meeting for them. Just as it had 
grown* into a custom for the Ardes to dine on Christmas- 
Day at Beechhurst Dene, so had it for the Clanwarings to 
dine at the Hall on the first day of the new year If no one 
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else l()()k(Ml forward with a lioart-spring to tlu) morrow’s 
festive gatlica’iiig, the two wlio had just pai'hal did so. 
Parted reluctantly — for they would havc^ liked to linger 
away tlui wliole morning together. 

Ilather surprised was Tom, u[)oii going up Dmie Hollow, 
to see a few pco])lc congr(\c;ated tluu-e ; half-a-dozen, or so. 
A cart had eonei to grief on m^arly tlie old unlucky s])ot. 
It could not tliis time he chargtMl on the “ Sliadow.” The 
linch-pin had disapj^eared from onc^ of tlie wheels: and the 
cart, which liad (‘.ontained grains (on their way to be con- 
veyed to ]\[r. Tillett's j»igs), was overturned. TIk^ sw(‘-et- 
smelling gi‘ains lay scattered on Ihe liighway ; ]lodg(i, Mr. 
Tillett's waggoner — for the cart was Mr. Tillett's —standing 
by Avitli a most rueful face. 

Tlu) accident had occurnal just as the l>e(vhhui*st .Dcaie 
cortege was f)assing ; it had startled the carriage horses, 
and sent tlicm dying downwards at such a rate; as to })ut tlie 
ontriihn’s to tlui gal]oi>, and thniateii anotlaT ac(*ide‘nt. 
Lady Lydia, ignoring cliances, always went tin' way of Dene 
Hollow when she c.ould do so : its level road and fair scenery 
were ])lcasant to her. 

‘‘ Which ac(‘()unts for the sharp pace tlusy canu) round at,” 
thought Tom, as he listened to this, and recalkal the s])eed 
of the horses. 

Leaving the cart and grains to their unha})i)y fate, In; 
pursued his way, and turned into Harebell Farm. Not to 
ndate the disaster particularly, but because he had soitkj 
business with its master, Philip Tillett. ]\[r. Tillett, how- 
ever, was not at honn^, and Tom stayed a few ininutes 
talking with Mary Barber. 

For Mary llarber, the capable, earnest-mimhjd \voman — 
somcjwhat hard and sup(;rstitious though she might be- had 
never quitted Harebell Farm. William Owem did not want 
Iior when he migrated to liis mnv hojiie : In; meant U) marjy, 
and did marry slundly afterwards: and Mary Barber re- 
mained with Mr. Tillett and his motherh'.ss young daughter. 
She wafj called housekeeper, but was trejited and respeeded 
as one of the family ; having two maids under her, instead 
of one as in Mrs. Owen’s time. When Tom went in "he 
was seated in the i)arlour, hemming a white crayat ’of Mr. 
Tillett’s. 

Bless my heart ! ” she exclaimed, staring at .Tom through 
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licr tortoiscslioll sjK^ctacles when he told the news. “ The 
wheel olF, and jill the pi^s’ food a-lyiiig,jii the road.” 

“i]veiy grain of it,” said Tom. “Code’s mai? had the 
Avla^el in hand, beginning to tinker it np.” 

“The wlieel hain’t niiieh. Tlie grains is the worst. And 
for you to bo a-laugliing ov(‘r it, Air. Tom ! ” 

“ Oil, tlicyll g(d, till) grains up again. You’d laugh your- 
self, if you had si'cn it, Mary Jlarber. Hodge’s face was 
better than a pieiiirc.” 

“ There's no luek Avith our pigs this year,” lamented she. 
“ I said so to the master the other day. Tliat last lot o’ 
Avash made for ’em got juit into a lusAv-jiainti^d barrid, through 
one o’ the men’s eandessness, arid a'most })oisoned the pigs.’’ 

“ Only not quite,” juit in Tom, always looking on the 
sunniest side of things. 

“ Widl noAA% Mr. Tom AAdiat eausiul the m isha^ito to-day ? ” 

“ Why, 1 told you, Mary. The Avhcel came off the cart.” 

“ ’Twiisn’t that, sir.” 

“Ihit it was that,” returned Tom, lo(d<ing at her. 

^^'Twn.snt that,” came the emjdiatic repetition. “ ’Tavus 
the ShadoAv.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” 

The retort nettled Mary Barber. The ShadoAA" Avas there, 
and would ahvays bo there, she said solemnly : and she ])ut 
it to him plainly Avluither horses Avere or Avei’C not in the 
habit of starting at that place. Ti^m, half laughing, con- 
fessed they AAXU’O, saying no more about the eart-Avheid, 
intending to drop the argument altogetlier. Not so Mary 
Barber. Laying down the cravat and hcj* spectacles on tlie 
table, she bent her face a little forwai*d. 

“ What is it that frightens the animals, pra}fc? Tell mo 
that, if you can, Mr. Tom.” 

“I’m sure I don’t knoAAV’ said Tom, “unless it’s the 
shadoAv of the branches^ thrown on the road by the sun.” 

“ It’s not that, sir ; you must know it’s not. The Shadow’s 
one of another sort. I give it a different name in my oavu 
mind.” 

“ What name ? ” 

A curse.” 

“ A cdi’so*! ” 

“'A curse,” sho repeated, in her solemn tones. “Why, 
what else is it^ sir? Hasn’t it been as a curse to a good 

*)ci)».Hollow. 1 8 
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many folk ? Sir Done couldn’t have thought it nothing loss 
when ho saw his beautiful grandchild a-lying dead before 
him.” 

Tom made no rejoinder now. His cousin Margaret’s sad 
death Iiad indeed brought grievous sorrow with it. To 
none worsts tlian to liiin. To him, wlio had been the one to 
|)ick Margaret up. 

We tliought it was tlie ice that made the horses slip. 
There was ice on the road, you remember, Mary.” 

“ Botlier the ice,” irreverently responded Mary Barber. 
“ ’Twas the excxise made, I know: but who believed it? ” 

Very few, Tom might have answered, had he clioseii to do 
so. Mary Barber resumed, her voice impressive again. 

“That time when my poor mother spoke to me o’ tlio 
Shadow— dying as she was, though I didn’t hoo it— it sounded 
like so nmcli gibberish in my ears. But that I knowed her 
to be sane, I’d ha’ thought her mind was rambling. Tlie 
next day, when she was dead, the words came back to me in 
a different way : for I’ve been a good deal with tlic dead and 
dying, Mr. Tom, and I know what tliey speak just btjfore 
tlie soul departs is sometimes like a proidiecy. And as I stood 
at her grave i’ the churchyard while tlie parson was reading 
tlie bur’al service over lier, and thought o’ what it was that 
liad sent her to it afore her time, there come into my mind 
a kind o’ liglit. A light o’ conviction, one might call it : 
that motlier’s dying words were true — and that a curse lay 
on the fine new road that had killed her. It’s lying there 
to tin's day.” 

The less superstitious and more practical among tlio 
neighbours were apt to smile at this fixed belief of Mary 
Barber’s, apd call it her “crotchet.” Her master, Mr. 
Tillett, a man of good sound sense, told her to her face that 
she would go mad upon the foolisli point some day, if she 
didn’t take care. Perhajxs Tom Clanwaring shared Mr. 
Tillett’s scepticism, for he took up his hat to depart without 
comment of any sort. 

“Tell the master I’ll look in again to-morrow, Mary 
Barber. If he’ll consent to make the alteration, Sir Dene 
will go half-way in the cost. But we must have an answer. 
Good-day.” - 'j 

Meanwhile the Lady Lydia paid her visits. Mrs. Arde’s 
was the only one near home ; the rest lay at a distance. 
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While the afternoon was still bright, the outriJtirs eanie 
cantering round the corner by Coh) the farrier’s, and took 
the old hilly road that led to Ilecchhiirst Dene, tlie nearest 
way from whencci tlu^y were coining. The carriage' "ollowcwl 
(dose upon the outri(lers ; and my lady, within it, felt tired 
to deatli. As it whirled round tlio corner — rather a sliarj) 
turn, that, ])y Cole’s— two people stood talking outside the 
forge- having met accidentally a minute, or two before. 
Tom Clarovaring was one; his occupation had taken him to 
some land lying out theu’e: the other was IMiss Emma 
Geacih. A traveller, w'hoso heu'se became suddenly disaldtid, 
had ridden in for refuge to the Trailing Indian, and the 
girl was despatched for Cole. Nothing loth, she : esj)(oially 
as she seized the opportunity to attire herself in her Bunday- 
going things. 

A gay gii)sy hat upon her abundant hair, gleaming and 
glistening in the winter sunlight, and some blifb ribbons 
flying, stood she. Otto ( flanwaring loohcid from the carriage 
and made some remark to his brother in a low tone. Not 
so low, however, but that its sense stiaick on the ear of Lady 
Lydia. 

‘•What?” sh(! excdaimcul. “What’s tliat you say, Otto?” 

lie answered by a light word or tw-o, as if 11 le niatliu* he 
R})oke of were of no serious moment. Assuj*edly he did iiot 
(to it in ill-nature. “I don’t afliriii it, you knowV’ he said: 
“ but appearances certainly are against Tom.” 

Ay, they wcu’o, unfortunately. A flusky red light, telling 
of emotion, shone in my lady’s dark face : she leamal 
and looked back. Tom was striding onwards then, and Miss 
G each was exchanging compliments with (V)le. The dis- 
(dosuro struck her <pute as a revelation. She had shared 
the curiosity of the public as to the doings of*Miss Emma 
Geach. Otto would have dismissed the subject with a few 
careless words. 

“ What are your preiofs, Otto ? ” she asked, leaning for- 
ward to speak in his ear. 

“ Proofs? Oh, I don’t know about proof,” was the answer, 
still carelessly indifferent. And then he just mentioned 
whqjt he and young Dene had seen. 

■ My lj>.dy^wa8 virtuously indignant — of course. To do her 
justice, she believed the story: and began talking of it in 
private with her eldest son wliqji they reached home. 
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“ Lot it drop,'’ Biiid Jarvis, onrtly. 

“ Drop ! ” hIic rotortod. “ I’ll lot it drop when I liavc told 
Sir Done. He can lot it droj) if lu^ will.” 

“ ( 'oiifouiid it, luadaiii ! can’t you hold your tongue ! ” 
savagely cried Jarvis. 

“No, I can't, Jarvis. Tliis was just wliat was wanted to 
got the f(dlow away.” 

“Ell? wliat?” roturnod Jarvis, a sudden gloani awaken- 
ing in liis sly dark eyes. 

“ Wliy, don’t you see tliat it is? I know liow wortldoss 
li(^ must 1)0 : but tlio difticulty was to bring t'roofs of it to 
Sir Done.” 

Jarvis drew a long brcatl'!. ITo bi^gan to diseorn a liltbi 
light liinisolf. Lady Lydia resumed. 

“ rutting all other considerations aside, Sir Done c(>ald 
not allow him to remain liere now. It seems (juito like a 
I’rovidoTice, Jarvis. I t]it)Ught something or otluT would 
turn up. It’s what I’ve lieen waiting for.” 

Not until tlio following day, the lirst of thi; new yiiar, djd 
Lady Lydia find the ojiportunity of conveniently speaking 
to Sir Dt'iie. Their interview was a long one. What slie 
said never was known, hut we may he quite sure of one 
thing, that she did not tell her tale hy halves. Otto-~to liis 
own intense disgust— was callial in to testify to it. 

“ I’ll be sbot if I'd have dro])p(‘d a word to her had I 
thought she was going to make this row over it, and do Idm 
damage with the old man ! ” mentally cried Otto, in wi'atl». 
'Lut —always speaking the truth if called upon to speak at 
all — he corrohiU'ated all, so far as lie liud eognizance of it. 
It appeared conclusive to Sir Dene: might be seen by 

. tlie look of flitter sorrow on his pale ^rce. In spite of all, 
lie had loved Tom ; had trusted liim utterly ; and this struck 
upon him as a cruel blow, rendering liim unjust. Wliat he 
ought to liavc done was to (piestioii Tom himself; and this 
he <lid not do. His outraged pride, worked upon also by 
Lady Lydia, forbade it. 

How the day went on, even Lady Lydia hardly knew. 
Never had one of greater unpleasantness been spent at 
Beecldmrst Dene. -Tom came in during the afternoon and 
Jarvis picked a quarrel with him. Foi;oncc l?e ruceeeded 
in putting Tom into a passion —and there wore rare moments, 
as was previously said, when Tom could go^ into a passion 
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witli tlic best of them. Wlien he was in this wliite lieat, 
Jarvis unwisely (or wisely as tlio leader may deeide) 
ventured on a word of insult more stinging than u; -lal. In 
his eool, supercilious, con tern 2 )tuous manner, h() tlo'cw in 
Tom’s tcioth a reju-oacli of tlui accusation tliiiy were whis2)er- 
ing against him. It was only a hint, a syllable ; but it was 
(juite enough. Tom ( Ian waring lifted his hand and kjiocked 
the galhuit oilicer down. Sir Dene was a witness to it: it 
oe-curred in his own bay-2)arlour, which he \\ as just entering. 
That brought on the climax. Smarting under one thing 
and another, Tom the sca2>egoat a 2 ) 2 >e 4 ired in that moment to 
Sir Dene as a very offshoot of Satan ; and he swore a round 
oath that lui should be. out of Deechhurst Dene; before night. 
The Lady Lydia liad received an o2)2H)rtune ledter that very 
morning, urging Tom Dlanwaring’s imimaliate acce2>tance of 
the post offered him, or else it must be given away elsewhere. 

V(;rily, as my lady had remarked, it seiuned that Provi- 
d(;nce was (!S2)ecially at work, ordering things in favour of 
the interi'sts of herself and (‘a2)taiii Clan waring! 


(TI AFTER V. 

AN EVENTFUL EVENINO. 

New Year’s evening. The rcce2)tio» rooms at Arde Hall 
were blazing witli light; not with stifling gas, as is teo, 
much the fashion in these modern years, but with wax 
candles, cool and pure. It was Mr. and Mrs. Aide’s custom 
to give a dinner-party the first day of the new year to as 
many guests as their dining-room would conveiflently hold : 
and that was four-and-twenty. Four-and- twenty had been 
invited for to-day ; but only tvvo-and- twenty came : Sir 
Dene Claii waring and his grandson Tom were absent. 

Sir Dene sent an a2)ology for himself : he had ho2)ed to be 
well enough to come, but quite at the last moment found he 
was not so. For Tom little was said — he was altogether too 
insignificant to waste words on. Lady Lydia s2ioke a few 
obscure f^yllables about going a journey; and Ca2)tain (lan- 
waring, stroking his handsome moustache, made a sujiercilious 
remark in May’s ear as he was taking her into dinner, to the 
effect that Sir Dene found Tom could not longer be tolerated. 
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Tliiit war> all. Tom's absenco caused neither grief nor com- 
nu iit ; nobody minised him or car(3d for it. Nobody, save 
one ; and slie miglit not show that she did. May heard 
( ^^|)t;lill Chiiiwaring with a bright eye and smiling face, but 
lun* heart was sick with disappointment. The sunshine of 
the evijuihg had gone out for her: too keenly she felt it, 
sitting through the long dinner. 

The ladies rose to leave the dining-room ; May w^iiit out 
last, following her motlicr. (^i 2 )taiu Clanwaring whisj)cred 
something to lier as she passed -for it was lie wlio bowed 
them out. May laughed in response : a sulhciently liglit 
laugh to lishaiiiig ears. But her step^grew slow and heavy 
as the door closed. Tliey \vere all \vithin the draAving-room 
before slui was at the door. 

“Miss May!” 

Tui’iiihg at the wliispercd words, she saw Susan Colo. 
Tiie Avoman liad a folded slq) of pa])er in lier liand. 

“ Mr. Tom Clanwaring is outsule. Miss May. There’s 
Romotliing wrong, Fni afeard. He asked me if I could manage 
to give you this Avitliout anybody’s seeing.” 

Oj^oning tlio paper, siie stood under the liall-lamp wliilst 
she road it. Susan, her mission executed, vanished. 

“ I am going aAvay, May ; probably for years, possibly for 
ever. Will you come out to mo for one minute ? I am at 
the ‘avenue gate. — T. C.” 

Her brain was confused ; her licart AA'as beating Avith its 
wild pain. Going away for ever! ShoAving herself for a 
minute or two in the draAving-room as a matter of precaution, 
May caught up a Avoollcn shawl, and ran out at the hall- 
door. Tlio avenue gate Avas only across the la\AUi. It Avas 
a starlight night, cold and frosty, but she did not at once 
distinguish any one, for the shrubs grew thick there. 

He Avas leaning against the gate, but he stcp 2 )cd to meet 
lier as she advanced. Involuntarily, in her deep agitation, 
she put out both her hands. He clasped and hold them 
fondly to him, his agitation as great as her oavii. 

In moments of agony — and these wej'e nothing Jess — the 
mind is for the most part in a state of beAvilderment, It 
Avas so with Mary Ardc ; it was so with him. Only a con- 
fused impression Avas retained by her afterAvards, as to what 
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was paid at tlio interview. Perhaps the fault lay chiefly 
witli Tom Clanwaring, for in his angry excitement he was 
less clear than he might have been. Tnose who had always 

1) e('ii against him, trying to get him out of Beechhiirst Dene, 
had done their work at last, and ruined him with liis grand- 
father, he said. He was being sent away, Heaven knew 
where ; certainly with little pros2)C(‘t of ever bong allowed 
to rtitnrn. lie had to de2>art for Bristol at once by the 
night-mail, and wait in that city for orders on his way to 
Ireland. 

She leaned against tlio gate for sup2)ort : she would liavo 

2) ardoncd him liad he taken her to his arms and held lu'i* to 

his sheltering breast. But Tom Clan waring, honourable as 
ever, dared not do this. Many and many a time had tlio 
warm words of love rashly tn^nibled on his li2)s, and he had 
turned them olf with some light jest : if he liad 2>ut a restraint 
on himself tlien, how doubly needful was it that* he should 
do so now ! Even his own uncertain 2)osition in tlio 

baronet’s household was torn from him, and ho was bc'ing 
sent into the world adrift, to work for Ids living. Tlio 
inconsistency of hiit attempting to think of Squire Arde’s 
daughter was more pal 23 ably present to him that night than 
it had ever 2)reviously been. 

“ I should have liked to wish Mr. and Mrs. Ardo good- 
bye, May ; but I cannot encounter the crowd they liave hero 
to-night. So tlie \vill must go for tlio deed.” 

“ But what is it that you liavo Mono ? ” she murmured. 
“ Why are they sending you away ? ” 

“ I hardly know myself, May.” 

“ Oh, but you must know,” she said, thinking it was an 
evasion, to spare her pain. “ What is it, Tom ? ” 

“ You will hear no end of charges againsl; me, I doubt 
not,” he said, and the vagueness of the re2)ly, as if it w^erc 
still an evasion, did strike on her memory afterwards. “ I 
don’t know what they may say : and I don’t think it is of 
much use asking you not to believe them. I was always the 
sca2)egoat, you know ; I shall bo so to the end. May, I can 
no longer battle against the stream — and if I could, what 
end would it answer ? It may be better for me that I should 
be awa^y : .but for. leaving my dear old grandfather, I should 
say there could not be a question of it. Think of me as 
kindly as you can, May.” 
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The tears wi're fnuii lier eves. ‘‘Only tell me, 

Tom, that yon liave dmie ladhiiif^ V(‘ry wron^,” s1k‘, whis- 
jX'.red, h(‘r mind a Miaos of eonfusion, of fciar. Fear, slio 
knew not of wliat; and p(‘rhaj>s his own want of (d(‘ariU!ss 
led to it. IMary Ard(‘ luld never believed it possible that 
Sir Done eonld turn against Tom to tlu'. pidnt id diseardinL; 
him — witlio.il ain]de eansii. 

“If 1 have, they liave goaded nio to it,” was liis answer, 
spoken in the nioineiit's reekh ss liesitation, as reealh d 
the ])assion he had been in, the flooring ln‘ had given tin; 
captain: for he attached no minining to May's words, or 
suspected that she eonld really believe ill of him. ‘‘(omI 
bless and be with yon always, Alayl Dcannot stay longer; 
mdther ought I to ke<^]) you out here. Diit 1 eonld not 
leave the place, for good without seidng you.’' 

“ Why - why do yon say it is /hr (jov<l f ” 

‘‘Be very snr(j that thiw who have ju'ocund my banisli- 
nient will take care 1 don't return. May. That’s why.” 

“Arc wo to part- like this?” she wail(;d, her voici; in its 
anguish rising almost beyond her own contnd. 

“May, my darling, don't temjit me. Do yon know what 
it is ci>sting me to jiart like this? — to stand liere and say 
quietly to you, I am going? Have you not known for somi^ 

time })ast tliat if I had dared Idnu’e, I must not go on : 

another moment and tin* temjitation to speak will be gn ater 
tlian I can resist. Yon understand well, 1 fancy, iMay. 
rircii4nstance.s throw a Vide barrier between ns, ami 1 may 
raft presume to think of ever passing it. If there were; only 
the least prosjxct of my achieving any jiosition in tlie 
world, I might say to you, 1 will hope, without foifeiting 
all lionour ; but then.* is none, and I do not.’^ 

She put out her trembliiig hands once more ; she lifted 
her eyes to his. To those wonderful bluii ones in tlnur deiq) 
caves, whoso beauty even the night could not whplly con- 
ceal. The temj)tation was too great, ami Tom ( daiiwiiring 
bent his face to hers. 

“it is but a cousin’s kiss, May,” he murmured : “ we 

used to call ourselves cousins when we were childrcui 

taught so by Susan Gole. Surely none wdll grudge it uw in 
I)arting. Wlien I return — if I ever do return — doubt all 
danger will be over.” 

“ Danger ? ” slie breathed, qucstioningly. 
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“ Tlio (l{iiig(;r that the Hcapogoat might forgot Ijimsolf and 
liis honour hy Hpeakiiig ()f love. When you are tlici w li'o of 
a more lucky man than I, I may come back agai i, May. 
Never before, unless my graiulfather recalls me.’' 

“You give me up, tlicn?” slie exclaimed in her juiiii: in 
the mortification that the renouncement undoubtcfy} brought 
to h(ir. 

“ 1 do. I have no other resource. My parting blessing 
be uj^on you, May.” 

She drew her hands fi’om his with a petulant gesture, and 
sped across the lawn, one bitter sob breaking from her lijis : 
one more than bitter question from her h(;art —Did he care 
for her? When girls love as romantically as did Mary 
Arde, they arc apt to fancy that all else', should give place 
to it. Tom ( lanwaring was Sir Dene’s grandson— and Mary 
resentfully thought he might have been content t(j| wait and 
see whether fortune would not be kind before he renounctul 
lier. He knew she had money — so that they should not 
<juite have starv(;d ! A few minutes alone in her (chamber, 
e ffacing the traces of the tell-tale tears, and then she was 
in the drawing-room, quite unnaturally gay, whirling through 
a ma?:y country dance with C’a 2 >tain (Ian waring. 

There was one other person that Tom (danwaring would 
not omit to say farewell to before he left the neighbourhood : 
and that was Mary Barber. In striding uj) to ITarebell 
Farm, he met ( ’ole the fari-ier at the turning of the lane. 
It will be remembered that this was the son of the man 
spoken of as fVde the farrier in the first portion of thic> 
history. Young ( UAo and Tom had always been good friends. 

“ (lood-night, Mr. Tom,” said the man, as he was passing. 

“ Good-night, and good-bye,” rej)lied Tom. “ I am going 
away, Cole.” 

(Vde wheeled round on his heel. “Ay, sir, so I gathered 
at the Dene this evening. But not just yet, are you? ” 

“ In an hour’s time. James drives me in the gig to catch 
the Bristol mail at Worcester. Good luck to you. Cole ! ” 

“ Stop a moment, sir — I beg your pardon. The servants 
said something about a quarrel with Captain Clanwaring : 
is ttiat the reason you’ve got to go ? ” • 

“I sifppftse so.”« 

“ Nothing has happened since that to send you ? ” con- 
tinued Cole, with an emphasis, as marked, on the one word. 
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“ Nothing, whatever. Fare you well, Cole. Tvo no timo 
to lose.’* « 

As he wont on up Harebell Lane, Cole stood and looked 
after him, as if in some hesitation. Finally, he continued 
his way towards his home. 

Mary Berber was alone in the kitchen when Tom went 
in ; her mind intent upon a curious incident tliat had 
occurred to lier earlier in the evening, her hands busy with 
some preparation' of cooking for the morrow. To say that 
slio was struck into herself by tlie news — that Tom was 
g{)ing into banishment in Ireland — would be saying little. 
Ireland, to tlie imagination of quiet country 2 ioo 2 )le, reju’e- 
sented something like the opj>osite end of the world. 

“ It can’t be ! ” she exclaimed, dropping the fork, and 
leaving the eggs to beat themselves uj). 

“ I’m going this very night, Mary. This very minute, I 
may almost say ; for in a few minutes I must be off.” 

Mary Barber stood quite still. Like ]\Iiss Ard(i, she 
thought he must have done something very ill to turn his 
graiidfatlier against him to this extent. Banished to Ire- 
land ! Tiio very extremity of the measure brojight revulsion 
to her mind. 

‘‘It won’t bo for long, Mr. Tom. Sir Dene ’ud never keep 
you all out tliere. ’Twould bo like transportation.” 

“ I have to go, Mary : whether it’s for long or short.” 

“What on earth ’ll. bo done wi’ the land? Who’ll look 

“ 1 don’t knoAv,” ho rcj)lied. “ They’ll get some one, I 
suppose.” 

“ Not tliey,” dissented Mary Barber. “ You’ll bo sent for 
back to’t, Mr. Tom. And a nice kettle o’ fish I dare bo 
bound you’ll find things in ! You away, and Sir Dene laid 
by — line times it’ll bo for the men ! ” 

Leaving her in this comforting belief, ’Tom crossed the 
lane and went in home. The time for his dej)arture was at 
hand : James waited in the gig to drive him into Worcester, 
to catch tlie Bristol night-mail, coming through the town on 
its way from Birmingham. He had been hox)ing to see his 
grandfather once more. 

“ It’s o’ no good, Mr. Tom,” said Gander, ^5orrowfully. 
“ Sir Dene has give orders he was not to bo disturbed no 
more to-night on no account whatever; and ho locked his 
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room-door when he went up to bod. Your portmanteau and 
otlier things is in the gig, sir.” » 

“ Tlicn there’s nothing more to keep me here. Turned 
out like a dog! Good-bye, Gander,” lie added, shaking the 
man’s hand heartily as he went out to the gig. I’ll drive, 
James.” 

T]ie groom handed him the reins and took tlic seat by liis 
side. Gander watched the gig until the night hid it from 
view. .'-There came into tlie man’s remembrance the turning 
out of his fatlicr, Gooflry Clan waring. A prevision Isiy 
upon Gander that Tom would never come back, to be for- 
given as Geoffry was. 

The dejiarture of Tom Clan waring took the neighbour- 
hood by surprise : more especially so because the precise 
cause of his banishment could not be ascertained^* Sir Dene 
had issued a sharp general order to Lady Lydia and her 
family tliat notliing should be spoken of abroad — meaning 
in rcigard to ill-doing Miss Emma Geach. For once Lady 
Lydia was glad to ob(3y him ; her object was gained ; Tom 
was gone, and she could well concede the rest. Jarvis was 
silent from policy ; Otto from vexation : and Dene and 
( ^harles ( Ian waring were away. So that scandal was buried ; 
never. Sir Deiio hoped, to be unearthed again. But there 
was another sin, or rather a frightful suspicion of it, brought 
against Tom : on which it might b*) well, for the hopour of 
the family, to be silent also. 

i>y the time service was over on the following day, Sun- 
day, the second of January, the fact that Tom (Ian waring 
had been sent from Beechhurst Dene in disgrace was pretty 
generally known abroad. Servants will talk and the news 
had spread. Lady Lydia and lier children talked, for that 
matter, telling the fact that he was gone. (Certain hints 
and innuendoes w^oro dropped by them (not by Otto) impart- 
ing a notion that Tom must have been guilty of some con- 
duct t '‘0 bad to bo spoken of, and which for the sake of the 
name he bore had to be hushed up. How near they were to 
tlip truth — or, rather, to what was supposed to be the truth 
*at Beechhurst Dmie — few guessed. 

But, of all, none felt more surprise than S(iuirc Ardc. In 
his secret heart ho not only liked Tom Clanwaring but 
thought well of him ; and he could not imagine Tom could 
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bi3 guilty of liny really bad conduct. In candour it iniiRt bo 
addiul tliat tlic S(iuire had not the remotest suspicion of any 
attaeliiiiciit existing between Tom and his daughter : in his 
pride he would have deemed it utterly impossible. May 
had not spoken of Tom’s visit of the })revious niglit. 

Leaving ,|iis wife and daughter at their own ]ionu3 aftiT 
service, tlie Sipiire wiait on Avitli Lady Lydia to Beechhurst 
Dene. Sir Dene, only just uj), and looking very ill, ojieiuul 
his lieart at the sight of liis friiuid of many years, who stood, 
as may bo said, in the light of uncle tf) Tom the scapegoat. 
And, in point of fact, the rtdationslii]), if it may be called so, 
of Scpiire Ardo to Tom had always stood rather as a barrier 
in my lady’s jdans against him. During the walk home she 
had talked in the most motherly way of Tom, lamenting his 
de])lorable sijis after the manner of a ])itying angid. Not 
(‘Veil out of Jior did Mr. Arde get at the nature of tln^ sins : 
but she did dro]) a liint that he had shanu^fully wronged liis 
grandfatlier in some mom^y transaction in the liour of liis 
di3parture. IMr. Arde asked the baronet point-blank wliat 
this Avrong was. 

“ IVliy did Lydia speak of it?” rejoined Sir Dene, a sliadi! 
of bitt(!r mortiiieation rising in his pale, sad faca;. ‘‘ Un- 
grateful as h(j has proved liimself, unwortlry tlie nanu^ of 
( dan waring, I wouldn’t have it talked of abroad for the world. 
All this ])ast night, in s])ite of his conduct in the otlier atlair, 
I've been saying to myscjlf that it surely cannot have been 
he.^ do steal moimy is not the Avork of a Ulanwaring.” 

“ What other affair ? ” (pestioned Mr. Arde, noting the 
Avords. 

“Never mind — nothing,” returned Sir Dene, sharidy. 
“ Tliat at lea^t may be sunk in oblivion from henceforth. 
He has got his dismissal for it, so let it be.” 

And on this point Mr. Arde found it was useless to 
(]uestion further. So that he was no Aviser than bc;fi-re as to 
tlie true cause that had led to Tom’s disgrace. Thc^y told 
him of the other : as Lady Lydia had hinted at it, Sir D(!ne 
thought it might be as aa^^II to disclose the whole. The 
baronet just mentioned the heads, hating every word that fell 
from his lips, and iny lady supplied the details. 

The facts were these. After the exjdosion had' taken 
jdace the previous afternoon, and Tom had been made to 
understand he must (pit the place that night, Sir Dene, 
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terribly iipsot by the disturbaiico, shut himself into the bay- 
parlour. The agitation had made him too ill to think of 
keeping his dinner engagement at the Hall, and he charged 
those who were going to say so. My lady and Mrs. Ledsom 
went up betimes to attire themselves for the occasion : 
(^aptain (danwaring, reviving from the ellects of his over- 
throw and Tom's blow, was engaged with a visitor. One of 
the two gentlemen who had dined there on ( ^hrh4mas Hay 
had again driven over from Worcester. Tt was Major Fife. 
He defined to come indoors, saying he had no time, but 
asked the captain to walk about a bit with him out of doors. 
So they made their way round to that side of the house 
wherci tlie trees and'slirubs were thick(5st. 

While Sir Heme was thus sitting alone in the dusk, Gander 
preseiuted liimself, saying that Mr. I^arker had called to j^ay 
his rent, leather glad to receive it — for the half-jcar’s rent 
had been duo since Micdiaelmas — Sir Hone bid Gjinder show 
him in. Mr. Parker entered, making many apologies for 
not having beaui able to bring the money before. Sir Hone, 
always consideu'ate to his tenants, (ispe^cially the smaller 
ones, heard him with good-nature, and lilhul in a recei])t — 
some of which he kept ready written in that U 2 )right jiieco 
(d‘ furniture, tlie secretaire— by fireliglit. The money, forty- 
five jHUinds, was handcjd to Sir Henc in a canvas bag 
generally used for samjiles of barley, the farmeu' observing 
that twenty jxmnds of it was in gold, and the rest in notes 
on the AVorcester Old Bank, and tliflt Sir Dene wouM find 
the amount correct. Sir Hone nodded ; he had no doubt'^of 
that ; and jiut liie bag on the table imojieiied. Mr. Parker, 
declining refreshment, left, being in a hurry, saying he 
would call for his bag in a day or two and drink a glass of 
ale then. After his dejmrturo. Sir Dene sat a few minutes 
in thought ; and then with a deeji sigh, stood up, undid the 
bag, and^counted the money. lie w^as putting it back in the 
bag and tying the tape round the neck when Tom Clan waring 
came in. The sight of him disturbed Sir Dene afresh. 
Hastily thrusting the bag into the secretaire, the lid of 
which liad stood open, he was about to lock it, wdien, eitlier 
froMi agitation or accident, he drojiped the key. Tom 
stepjied fo^jw’^ard ajid picked it up, to save his grandfather 
from stooping. Sir Hene locked the secretaire, but did not 
take the key. out: for Tom had begun to speak, and he 
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turned quickly to confront liim in his anger, poiiiting im- 
periously to the door. 

‘‘ Quit my 2)reseiicc, sir.” 

Not on the instant did Tom obey. He had come in to 
sjxialv his contrition for the lieat he liad display(‘d an lioiir 
before, the betrayed in the ju’cseiice of liim, liis 

grandfatlieh; Not a syllable 'would Sir Dene hear: and by 
way of summarily cutting short the discussion, Ik* w(nii out 
of the room, leaving Tom in it. Gander, standing jil his 
pantry-door, accosted Lis master as he was 2)assing ob to tiui 
dining-room, to say tliat Cole the farrier was craving a 
minute’s speech of Sir Dene. 

“ I can’t see him ; I can’t attend to anything just now,” 
interru2)ted Sir Dene. “ Let him come latcn*.” 

Gander had no need to rej^eat this to (.’ole, for tlic man 
was standing behind him and heard it. Gole ]jad been 
regaled in the servants’ hall with the account of the ex- 
2)losion, and that Mr. Tom was turned out. Saying he 
would call again towards night, he took his d('])a]‘ture. 

After 2>acing the dining-room for tliree or four mimib'-s in 
much p<‘rturbation. Sir Dene roturiiod to tin; liay-jiarlour. 
It was em 2 >ty then — as lie exjxjctcal- - tlic door was sliut and 
all things were a2)2)arciitly undisturlxul. Jtejne]nlx‘i*ing tliat 
he had left tlic key in the lock of the sccretain?, Sir J ) vih ^ 
took it out before he sat down. 

It was rather a remarkahlc cireuiiistance, taken in eon- 
junction with another remarkahlc circumstance to he told of 
immediately, that Sir Deno did not again ([uit the bay- 
2 )arlour, but remained in it for the evening. lie t(X)k nothing 
hut a basin of soiq) for his dinner; and that he caused 
Gander to bring to him: the family, you renuunber, going 
out to dine at the Hall. Between seven and eight o’clock 
lie sent Gander to summon to his 2)rosence Tom ( ’Ian waring, 
who was then U2^stairs packing his tilings., Tliis was to be 
the last interview. Very coldly and distantly did Sir Dene 
speak to Tom, gave him a few concise instructions as to how 
he was to proceed to take the mail that night as it 2)assed 
through Worcester on its way to Bristol ; and thence travel 
to the latter place, .where he would wait at an inn for in- 
structions from Ireland. Taking out feis pocket-book, he 
handed him a sum of money in notes for his journey, and 
something over, shook hands with him by way of farewell, 
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and dismissed him, wishing him, as a parting injunction, 
hotter behaviour in another place than lie had latterly dis- 
l)layed at Bcechhurst IJene. Tom would have lingered. lie 
earnestly desired to say a word in his own defence —though, 
be it always understood, he vas absolutely ignorant that 
any particularly grave oifence was attributed to him — to 
plead his cause and ask why his grandfatlier wa., taking this 
extreme measure of discarding him. But Sir Dene stoi)j)od 
him at once : he refused to hear a word, and told him that 
he would not do so. And this was their final leave-taking. 
Tom completed liis packing, and then went off to seek the 
interview with May Arde. Sir Dene sat on, alone. 

Between eight and nine, Cole came again, and was ad- 
mitted. His business was to get tlie prescription for some 
famous new horse-medicine : of which Sir Dene had spoken 
to him a week before, and promised him the loan of. Sir 
Done went at once to the secretaire for the paifer, telling 
Cole to hold the liglit. The first thing that strucjk Sir Dene 
on pulling down the lid, was that the bag of money w’as 
gone. In his astonishment he spoke words wliich disclosed 
enough to Cole — the circumstances of the loss and tlio 
amount in the bag. Even as Sir Dene spoke, the thought 
flashed over him that it could only have been taken by Tom 
— tliat no one else had had access to tlie room: and in his 
horror and fear lest such a disgrace on the name of (dan- 
waring should be publisliod, he first of all enjoiiied the man 
to silence, and then strove to smooth the matter by Laying 
it was possible the bag was not lost, but had been removed 
to the safer quarters of his own chamber upstairs. Cole 
took his cue, and affected to believe that his honour W'ould 
there find it. The horse-doctor was a keen man ; and some 
muttered words of Sir Dene’s, “ What ! has he* done this in 
addition to the rest ! ” almost made him doubt wdiether 
suspicion might not be turning on Tom. How^ever, it wais 
not a business that he could presume to intermeddle with. 
Thanking the baronet for the prescription. Cole said good- 
night with the most unconscious air in the world. 

‘ Then Sir Dene called Gander in, and bade him shut the 
do(W. ‘ When I went out of this parlour to the dining-room 
earlier in tj[ie evening — do you mind it. Gander V ” began ho. 
“ It was when you told me Cole had come up, and I said I 
could not see him. D’you mind it, I ask ? ” 
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“ Yob, Sir D0710.” 

“ I loft Mr. T()]u in tliifi parlour. How lon^ did he stay 
in it *? Did y^)ii notice liiin when lie came out V ” 

lie didn't coino out tins way at all, vSir Done. Tie must 
liavo l(dt it by the window liorti." 

“ ll(nv (^’you know ? ” 

‘‘Woll, Kir, lie was not in Lore when you came Lack a<^ain 
— I followed you in direc'tly, if you ronuanlx;]’, witli tlio 
oaiidloB. And I'm Sllr(^ lie liad not C(Jnl(^ out at t]i(‘. door 
wliilo you wore away. Sir Doin'. If lie Lad I must na’ siaai 
liini. Mr. Tom oftonor goes out Ly this t^lass door-window 
tlian any otluT way, wlion lie's wanting to go straight out o' 
doors." 

Sir Done pausi^d. Who came ink) tLo- room Losides, 
while I was away from it?” 

"‘Not soul," rt'pli(Ml (Linder. 

An<l that exactly accoi*ded with Sir De,m^'s own impre^s- 
sion. As he had not shut the door of tlui dining-room, ho 
thought he must have so(m them if they did. Nevertlniless, 
he lieyed it was the eontraiy, and spok(^ a(u*ordingly in his 
mind's exaspiTati< »n. 

Some one did, 1 know." 

‘‘ Some; one didn’t, Sir Dene," returm^d (Linden*, with the 
familiarity of an old servant. “ Tlie;y couldn't. 1 never lost 
si gilt (.)' the eloor." 

It was true;. (Linder's jiantry and Sir Dene’s deior we;ro 
AvitliUi view of t;aeh otiieir at ojipositei si«les eif tlie 
It was simjily impossible that any one ceuild have «.;nte;re!el 
the Lay-jiarlour during the short interval in e|ucstioii unseen 
by (Lander. 

“ Did yop sec Mr. Tom when he came; intei it ? " resumeel 
Sir Dene — as if willing to put the extent ejf (laneler’s visiein 
to the test. 

“ I watcheel him in, sir. 'Twere just afte;r Farmer Parker 
left. As Mr. Tom came down the jiassage;, he; asked me 
whether Sir Dene was in the bay-parlemr ; 1 said ‘Yes,’ anel 
he; went in. I ceuilel hear him anel you talking teigether for 
half-a-minute, Sir Dene, and then yem cemie out. Mr. Temi 
he elidn’t come out* at all ; he must ha’ went through the 
glass doors." • ^ 

And with this conclusive evidence, what was Sir Dene 
Clan waring to think but that Tom was the culprit ? It was 
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as deal* us though they had soon him do it, roitcratcd the 
Lady Lydia. 

Such was tlio story told to Mr. Ardc. In tho impulse of 
the moUKUit he aceeptod tlie* belief as warmly as tiioy did, 
assuming Tom oouhl not lu; iiiuoocait, lixeept by a miraele ; 
that ho had been d riven iiito erimo at last. Aid though 
he regarded it with almost as much horror as Sir Done 
— for was not Tom conma-bal with himV- hci yet felt a 
largo amount of pity. “ Turned out almost jaainihiss, I 
suj)])os(‘ ; and so tho tcanptation was too great,” tliought Iho 
Squire to hims(df, as he went out (‘f the ju’esenee of Sir 
Jlmie. Lut this fooling of jiity Lady Lydia unconsciously 
crushed. 

“ And yet, I c.an hardly think lu^d do it ! ” broke forth 
Mr. Ard(s a revulsion stdting in as he stood outside the 
front-door, talking with her. 

My lady glanccal round, making sure they were quite 
a3on(^ and sank her voic(5 to a whisper. 

‘‘ You Avouldn't say so, if you knew all. The other thing 
he has been guilty of is worse; than lliat.” 

]|‘ em* tlian that ! ” 

At least —if not worse, it’s soiiiething very bad imhaal 
( f another nature;. ]‘(;o]d<; estimate oti'ences with ditferent 
<'V(!S, you know, Mr. Aid(‘. 1 think tlu'ft might oidy have 
])(;t;n exp(;ctcd from a man given to low tastes and low 
associate's as is ^foin CJaiiwaring.” 

“ lint what is tin; other thing that lie has done? ” resunu'd 
tin; Scpiire. “ (^an’t you bdl im; ?” 

“ I cannot tell y<ui, dear Mr. Ardc. ’^riie probability is 
that you will hear of it before long -for 1 should think tho 
neiglibourhood is sure; to get hold of it ; but Sir Leiie lias 
forbidden it to lx; spoken of by any of us. My son Jarvis, 
too, has begg(;d me to be silent for the young man’s sake, 
111 as Toj.n (hanwaring has behaved, Jarvis is yet considerate 
for him.” 

Away went the Squire, the words rousing his curiosity 
and puzzling him mightily. For he was no wiser than 
evei^ yim see, as to what had drivmi Tom from L(;echhurst 
Detfc. “ ib; must have turned out an awful scamp of some 
sort,” was kis mental thought. 

“ Well, what have you learnt? — what has led to his abrujit 
dismissal ? ” ojigerly questic)n(;d Mrs. Arde, as her husband 
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entered. Most cxt-icssivcly curious on Iicr own score, she 
liad 1)0011 waiting with impatience the result of his visit to 
tlu^ Done. Mary, standing by, Jield her lu’oatli as she 
listmied for tlie answ(u\ 

"‘I can’t come to tlie bottom of it,” said Mr. Arde, ; 
“neither Su' Dene nor my lady seems inclined to sjieak out. 
There lias oiHai a series of general misconducts, 1 fancy ; 
pi ‘tty ill-doings one after another ; Lady Lydia says no one 
can imagine wliat they have liad to put up with fi'oni liim, 
and how forbearing they have been. Dut ” — and Mr.' Arde’s 
tones fell to somidliing like fear — “ whatever liis jietty 
offi'iices miglit liave been, lie need not have capjxA them 
with a crime.” 

May’s trembling li]»s parted. ‘'A criiiK; ! ” eelmed Mrs. 
Aide. 

“ lie wii^nt off with a bag of mom^y l»elonging to Sir Dene. 
Stok‘ it from the secretary.” 

“ No ! ” passionakdy cricxl May. “ dhiat Ik^ newer did ! ” 

iMi’. Arde turned upon lier in sur])rise. 

‘•"What are you frightmied at, child? It does not aflect 
you. I eallc'd out ‘No,’ just as you liavo done, until I 
lieard tlie facts of the cas(‘.” 

“And was tliis Avhat he was dismissed for?” inipiiriMl 
]\rrs. Arde. 

“No, no; did you not understand me? This occurred 
after his dismissal — as ho was going away. I tidl you I 
can’t ^et at the truth of what he was sent away for,” con- 
finned Mr. Arde : “ Lady Lydia says it is too bad to be 
sjioken of. I don’t think they’d have told mo about thii 
money either, l)ut for a word my lady let drop; and so I 
asked Sir lleiie point-blank about it. Ibit, mark you; 
tliough it has boiiii disclosed to me, this theft — I am con- 
nected with th() fellow, unfoi-tunately, and that makes a 
difference - not a syllable of it must be breatheA abroad. 
Lady Lyilia, incensed though she has cause to be against 
Tom, begged me to bury it in silence, for his own sake. As 
if 1 should 2>i’<>tdaim it ! The disgrace would reflect itself 
on me almost as much as on the (flanwarings.” 

Miss May metajihorically tossed her head, incipiently 
rebellious. “It’s all of a jnece,” ran her thoughts. “A 
‘ long s()rics of petty ill-doings/ finishing off with something 
too bad to be siiokcn of, and a bag of money ! Oh the wicked 
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slanderers ! They may just as well go «and say that I have 
done it.” 

But that was destined to be an eventful night in more 
ways than one, and there is sometliing else to be told of it. 
Somewhere about the hour that the money must have dis- 
a})peared — tliat^is, during the short interval I)(3ne was 
absent from the bay-parlour — a little earlier or a little later 
as iniglit hav(i been, Mary Barber w^ent over on an errand to 
lieeeliivorst Dene. Neighbours in rural * districts borrow 
liouseliold trifles indiscriminately one of another : when no 
shops are within easy reach, this is almost a matter of 
luicessity. Harebell Farm happened to be out of a very 
insignificant commodity — lemons. Mr. Tilhdt, coming home 
in the course of the afternoon from attending the eorn-marlvet 
at Worcester, the tirst market of the new year, told Mary 
Barber tliat he had invited some friends to S 2 )cn(l tJie follo\v- 
ing day at the farm, and 2 )articnlarly desired tliat a lemon 
jiudding should bo made. Vexed at her own forgetfulness, 
she made no demur, thinking slie could boi'row the lemons 
fi*om Beechhurst Dene. Sometimes the Dene boiTowed 
things of licr. So at dusk, Mary Barber, jmtting on a shawl 
and bonnet, went across the lane on her errand. She had 
just entered the gate wdien a man came dashing down the 
])ath right ujion lier, and laid liold of hoi*, as if for jirotection 
trom some pursuing evil. Very considerably astonished was 
Mary Barber : and not the less so wjien sIkj recognized the 
intruder as Bandy Black. Kandy in mortal fi'.ar. The 
man ’was comidctcly unhinged: his face whiUs his liauds 
trembling, his brciath laboured. In the moment’s abandon- 
ment he confcjssed the cause of this — nhich lie most assuredly 
would not have done at a calmer time. He had just seen 
Itobort Owen. 

The assertion startled Mary Barber into terror almost as 
gretat as liis own. It was so long, too, since anything of the 
kind had been talked of. Black, it aj^iiearod — at least this 
was his own account — was going to the Dene to try and see 
Captain Clan waring. He was about half-way down the jiath 
leading to the liousc when somc'man, as he at first thought, 
glided out from between the trees arid stood facing him. 
The next momenf, Black saw that it was Bobert Owen. 
Black turned tail and took flight in terror ; and so met Mary 
Barber. Mary Barber, listening to this, looking at the 
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gloomy patli before ]ioi\ the dark wintry trees around her, 
docidt'd to lot the lemons rest just then, and send some one 
else for them by-aiid-by. 

They passed out at the gate togetlier, Blaek keeping very 
close to lier. 

She went back to her own gate ; ho wei'it too : it actually 
Si'cnu'd as if the man dared not just tlam bo without some 
coin])a]Uonshi]). lie was getting )>ettor of liis illn(*ss, but 
was V(‘ry ailing still, and j\lr. Triar had onhu'iid liii:Miot to 
go out. An order Ehndv paid no manner of attcaition to. 
Tlui cart'er's boy at Handbell Farm, leaving ivoik for tlio 
night, came through the farm gate in liis smock-frock, 
wliistliiig. 

“If ye'll go up along o’ mo to the inn, and bring down a 
physic-botth! as 1 wants took to Dr. Triar's, TJl givi^ y(ni a 
six])onc(‘5 Xed Pound,” said l>la(‘k. And IMary Earlxu* could 
not liclp noticing bow tlic man's voice still tn nibled. 

‘‘I’il go, and tliank y(\” n^jdied Ned Pound, after a pause 
of doubt as to wliethcr so asbumdingly niunilict'iit !iii othu’ 
could be real — for tlie boy bad never had a six2>cnce of Ids 
own ia Ids wliolc life. 1 say, what makes your tc^etli 
rattle so ? ” 

“ It's tliis confounded cold niglit,” re]>lied Phude : “ enough 
to freeze one’s bones it is. (.'ome along.” 

Mjiry Ihirber looked after them as they went uj) tlu^ lane, 
Black’s hand on the hul’s shoulder. Tlu; (^xire-me terror, 
displayed by so liardeiied a man as Black, sti’indc Inu*, and 
always had struck Ikt, as being niarvelloiisly strange;. 

“ lie didn’t care; to go em hy himsedf,” thejiight she : “ that 
2)hysie>hottlej’s but a lame (;xcnsex A wljede; sixpene^o ! Neel 
PoiineVil feeji ricli. Anel imw' — wliat sbe)nld ba’ brought 
back the 2)oor master again V I tlioiiglet lie was laid.” 

Wliat iudeeel ! But, in this one instance;, Black’s siglit 
anel fears misled liim. Tlic ligurt; be liael take.r^ feu* an 
a2i])arition was no other tlitin one of flesh anel ble)eKl Major 
Fife’s. It will be remeird)ered tliat Sir Dene Clanwaring 
and (janderbe>t}i noticed tlu; striking resemblance tliat Major 
Fife; boro to the late Ke>bt)rt Owen. 

It haj)2)encel that Major Fife liael ceuno over fremi AVe)rco*stcr 
that afternoon to press liis claims agaiil on Jftlrvis (dan- 
waring. Totally (Iccliiiing to be 2)ut otf any long(;r witli 
vague promises, wliicli Jarvis could alone give, the major, 
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not caring in liis own interests to proccaid to extremities, 
dis(aisse(l the aspcict of tilings as they walked about amidst 
the winter trees, both of them smoking. To ajijieal to Sir 
Dene — as Major Eih; half threatened to do, there and then 
— would not serv(5 the cause, Jarvis assured him, but the 
contrary; most i)roba])ly destroy all hope from that quarter 
for the future. Jarvis oifered to give him s^r iegal under- 
taking ti» riqiay a ])ortion of the money, if not all, by that 
day foidnight, the iifteenth of January. It was iJu^ best he 
(*-onl(l (<(). (aptain (laiiwariiig was tolerably candid about 
the state of his aliairs : and the major, clearly seeing that 
ther(^ was no chaiKie of making better terms, was fain to 
accept lhes(i. Whilst Jarvis went in to write the docuiiuent, 
the major, i)referring still to remain Avhen^ he w^as and finish 
his tobacco, strolled in and out amongst the tn^es and down 
the iiath : and thus ensued the emamnter with Black. The 
man’s (3xtraordinary conduct, evide ntly the result of tcirror, 
astonished Major l^hfe not a little, lie mentioned it to 
(^i])tain Clanwaring on his return with the jiaiier. The 
c-ajitaiu fancied, by the deiscrijition given, that the intriuh'.r 
must have been Kandy Black. But his be^haviour he could 
not accjount foi*. Neither then nor later did it come to 
Jarvis ( 'lanwaring’s knowledge that Major Fife bore any 
r(‘S(unblance to the d(!ccased man of whom he had often luiard 
— Jtobert Ow(3n, of llarelx^ll Farm. Major Fife at once 
departed in the gig ; which James the groom had been 
taking charg(i of at the front-entrautH,;. 

And as Ned Bound was coming down ITarcibell Lane with 
the physic-botilci and the promised sixpence, he met (.!a 2 )taiii 
Cdaii wearing striding up to the Trailing Indian. 


CIIAPTEK YI. 

AT SIK DENlfs SraUlKTAIIlE. 

In a day or two there arrived two letters from Tom (lan- 
waring, dated Bristol. Very nice and proper letters, both 
of them. The one, written to Mr. A rd-e, expressed his regret 
that he had been obliged to leave without saying farewell to 
himself and Mrs. Arde, but that he had not liked to intrude 
upon them when they were occupied with their guests. It 
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nlludctl to liiK al)rii2)t dismissal, stated that lie know not tlio 
cause of it, and was unconscious of any olfonco of liis that 
could have led to it, unless it was the quarrel with ( 'a2)tain 
Chiiiwaring in the afternoon, when he confessed that he had 
allowed himself to fall into undue anger. Not a word did 
it breathe of any sense of injustice;, or cast tlie sliglitest 
reflection ii2fon man, woman, or child ; the sweetness of Tom 
Clanwaring’s nature was never more unconsciously displayed 
tlian in that fare\y(;ll letter. Squire; Ardo read it e)ver once;, 
and then began it again. ' 

The other letter was to Sir Dene. Tom earnestly beggeel 
his granelfathor to believe that he hael not conseie)iisly been 
guilty of any oflence towarels him, or' been willingly un- 
grateful. Nothing, ho said, couhl bo further fremi his 
thouglits. His most earnest 2n‘aye;r and hoju; ]iow was that 
Sir Dene ^{>he)uld se)metinic be; convine;eel of this ; woulel see 
how much ho had always love;d him, liow ho had done his 
best to servo him, and how bitterly lie; was fc;( 3 ling the 
sc2^arat{on. Tom addend some directions in tlie last inip^o as 
to certain matters conneet(;d with tlie business of the estate;, 
so tlijit trouble might Ije saved to those who should succeed 
him in its management. It was a long h'tter, every word of it 
breatliing the sentiments of a kindly and hou(;st g(;ntl(‘man, 
and of the afleetion he felt for his homo and his grandfather. 

Too kindly, too honest to be allowed to fail under the eye 
of Sir Dene. Lady Lyditi- who had taken the 2>i’oeaution 
to brdak the seal and skim the contents niiglit 2>ut no belief 
in the good faith of the letter: hut she was by no means 
sure it might not act so far on the old man’s tender feelings 
as to induce; him to recall Tom. So she; dro2^])ed it into the 
fire and heh\ her tongue about its arrival. The 02)ening of 
other 2)C02)le’s letters was a grave oflence in those days, not 
only against the code of honour : but who observ(;d any sort 
of code to the humble dependent Tom (flan waring V, 

And Sir Dene never knew that h(; had written to him. 

Now Squire Ardo 2>i>ssessed a conscience. Before the 
letter arrived, he had begun rather to veer round again to 
Tom and doubt whether he had re.ally been guilty of any 
grave offence ; that letter only served to increase the feeling 
and the doubt. He could not always forget that, poor Tom, 
so hardly used amongst them, was the nephew of his dead 
wife ; and he suddenly determined to go to Bristol and see 
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liiia. It was unclorstood tliat Tom was waiting at Bristol, 
according to instructioms received from Ireland, until some 
agricultural iniplemeuts should he ready, tliat lie Avas to 
take over with him. Saying notliing to any one, except liis 
wife — and to her only that business called him ? way for a 
day or two — Siiuire Arde sent his servant to Ay^o'cester to 
engage a jdaco in the Bristol mail, and dej,arie.d himself 
the same night for the latter city, as Tom had previously 
done. 

I[e saw Tom. He listened to his version of matters 
(given in answer to authoritative (piestioning), of v/hat his 
treatment had been at Beechhurst Dene, especially in the 
past week; and Mr. Ardc came to the conclusion tliat Tom 
had been more sinned against than sinning. But wluai lui 
came to speak of some grave oflencc or crime, such as Lady 
Lydia had hinted at, but would not exidain, Tmn dcichired 
she must have been mistaken, for ho had committed none. 
Ml*. Arde, thinking it im 2 >ossible she could have been so far 
mistaken, pressed the i>oint ; but Tom adhered to \\ hat he 
said. 

‘‘It do(^s not matter,” he lightly obs(U‘ved in his good- 
natured way. “ I don’t claim to be better than otheu* peoph^, 
sir.” lie had nev(ir callc-d Mr. Arde “ uncle ; ” liad not been 
taught to do so. It might have been dilferent had his own 
aunt, Mr. Arde’s first wife, lived. The last thing I\lr. Arde 
S})ok(i of was the money. 

“By th(5 way,” began he in a cSireless tone, “ th6re has 
been a loss at the Dene since you IvSt : or, rather, the oveui- 
ing you were leaving. A bag of money — forty-tiv(i pounds 
I am told it contained — that Sir Dene jiut into his secretary, 
disappeared in a mysterious manner.” ^ 

“ Was it the bag I saw him put in ? ” cried Tom, raising 
his honest eyes fearlessly to the Squire’s face. “ AVlnit a 
stranger thing ! It can’t bo lost.” 

“Yes, I believe it was that same bag. Sir Dene said 
something about your liaving been present when he ])ut it 
up. It seems he hTt the key in the lock, and was absent 
from the room three or four minutes; not more. During 
that time the bag disappeared.” 

“ Who "vent into the room ? ” 

“ There it is. No one went in, except Sir Dene ant' 
Gander. They did not sec you come out, either,” 
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“ j ? ()]i, T wnit out by tlu' j^lass doors. Tbo Iruili is, T 

Avas St) grit'Vt'd at Sir Dono's ivfiisiiijjf to licar a word of wliat 
I waiitt'd to say, tliat as ]io wont out one way, 1 tiirnod out 
tlio otlnn* to walk my vexation olf.” 

‘‘ Wtill, tlicy botli declare that no one wliatover Avent into 
tlie room. Sir Dene— - AVliatnow?” 

A suddeTi*.li:j;lit, as of awaktautd remt'mbrance, shone in 
Tom CLinwarinu’s ey<‘s. ‘“Halloa!” he exclaimed, “1 
saw ” And ilit'J't* hv- stopped short. 

Saw what ?” askt d ]\lr. Ardt‘. 

“ J^o,” said Tom, “I’ll say no more. Tlu^ fact is, 1 
tliought T rt'menihei'ed b) havt* st'tai some om^ go into the- 
room: hut perha])s I was mistaken. 1 darti say 1 was mis- 
taki'ii.” 

‘‘ (to in by which door?” 

“ No, sir : I’ll say no more. ’ 

‘"You ought to say. Tlie mont'y was stohai.” 

“ I never will, sir. 1 wouldn't say it, if 1 were ctu’tain. 
No, not though I had seen it iaktui ; Avhich 1 certainly did 
not. Let people light their own battles.” 

‘•And suppose tlu'y Avere to suspect f/on of taking it?” 

Tom burst into a laugh. “Suspect me of taking moiu^y! 
Not i]u;y- ddiey know me betbu* than that, all of tluuii.’’ 

Suppose they were to (trensr you of it? ” 

“Accuse iiKi to Avhom, sir? Not to Sir Dem; : it Avould ]»e 
Avaste of trouble. JTe knows that his money AVouldlK; as safe 
Avith ihc as it is Avitli liiVu. I am Jiis grandson, Mr. Arde.” 

' 'Mr. Arde look(al at the o}»en counttjuancci, at the blue eyes, 
so full of earm^st truth, and lui mentally saw that Avhoever 
else had stolen tb(^ money, Tom had not. 

“ Were, it told you that you had ])een accused of this thing, 
you Avould surely speak, Tom ! ” 

“ J don’t think 1 should,” Avas Tom’s answer. “I Avould 
ratlier do a man a good turn than a bad one, be he frioid or 
eneiiiy. That is the only safe way to get on ])haisantly in 
this life. It all coukjs home to us, sij*. I don’t believe a 
man ever did the siuallest kindness, but it Avas in some Av^ay 
returned to him ; I fe(d sure that for every injury a man or 
Avoman designedly inflicts on others a Averse evil is returned 
to them. Mrs. Owcui taught me these trjiths wl^en I was a 
little child, and 1 have seen tlicm exemplified scores of times 
since then,” 
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IRil, tliougli Mr. Ardc felt at rest on tlio {-core of Tom’s 
misconduct, lie could not effect liis return to tlie Dene. The 
edict of lianishment liad gone forth, and it niiglit not be re- 
voked. Neither did Mr. Arde see any urgent reason for its 
Ixung revoked. He considered tliat some exiieriei :c of the 
world might h(UKifit Tom ratlier than the conti‘a:.y : and in- 
st(^ad of telling Tom lui would help him to iHitifni, he urged 
him not to “kick” against the new post in Jrelaod, hut to 
do ]iis best and make liimsclf useful in it Things might 
bi’igliKin, he observed ; they generally did by dint of a little 
jiatienee Jind jaTsevijrane-e. Tom rejilied that he had no in- 
tention of ki(;king against it : lie was turned adrift, and it 
apjieared Hobson’s ehoicii — go tluire, or starve. 

“No need to starve,” retorted the Bipiire : “you’ve health 
and sti’cngth to work, and a good sliare of brains. Ther(5's 
not a man in England, or Indand either, knows land better 
than you do, 'i'om. And look here: Eve brought you a bit 
of money.” 

He took a hundri^d ])ounds from his pocket — to Tom’s 
intense astonishnu'nt. Tlie Sipiire (^X]dained. He had becui 
])utting it by for him bit by bit ev(;r since Tom was a (diild. 
Eorest^eing perluqis that Bcechhurst Dene might not be a 
home for liiin always, that the time might come when lie 
would be thrown upon his own resources, Mr. Arde, recog- 
nizing that Tom had some kind of claim ujion him, put by 
this moiK^y by degrees for the rainy day. Had he found 
Torn to be erring and worthless heVould liave kept it in 
his pocket: henc.e his jouimey of impiiry to Bristol. 

“ Put it uj) safely, Tom, and take care of it. Don’t use it 
iinlciss you regally rrupiir-e it. Sliould you nev(;r get your 
recall to BiK^chhurst Dmie, it may be useful to 14011.” 

Tom thanked him with all his lieart ; his earnest eyes, his 
ex])iessive face, betraying liis gratitude better than words 
could d() it. Throughout his life he liad been singularly 
res2)onsive to kindness: jirobably from the little that lie had 
received. 

On the morning following this, after Mr. Arde had quitted 
Bristol, Tom rc'ccived a letter from Cole the farrier, saying 
thau he liad not lieen able to get liis address before, and now 
only siirrejititiously through Gander’s good-nature, he wrote 
to toll Tom that he had seen some one (whom he mentioned), 
standing at the open secretaire that evening, just at the time 
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tlic money must luivo been taken ; and that person was no 
doubt the tbit'-f. The reason of (\>le’s writing tliis was that 
a liint had n^ached him, throwing some suspicion on Tom 
Claiiwariiig — tliougli, in his delicacy, he did not expr(issly 
say so., Tom immediately sent the following letter back to 
Cole : — 


“ Tliaiik you for writing to me, my good fellow: your 
motive was a right one, and I tliink I discern the cause 
prompting you to do so. But say no more to any one. You 
hidu he minfalifu. Keep sihuieo. Even if you had iirouf as 
to who took the money — which you have not - there may bo 
private reasons why it should not be told abroad. As to me 
— for what I conclude is, that you have heard my name 
brought in — my back is broad enough to bear anything put 
upon it J)y idle report : and you must know, and I know, 
that no one ^vhom I care for or who cares for m(‘, ^vould 
8US])(!ct me of sucli a thing. Sir Dene knows me better, and 
so do otliers. Tie 1 rely upon you to bo so. L(‘t 

people light out their own battles : it is no allair of youi's ; 1 
do not intend to make it mine. Good luck to you, (.\>h^, in 
all ways. 

Sincerely yours, T.l 

Tom f’lanwaring was right. Not long did any one who 
knew him k(;ep up the suspicion as to tlu^ money. A com- 
plete* revulsion of feeling set in with Sir Dene: and Ikj 
' called himself names for having allowed his mind to (uiter- 
tain such a susjiicion for a moment. Even Lady Lydia, 
upon sober reflection, grew to think that it could not have 
been Tom— for nothing in his past life had led her to sup- 
pose he would descend to thieving. Make the worst of him, 
and of the sins she had been fond of attributing to him, ho 
would scarcely fall so low as that. No. Had therc^ been 
nothing else against Tom, he might have been recalled at 
once. But tliere was. Not to speak of those general petty 
sins, there was that other grave charge, not easily refuted. 
It was that that troubled Sir Dene : ho had always believed 
Tom to bo as morally good a man as his father Geuffry Was : 
and the discovery to Sir Dene was a bitter one. * No chance 
of that being refuted at ju'csent : if it ever was, or could b(^ 

It must be remarked that Lady Lydia did^at first believe 
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Tom had taken the money. In the teeth of the one assumed 
hict — that only he had been in the room— she could not W(;ll 
think otlicrvvise. The j^ossibility that any one else had 
stolen in through the glass doors, did not tlnm occur to her 
or to Sir Dene. But it was the tlioory taken up now ; 
though whether she would have arrived at it of her ov»ui 
accord is uncertain. 

On the Tuesday, tlie day following Mr. Arde’s departui*e 
for Bristol, Mrs. Arde and Mary Barber met accidentaliy in 
Dene *ilollow, the latter with a large market-basket in her 
liand. The two invariably liad a gossip togetlier when they 
met: ajid on this occasion Mrs. Arde (who considered Tom 
Clan waring bolongect to Mary Barber at least as mucli as to 
any one else) chose to ignore her husband’s injunction to 
secrecy, and whis2)ercd to her in conltdcnce tlio sU)ry of 
Tom’s misdoings : that is, of their one crowning a^d. Mary 
Barl>er’s iiard face took a Iiardcr hue in her astonisliment ; 
her grey eyes fixed themselves cm Mrs. Arde’s. 

“ Steal a bag o’ money ! You don’t believe it of him ! ” 
she sjiid fiercely. 

“But I can’t hell) believing it, impossible tliough it seems 
ihat he could do siicli a tiling,” returned Mrs. Arde. “ TJiere 
was no one else near the room, you see.” 

“ lie went out at the glass doors, did lie ? ” (piietly observed 
Mary Barber. 

“ They say so.” 

“Wliicli proves lie must liave lelt ’em undone, for they 
don’t fasten from the outside,” reasoned Mary Barbei*. 
“ What was to prevent somebody else from going in and 
helping themselves to the money?” 

Mrs. Arde paused; tlie idea had not occurred to her. 
They were not altogether conjurors in those parts ; besides, 
the accusation against Tom, assumed to be a certainty, had 
kept suspicion from other quarters. 

“ I fam^y there could, not have been time for any one cdse 
to get in,” said Mrs. Arde, revolving matters in her mind. 

“ A thing like that’s soon done — you must know it is, 
ma’am. Thieves be deft o’ fingers.” 

. “Of course it might be so,” spoke thedady, slowly. “ But 
— was any bad character likely to be near the house at that 
hour ? ” 

There’s tramps and ill-folk about always at dusk, watch- 
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iiig wliat they ciui put tlieir liaiuls on,” said Mary Barber. 
“A e()ni)le o' gi2)sies, big strong men, too, was at our liousi; 
o’ Saturday, wanting to sell iron skewers. Oin^ on ’( lu 
might get up to the Dene from Harebell Lam^ quite (‘asy. 
And if none o’ the servants was on tlu^ look-out, why - " 

The woman suddenly eeased S2)eaking. Tlu're bad tlasb('(l 
into her memory om‘ whom she saw ti^dug from tlu^ bouse 
at dusk on Saturday ; flying in terror. Mot a tramp ; but a 
man who would i)ut bis liand to worsi^ decals, if rejx)!'! miglit 
be trusted, than any tramp in the tlirec; kingdoms. 

“ Wlnit tim(‘ was it exaefly that tliis tledt baiqxau'd ? Do 
you know, ma'am?'’ slu^ 2 >J'<‘>'^<^'Jdly rt'suined. 

“ I don't quite know. Some time betweam four a.nd fivcj. 
Mearer five, 1 should think, for it was quite dusk. ^Miy do 
you ask ? " 

“ Weill I--I was a-wondering,'’ returned INtary Barla r, 
evasively, saying no niort^ in her caution. Sb(‘- wanbal time 
for reflection. “ Any way, ]\Irs. Arde, don’t you go (Ui susjx'ct- 
ing Mr. Tom ( lanwaring,” were lier 2)arting words, sjMjkeii 
empluitically. “He’d no niorci touch wliat's not bis own 
than you or Uio would. He’s a gentbiuian to bis fingers’ 
ends; ay, and a riglit nobb} one. Warn't tli(;ir sc'uding liim 
off to that Irisli Botany Bay enough for ’em, but tliey must 
bring up tliis ? ” 

Mrs. Arde continued her way. Mary Barber stood u|) 
against tlu^ I'ailings lost in thought. It liajijxuKid to lie in 
that part of the Holiow where. Ik.t jioor mother’s cottagcj 
bad stood : lier feet were jiressing what miglit once liave 
been the kitchen floor, on which she had jihiyc'd in infancy. 
The cottage was gom*, and lun* mother was goiiii, so long 
ago now that its very reiiKaiibrarice was growing dim: and 
slic and Sir Dime (lanwaring were drawing nearer and 
nearer to that other world, to whicli so many connected with 
this history, and younger than they were, liad p[issed on 
before them. 

Not th.at any of these thoughts w(^re in Mary Barber’s 
mind then ; it wafi otlierwise occupied. Wliat she wanted 
to recall was the jirecise time at which she liad gone over to 
the Dene on Saturday night. And, try as she wouldy she 
could not do so. All she was sure of was that if was dusk ; 
not dark: but she had not taken note of the time. The 
ciiokoo-clock (that had passed with the otl^cr things into 
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Mr. Tillctt’s possession from William Owen) was getting 
old lik(i lierself, out of order often. On Saturday it liad 
. stood still all day. 

Tli(', more s]u^ reflected, the stronger grew her c> nviction 
that the criminal was Black. Black, and no one eise. One 
thouglit led to another. She began to douht whe^ther Black’s 
state of terror had not arisen from a fear that he was b(ung 
]>ursu('.<l ; that his assertion of having seen th(^ apparition of 
Bol)(T^Ow(in was an invention to account lor the fear. And 
this was thc! more likely from the fact that some years had 
elapsed sinc(^ any report of the ghost had hcen raised : Mary 
Barber liad been living in thc agrecaible assurance tliat time 
had “laid” if. Turning back, for she had bc^en on her way 
to ITiirst Leet, she went straight in at the front-gates of 
Btu^chhurst Dene. 

“ It’s rigid tliat they should know I saw Black where I 
did,” ran her thoughts, “and specially if any on ’em bo 
really accusing Mr. Tom. Not as I btdievo ihat. Black, he’s 
a nasty (nn^ to make an omuny of : so I’ll just say J see liiin, 
and no more. Let Sir Dene and them do what they like 
in it.” 

Considerably astonished was Jones the footman, when ho 
threw o])en tlu' door of the grand entrance, to lind no one at 
it but ilary Barbm*. The woman knew good manners as 
well as .lones did, perhaps better, and a])ologiz(id for not 
going round to the side, on the sc^re of her time Ijoing 
“pr(;eious” that morning. But she did not get to see Sir 
Dc'iie : h(; was Y(n'y poorly, Jones said, and not up yet : would 
Lady l.ydia do? Mary Barber considercid, and then saying 
tliat my lady would do, put her basket down. But she 
would ratlier have se(jn Sir Dene. So she was? shown into 
thc library to my lady’s presence, and to that of her two 
sons, who happ(uied to be ivith her. My lady’s curiosity was 
a little raised, as to what the woman could want — she had 
heard her come to the * front-entrance. She sat near tlie 
window, working at some silk patchwork for bed furniture : 
Jarvis and Otto were talking together by the ma]itelpi(^ce. 

•Stand. iig, for she was not asked to sit down, Mary Barber 
j:dlated what she had come to tell. Barely had she finished 
when Otto fdanwafiug brought down his hand on the table 
with emphasis, as he turned to his mother and brother. 

“ That’s it. ‘There’s the clue. I told you from tlie first 
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wliat a sljiiiiitifiil wrong on 'i'oni it was, to suspect hh)L And 
you accuse llaiidy^ Black ! ho adtlcd, approacliing Mary 
Barher. 

‘‘ Sir^ I accuse nobody. Randy Black’s one that T wouldn’t 
like to accuse myself — he might h(; for drowning me in 
ndurn — as i)(U*ha})S lie drowned soniehody cls(\ years agoiu‘. 
I only telByou wliero 1 sei^ him o’ Saturday evening - 
a-coming out o’ the back grounds lu n^ in a pucker o' fear. 
He give me a ])lausil)l<? cause for his fright “whicli has 
nothing to do witli it, and don't matter: it miglitii’t lia’ been 
ti'ue. I couldn't ko(‘]) this back on my conscience, hearing 
that you suspi^et Mr. Tom (_’lau waring." 

I never did," spoke Otto. “It was too ridiculously 
absurd to those who knew him." 

Both to them as knew him and to them as didn’t," 
amended Mary Bai bm*. But at this moment ( 'aptain ( lan- 
waring ste])2)ed forward, pushing aside his brother. 

“ We are much obliged to you, of course, IMi’s. Barber, for 
this information," said he in his jdeasanb^st tones - and the 
ciiptain’s could bo soft and pleasant when he chose to make 

them so. “ Jt is very good of yon to coim\ But now will 

you add to th(^ obligation by keeping this doubt of Randy 
Black to yourself, at least until it shall have been iiKjuired 
into? The fact is," lie add(ul, meeting the wiunan's (pu;stion- 
ing eyi;s, and speaking slowly, as if with reluetamte, “ that 
my suspicions have been directed to a difierent (piarter." 

l)o you mean to Mi*. Tom ? " independently demand(;d 
‘ Mary Barbeu*. 

“ Oh dear, no. We are sure it was not he." And as the 
words fell from Jarvis’s lips, Otto, put into tlu; background, 
looked hard at his brother. 

“Well, ( 'ajitain Olanwaring, as to keejiing my doubts of 
Black to myself, I’ll readily promise you that, for it’s just 
what I mean to do," answered Mary Barber. “ I don’t say 
the man was guilty ; lie might not ha’ been anigh Sir Dene’s 
window : I must leave you to be the judge o’ that. Seeing 
him where I did, a-rushing pell-mell down the jiath, in a 
mortal fright, it was my duty to let you know on’t. That’s 
all." , . ’ 

“ But — how did he account for tliis state of fe; r himself ? ’’ 
interru])ted Otto. “ Surely you may tell, Mrs. Barber.’’ 

“.Well, Mr. Otto, what ho told me was, th.at he had seen 
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Romotliiiig *to friglitcii liim amia tlio trees,” she r( joined^ 
after a slight pause. As I say, it iniglit ha’ been just an 
invention of his own. Good-day to you, my lady ; good-day 
to you, si]‘s.” 

Lady Lydia nodded in reply to the salutation : she liad 
not spoken one word throughout the interview* Otto civilly 
went to the front-door with Mary Barber, and sh*o made liim 
a cui'tsy as slio took up her basket and departed. Slioi’t 
though the interval was before Otto' returned to tlie literary, 
he foiflid liis mother and Jarvis talking fast, alieost dis- 
puting. On my lady’s mind there rested not a doubt that 
the otfender was Black : her son would not admit it. 

“This must be kept from every one, Otto,” spoke Jarvis, 
wheeling round on his brother. “ From Sir Dene especially.” 

“ And why ? ” asked Otto, honestly. “ T should take it to 
Sir Dene at once, and clear Tom.” 

“ Tom shall be cleaixul with him so far, never tear. In 
fact, Sir Dene’s own mind has cleared liim already. Look 
lierc, Otto : 1 must Ix^g r>f you not to interfere in tliis. It is 
essential to me — I have been telling Lady Lydia so — not to 
(ixasperato Black just now. The fact is,” added Jarvis, 
mentally anathematizing liis brother’s straightforward turn 
of mind that conijielled the explanation, “I owe Black 
niomy, and can’t pay him ; and I believe he’d do me an ill 
turn were tlie opportunity alforded him. If we accuse him 
of this, it would bring on an inconvenient climax for me, for 
he’d be safi) to come oil* to Sir Dene with the debt. I wish 
the devil had all the money ! ” 

“ Wliat do you owe money for to Black ? ” asked Otto, in 
some slight wonder. 

“ Tobacco,” sliortly ansu'ered Jarvis. “ A t®ugh score. 
Been accumulating for ages.” 

Otto knitted his brow\ In his heart of hearts he despised 
his sjiendljirift elder brother. It might be detect(ul in his 
voice as he spoke. 

“ It is no just reason for the information that this w^oman 
has given us being withheld from Sir Dene.” 

“ That' ; only reason the first, and iicrsonal to myself,” re- 
suinod Jarvis. “ There is another reason, and a weightier 
"one. I doii’^' believe Black had anything to do with taking 
the bag. I suspect some one else — you heard me say so to 
the woman — and I want to follow up the susiiicion jirivatcly. 
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Accuse BLick wrongfully, aiid lie is sure to make a row over 
it, and my cllorts will Ix^ dtdeated.” 

“ But wlio is it that you suspect, Jarvis ? ” cried Lady 
Lydia, im})ati(‘ntly. And the barrister's eyes were asking 
the same question. 

“Just at ])resont I cannot tell you, from tlu^ same motive. 
Be content lo leave it with me for a litthi wliile, mother - 
and I'll do my host to unravel it. It is a man you would 
never think < j—iior Otto either. Of courst^ I may b(5 mis- 
takcTi : hut 1 have just a little (*lue, and 1 want to f(?llow it 
U]>. It will take time to do it- and not a word must Ixi 
said. As to Black, it was certainly not he. Bad as the 
man's character is, in this I could almost answer for liis 
innocence. Accuse him wrongfully, and liis anger would 
know no hounds. He'd conui straight off to Sir Dene in 
revenge and tell him of the heaps of tobacco I've had, and 
the long amount I owe for it. Tliere's brandy as well. Sir 
Done — you know the. awful fuss mak(‘.s a])out our kc‘(!piiig 
clear of debt round about licre -is j)ut out with me already, 
as it is : and he might just send nu; adrift as Ik.* has stmt 
Tom. On niy hoiumr 1 have reason to believe it was not 
Black ; and 1 ask ycui, as a favour to myself, Otto, to bury 
what the woman has said in silenct^.” 

That Captain Clanwaring was terrildy iji cairnest in this 
requiist ; that Ik.* was movi'd almost to agitation in putting 
it, both his hearers saw. My lady heartily gav(^ into it 
without furtlier question, and told him it should dro]>. 
Otto tacitly did the same, mentally washing liis hands of 
the alfair altogether. It was nothing to liim individually: 
and at the end of the weidv ho was going back to his work 
in London., 


CHAPTEK Vi I. 

BACK FUOM BJtlSTOL. 

Pacing the two rooms with slow and measured steps, from 
bed-chamber to sitting-room, from sitting-room to bed- 
cliamber, liis air not only that of a man precxjenjned with 
his own thoughts, but as if utterly weary of this life, went 
Sir Dene Clanwaring. Time was telling on. him. Life and 
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its events* were telling on him. Is it true that, according as 
onr course has heeii smooth and easy, imposing no check 
on our own imperious will and pleasure, so will a j^oriod of 
days more or less dark, more or less short, set in before life 
sliall finally close? It had certainly been the casj with Sir 
Dene Clan waring.- 

That he had keenly felt his wife’s death y«ars ago, and 
liis favourite son Cfeoilry’s death close upon it, was indis- 
putable. But these events are of a (das^ that we cannot 
avert* they come direct from Ciod : we recognize them as 
such, and tlie wounds heal again. Withtliese two excej)tions. 
Sir Dene’s lihj had be(in altogether one of prosperity and 
enjoyment. He reigned supreme in his own neighbourhood ; 
ho took Ids pleasure abroad at will, in the metrojiolis or 
elsewlicre ; lie possessed an amjde income ; no trouble dis- 
turbed him. And this desirable state of things continued 
until he was past his st;ventieth year. If ever afSd anon at 
odd moments a thorn jirieked Ids conscience touching that 
old ailair connected with the widow Barber, it 6oc)n disap- 
p(!ar(;d again. But, almost in jiroportion to the (jxtreme ease 
of his long life, so had been the discomfort of the past year 
or two. 

The greater portion of Sir Dene’s love had been concen- 
trated on his grand-daughter, Margaret, the eldest child and 
only daughter of his ehlest son. In her earlier years, when 
she was not strong in health, and it had iippcared doubtful 
whetluir she would be reared, the ^)hysicians had vccorn- 
niondcsd that she should live always in country air ; aiid 
therefore Beechhurst Dcme became almost entirely her home. 
She was a fair, gentle girl, merry, warm-h(uirted, a favourite 
with all. How deeply Sii* I)(me lov(^d her, he was perhaps 
himself not conscious of until all was over. Tom was very 
dear to him, but not so dear as Margaret. As a rule, men • 
never experience tin) same fondness for boys that they do 
for girls. It was Margaret who made Sir Dene’s home 
bright as an cver-jwesciit sunbeam : ho grew at last not to 
care to hiavc it, because she was there. In age there was 
not nii’ch difference between liers and Tom’s, she being a 
few* months the younger. 

' The day of the .end was a day in January, two years ago 
this very inonth, when she was in her twenty-second year. 
Sir Dene was recalling it {ill as he paced the carpet. He 
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was busy in liis bay-parlour*. witli Mr. Tillett, wlio liad como 
over from Harebell Farm to pay liis rent, when Margaret’s 
bright face aj>poarecI at the door and disturbed tlioiu. 81 lo 
wore a blue velvet gipsy hat, and her overdress was of soft 
blue cashmeu'o trimmed with ermine. 

We are going, grand2>apa,” she said. “ Good-bye.” 

Good-by:'-, my darling,” rcs2)onded Sir Dene, fondly 
kissing her. “ Don’t stay out too long.” 

A young girl of sixteen, Gharlotte Serope, was visiting at 
Bceehhurst Dene at the time, and Margaret was going to 
drive lier as far as Hen wick to sec her governess — for in 
that health^^ suburb of Worcester, Miss Serope went to school : 
a matter of two miles or so from Beeclrhurst Dene. It was 
not tlic custom for ladies to ride on horseback then ; the few 
wlio did so were called masculine women ; but tlic}" some- 
times drove a chaise or small carriage in the country for 
conveniciVce’ sake. It was a fine, clear morning, the roads 
frosty ; and as the 2>ony-carriagc took its V’ay out of Heoch- 
hurst Dene, Margaret driving, and a mounted groom beliind 
them, Gaiuhir, watching at the hall-door, said to liimself 
they would have a nice morning of it. 

A nice morning indeed! In the held skirtiiig Dene 
Hollow, the field that had once becui tljo widow HarbcirV, 
Sir Dene’s team was out, ploughing. Tom C’lanwaring, 
riding through it on horseback, lialted to say something to 
the ploughimin. As the man, whose face was turned towards 
the road, raised liis h^;ad b) answ(;r, the words faltei’cal on 
'Lis tongue, and liis cyon dilated. 

“ Hullo ! What’s up V Look yonder, sir ! ” 

Tom turned, and was just in time to see th(i pony-carriage 
racing away as if flying for its life. Just in time to sec some 
one jump from it, and fall in the road. He was oft' his horse, 
had leaped the railings, and was up with Margaret— for it 
Avas she who had jump(;d — almost as quickly. 

She lay still in her blue garments, her lifeless face white 
as snow. Tom raised her in his arms, but the head fell : 
fell as he had never seen a head fall in this world. Afraid, 
he dared not think of what, he knelt down and let the poor 
head rest upon him ; and, lifting his own white face, shorted 
to tlie plougliman to mount his horse and, galloj) ^o the DeiKir 
The pony stoi>ped presently of its own accord. Cliarlottc 
Serope, who Juid sat still, was neither injured nor (she 
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acl^nowlcdgod) much frigjiteiiod. Tlic groom, loading the 
pony hack again, the young lady still in her scat in tlic 
little carriage, said he could not imagine what had frightened 
the pony, that it should have put down its ears hackc^d 
suddenly, and then sju'ung oil* at a gallop. 

“I cannot thinJe why Margaret should have keen so 
' frightened as to jump out,” cried Miss Scro2)e. Has slio 
fainted, Mr. Clanwaring ? ” 

Alas! as the reader has foreseen, it was worse than 
fainting. Margaret Clanwaring Avas dead. ITer neck was 
hroken. But there w(ire tAvo things that Avould remain, and 
did remain, ji marvel to thoughtful minds Avdiy, as little 
(diarlott(‘- 8crope ])ut it, she should have been so frightened 
as t(j junii) out at all : and Avhy, jumping from that Ioav 
carriage, her neck should have broken. Mr. Briar talked in 
rather a beamed iiKinncr, giving suppositions: that^lie head 
must have struck here or struck there : but peo2)le Avondta’ed 
for all that. 

Sir Done came sjAceding doAvn from Bocchhiii-st Dene with 
tlio rest: he could hasten still, for all his more than sevt^uty 
years. The first tiling that jAarticularly caught his eye was 
trie sti'angely jiitoous asjACct of Tom’s fjAcc. It startled him. 

“ She’s not hurt much, is she. Torn? ” 

“I -I -better not disturb her, sir, please,” A\^as Tom’s 
distressed ansAver. ^‘We must get something flat to ^dacc 
her u])on.” 

Seven days afterwards, as Sir Done ClaiiAvaring stood 
over her grave in Hurst Loot churchyard, tlio thought that 
had be‘en making itself more or less heard all the Avcick, came 
rushing full u])on him with overwhelming force. Ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust, read the clergyman. Ay: biit Sir Dene 
surely saAV, and took home to himself, the one groat fact, 
indisputable to his conscience, that the curse of retribution 
lay on tlui road, Done IIoHoav ; and that this culminating 
2 >unisliment had come direct from God. The sudden cutting 
off of this favourite and most beautiful flower, Avho had be- 
come the solace of his declining life, was only the righteous 
judgmei t of Heaven. Just as Mary Barber, when con- 
signiiig her jAOor oppressed mother to the* grave, in the same 
'churchyard, had felt a sure and certain conviction that 
nothing but a curse could lie on the fine new road Avhich 
had sent the aged Avoman to that grave before her time, 
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wliifli lijul been made, as rlie at times expressed it, out of 
lier prayers and tears ; so did the conviction of Lis mistake 
and folly and sin come lionic to Sir Dene as ho stood over 
Mar^eiret’s. It was rc'tribiition, lie mentally said ; the curse 
working itself out. 

From that hour Sir Dene Clanwaring was a clianged man. 
The ha])piiiess in his days set^med to liave dried up; the 
ai>i>los laid turned to bitter fruit. Instead of enjoying lifi^ 
carelessly, looking not beyond it, he began to see how very 
near, in tlu^ (;ourse of nature, his own grave must bv. draw- 
ing : lie began to realize; that lie liad not, in this short 
world, been living for, or thinking mneli of, the eternal one 
beyond. A shadow, something like tliat whieh was reported 
to lie on Dene Hollow, lay ever on his own heart; the 
shadow of a great sorrow. Sir D(;ne saw quite well that 
it Avoul^l lie on his life to tlie end. Tlie time wont on. 
Inst(;ad of shaking otf petty cares and annoyances as of yore, 
tlK;y clung to him and bdd ujion him in an almost unnatural 
degrc(;. There wore hours still wh(;n he S(;(;mod to lie full 
of life and animation, to enjoy the social intercourse witli 
his family as much as ever ; but, on the other liand, there 
were times of depression, when lie could truly say the evil 
days had come, and lie found no pleasure iii th(;m. 

Such an hour was this. Pacing his caiqiet with slow and 
ling(;ring tri;ad, Sir r)(;nc was dw(;lling on the two great 
sources at jireseiit embittering his lib;, the one a thing of 
the past, the other very recent — Margar(;t’s death, and Tom 
\ lanwaring’s base ingratitude. He could not have believ(;d 
that he should f(;el Tom’s depai-ture so keenly, or have 
wished him liack again so ardently. We never know the 
woith of y thing until wo have lost it. Had Tom come 
back now, and thrown himself at Sir Dene’s feet in all 
humility to conf(;ss his sin, and said, “ Drandfather, forgive 
me,” Sir Dene would have read him a lecture, and stormed 
a bit, and then hugged Tom to him in very happiness. 
The sin, lie it always understood, by the reader, was that 
one Tom had been unconsciously accused of in conjunction 
with the. young lady at the Trailing Indian. No other 
rested on the mind of Sir Dene. 

It is a liitter trial to be deceived in one wlipm we wholly 
trust. Sir Dene had trusted Tom — had believed him to be 
of conduct good and honourable — and the awakening brought 
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very sharp* pain with it. Loosed conduct was not thouf^ht 
very much of in those dayh, hy Sir Dciie or by any one else. 
It was not that in itself; it was the deception Tom had 
practised on him : the fact of having been very hla(*k when 
hi) Jiad appeared to he wholly white. If Tom had deceived 
Iiim ill one point, h(^ had perhaps done so in others: at any 
ri’ate, instead of being a young man (f honoui^ ojien and 
candid and upright as the day, he must liave been a very sly 
one, argued Sir Dene. And never to ha\e written ! Five 
days n£>w since Toni’s departure, and not a line from him. 
What though he had turned him out with harsh and angry 
words, Tom ouglit to have allowed for th(; passion, and con- 
doned it : he was a young man, his grandfather an old one. 
Waiting at Bristol, nothing to do with his time tliere, and 
yet he could not write one word to the i)oor old man who 
had reared and loved him ! Had Sir Dene been told then 
that Tom had written, written a gentle loving h*l.tor, and 
tliat niy lady liad siqipressed it, ho had probably turned her 
out in his fury. And there he was, brooding over Tom’s 
sins and ingratitude as he paced tlic caipiit, and laslring 
Jiinisolf into a state of rage about it all, when Squire Ardo 
was shown in on liis return from Bristol. 

“ Tom did not take that money, Sir Dene,” said the xS(piire, 
impulsively, after explaining in two or tliree words where he 
had been to, and that he had seem T^om. 

No, that lie did not,” was the somewhat unexpected but 
emphatic answer of Sir Dene. “ 1 wins (uiraged against bin* 
at the time, Arde, or I sliould never have thought it. Mad, 
I think, I must have been. Poor Geol'f was the soul of 
honour, and Tom takes after him.” 

“It’s a great pity. Sir Dene, that sus 2 )icion was directed 
against him. Of course he did not take it.* But who 
did?” 

“ There ! Let the dratted dross go. I shan’t make a stir 
over it. 'Perhaps the .rats — sink ’em !-“ got at it. Much 
good may it do ’em ! ” 

The answer proved how^ very much Mr. Arde’s comments, 
followii g upon his own jirevious state of mind, told on Sir 
Dcn^'’s temjicr. It was the custom in thqsti days for country 
gentlemen — and to^n gentlemen also, for that matter — to 
use far broader terms of s|)eech than thes(i. Sir Dene had 
usually been a notable exception, except at some rare 
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moments ^vlleu passion stored him. It appeared that 
passion conld soinotiincs he in tht3 ascendant still. 

An^ you ill ? ” asked Mr. Arde, wondering at the 
irritability. 

“ I don’t know. Out of temper, I sup])oso. I miss Tom. 
Things go cross without him. That \Veston that they’ve 
put on hasdxion in tliree tiiiu's this V(ny day, asking this an<l 
asking the otlier. I sliall have my life; hotliered out of nu*. 
Tom was iiiy right hand, Ard(^ ; 1 didn’t value him when ho 
was licrc, but now I look round for him every niiiiutt>' of the 
livelong day.” 

Have liijii back again,” suggested tlio S^piire. 

“ Xot just yet. Lady Lydia would* say ] did it to affront 
h(U-. lie iras insolent to her : there’s no denying it. And 
lliei'e’s Unit other tiling always against liim. IL; forgot his 
honour tliere.” 

‘•ButVhat is tliat otlnrr thing*:' ” questioned the S(piire, 
tliliiking ho was ahtnit to have his curiosity gratified at last. 

Tom declares lie knows of nothing.” 

Let it pass,” cried Sir Dene, putting up his hand iin- 
2 >atieiitly. I’ll never give utterance to it as long as I live. 
Tom’s heen a confounded fool — and that’s enougli. No, 
Arde: 1 can’t recall him yet to Bi'.echlmrst' Dene.” 

“ A sjiell of ahseiicc and of Ireland will do him good,” 
remarked Mr. Aide, soothingly for he liad i-arely seen Sir 
Dene so out as tliis. “ It will give liim tlio (^xperieiiice 
of the world that ho ^;va>uhl never learn at home : and a dose 
^f roughing it is always serviceable to young men. With 
regard to that money ” 

“ Hang the money ! ” roared tlie old man. “ I won’t hear 
any more about the money. But for thinking ho had holjied 
himself to it— and 1 was an idiot for my jiains— I might 
never have let him go. When it came to the last interview, 
why — things might have taken a turn. I never iuteiidcxl 
that to be the last — when I gave him his instruction and 
funds for his journey, (dose uixm that the loss was dis- 
covered, and I locked myself up in these rooms, tliat I might 
not sec him again, and gave my orders to (lander.” 

“ I was only about to say that some one might havcooino 
in through the window, and taken it fxom the secretary,'" 
quietly j)ursued Mr. Arde. ‘‘ In my oj)inion, tlierqjjs no 
doubt it went tliat way; I think Tom lias none, either 
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For all you know, Sir Dene, s^^tno one may liavc been con- 
cealed amongst tlio sbruHs outside and bj? vc actually watched 
you count the money. Have watched all that passed.” 

^ “ Let it go, I say, Ardc. Of course that’s how it went. 

And to think how I slandered Tom! — my own ‘Joy’s son! 
I wish Parker hail been buried before he brought it here 
* that afternoon ! ” 

In all this, Mr. Arde could discern only one prevailing 
desire: a longing to have Tom back again. The next 
iiiinn«e, Sir Dene unconsciously confirmed it. 

“ Margaret gone ; gone in tliat awful mamier ; and now 
ho is gone; gone in disgrace! Of wlait good is niy life to 
luc ? Tliey wcu-e the two I carcal for.” 

“ Not much difficulty, I fancy, in getting liim back again 
before lie readies Ireland at all,” thought tlic Sipiircj. 
“ You’d like Tom hero again, I see, Sir Dene,” said he aloud. 

“More, I dare say, than lie cares to come !” iflorted Sir 
Dene. “He has never written a w’ord to me!— it's too un- 
grateful, Arde.” 

Mr. Ardc thought of the letter lie himself had rc^ceived 
fj’om Tom, and wondered. During that interview at Bristol, 
tlie subject was not broached, and Tom did not hajijien to 
mention that ho had written to his grandfather. 

“ But — has he not written to you. Sir Done?” 

“ Not a word, lie bears malice, you see. I didn’t think 
it of him. Or else he is ashamed to write. There : h^t it 
go, I say. Come in at five and ea^ your dinner with mo, 
Arde. You don’t know how dull I am ! We’ll have it up 
lierc together, you and I.” 

“Tom shall have a private hint from mo not to hurry 
away from Bristol, and to write to tlic old man forthwith,” 
mentally decided the Sipiire, as he accejitcd t^io invitation. 
“ In a week’s time he’ll be back again at Beechhurst Dene.” 

Would ho ! If things mily went according to our Avishes, 
Avell-laio plans might succeed. Tlic first link in the chain of 
events, destined to frustrate S(iuire Arde’s good intentions, 
Avas woven even as he left Sir Dene’s presence. 

Till idng into the library, to say hoAV d’ye do to the family, 
and to tell them he had been to Bristol^ Mr. Arde came upon 
Otto. Otto alone. He Avas leaning back in an arm-chair 
hi^feet on the fender, reading some dry laAV-book. The 
barrister was, going up to London by the morrow’s night 
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mail from Worcester : a le,<fccr, recc'ivod tliat mofniuff, was 
taking liim back a day or two earlier tlian Ijad inieiidiHl 
to leave. Putting ’the book down, be rose from bis seat to 
shake bands witli IMr. Arde. 

‘"I'm bcuirtily glad youVe been to S(‘e blin, S<|uire,” sj)oko 
Otto earnestly, as they stood over the tire, and bo listem'd to 
the details of the S([uir(‘'s jonriu‘y. "" In my o])inion, Tom 
has bc'cii sluinud'ully used among us.*’ 

“ Sir Dene v^ants him back already ; I see that jdainly,” 
returned the S(iuire. “As you say, bo has been cbadly 
used.” 

“ Fancy bis Ixung accused of taking that nioiK'y!” con- 
tinued Otto. “ Great asses they must all have bc(‘n to 
think it ! 

“ Ay. Put now — who could have tak(‘n it ? ” 

“ AVbo ! Wliy, Ibindy Black.” 

“ Eaiidj? Black ! ” echoed Mr. Arde, in great amazement. 

And tlie exclamation claused Otto to rcaiuauber what in the 
im])ulse of the moment be bad quite forgott(‘n~bis brother’s 
oarn()st injunction not to speak of Mr. Bandy. He tried to 
rei)air the damage in the best way lu; could. 

“ Look here, S({uir(!. I ought not to bav(; mentioned this,” 
bo said, dropping liis voicua “Jarvi ybas f;ome idea in Jiis 
liead as to anotbci* man — not Black — and has sworn us all 
to silence in the interests of justice. Don’t ](d it go any 
further.” 

The* S<iuire lUKlded./ “Do you luqqjon to know who the 
other is V ” 

“Jarvey won’t say: it might def(;at in([uiry, be tliinks. 
For my own part, 1 privately ])eli(‘.vc there’s no doubt it was 
Black. Not to speak of the man’s bad character, a 2 )pearances 
are almost cdhclusive against him.” 

“Do you object to tell me what they are?” 

“Not at all — as I’ve told you so much. But mind you 
keep counsel.” 

“ Of course I’ll keep it,” said the Scpiirc. “ I wouldn’t help 
to defeat the ends of justice for the world.” 

And Otto Clan waring, perfectly satislled of that, with or 
T^ithout the assurance, related what had come to their knew- 
lodgc. About tlie time the robbery was committed, Bandy 
Black was seen flying down the path leading from the bay- 
window, in what seemed very great terror. 
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WliicTi terror niiglit, of coiu'^e, have been caused by fear 
of juirsiiit— and most probably was/’ concludcal Otto. 

“ But who sa^v tliis V ” questioned Mr. Arde. 

“ Mary Barber. Slio was coming here, it seems- to borrow 
something of tlie cook ; and met Black in this stab'. I never 
kmnv any eas(; that, looked more like circumstantial evideneo 
Hrf guilt in my experimiee,” continued tlie barrister, wnth as 
irnudi assum])tion of dignity as though he had been Lord 
Chief Baron of England. 

Mr# Arde agreed. In his own mind he deemed this (wi- 
deiice p(jrfectly conclusive against Black. “ Sir Dene does 
not know of this, docs he ? ” lie asked. 

“ Not y(d. Jarvis wants to hdlow up his suspicion first 
quietly : if Sir Dene were told, he would be sure to stir in 
it, and license Blacdc. And that would — would spoil si)ort,” 
(‘oncluded Otto, after a slight pauses, during which ho had 
rcmeiiibered that he had no right and no need bf allude to 
tlie other motive given by his brother for keejiing Black’s 
name from Sir Dene — the debt h(? owed liim. 

“ Any way, whoever it may turn out to be, Idl answer for 
it that it was not Tom Clanw^aring,” cmicluded Air. Arde, 
as lie shook hands to leave. 

I would liave answei'od for that myself all along — and 
told them so,” was the rcqdy of Otto. “Alind you ’’ceep 
counsel abroad, Squire. Above all, don’t let out to Jarvis 
that I’ve said anything to you. He’d tliiiik at once it was 
going to 1)0 jiroclaimed to the parish.*^ 

Squire Arde nodded. “ All safe. Trust me.” 

He went slowly down the front avenue, his hands in his 
jioekcts. The Siiuire was in no hurry. Upon arriving at 
home that day he had found his wdfe and daujjhter absent. 
Not expecting him — in fact, not knowing when he would 
return, or where he had gone to — they had driven over to 
spend the day with some friends, living in the neighbour- 
hood of Towick. One- of the children at the lodge — it was 
another generation there now — ran out with a smiling face, 
and h(dd open the small gate for the Squire : for which 
he jia^ted her head, and droj^ped a halfpenny into her 
pinafore. 

“ How’s mother ?/’ asked he. 

^‘Mother’s a-getting better, thank ycr honour,” said the 
child, bobbing down. “Dick, he says we shall ha’ some 
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si_ow-balling aforo to>morri\v,” slio addod gratuitously, her 
eyes bi'igliteuiug at the prosj)cct. 

Maybe,” r(3tui*ucd the Squire. “ Run in.” 

He stood outside tlic gate, revolving what ]ie had heard. 
A sliglit covering of snow lay on the ground, just enough to 
whiten the fields and roads. Tlie little girl, peei^ing from 
tlio door, thought his honour Avas contemplating the land- 
scape in reference to the tempting prospect of snow-balling. 
Mr. Ardo was debating wlietluT, instead of turning home at 
onc(‘, Avhore no one awaited him, ho would not go^.on t«) 
Harebell Farm and (|uostion Mary Haiber. JLj felt lialf 
ineliiu'd to prolong liis walk also, as far as the Trailing 
Indian. 

“All safe. Trust me,” the Squire had said to Otto Clan- 
waring; and said it in peiieet good faith. Ho W(Uild no 
more have talk(id of this malttn* to a strangeu' than he would 
have set ^he AVorcester bellman crying it in that city the 
next market-day : but it never occurred to him that ho might 
not S2)cak of it to tlie only one to wliom tlic inehlent con- 
cerning Black was known - Mary Barber lierself. RsiIIku’, 
he considered it as a seered lodged betwcion himsedf and 
her ; one that concerned him in whom they W(;rc both 
interested, and of avIioso innocence both felt equally sure — 
Tom Clan waring. 

“I’ll go,” decided the Squire. “ IVc jdeiity of time on 
my hands, and a longer walk this shar]> day will do me no 
harm.* How cold that^homeward journey Avas ! ” 

‘ “ Good-day, S(iuire. So you’re back again, sir! ” 

The salutation came from Cole, the farrier, avIjo met tlie 
Sipiire as he was Avheeling round. 

“ Just returned,” ansvA'crod the Squire. “ I’ve been to 
Bristol.” 

A light shone in Cole’s eyes. The words revealed to him 
that ho had been to sec Tom Clan waring. 

“ Is he really a-going to Ireland, Squire ? ” 

“ That ho is, Cole. According to i)resent intentions.” 

“ What a shame it Avas, their suBj)ecting him about tliat 
bag of motley!” resumed Cole. “As if Mr. Tom ’ud do 
dirty work o’ that sort ! ” ^ ^ ♦ 

“ Pooh, that Avas all nonsense,” said the Squire, carelessly. 
“ It’s known it Avasn’t him.” 

“ Ay, sure : or else I might ha’ put a spoke in the wheel 
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for him myself,” returned Co'te, in significant tones that 
caught the Squire’s ear.* “ I saw somebody that same even- 
ing not a hundred mile off Sir Dene's l)ay-parlour.” 

“ I know ! ” cried the Squire, incautiously. It was 
Eandy Black.” 

Cole glanced keenly at the Squire, as if in slight surprise: 

‘ and then his eyes went straight out into the* horizon. It 
was only that morning that he liad received Tom Clan- 
Avaring’s letter, eiijoining sihmee. 

As to liandy Black, if all tales he true, he’s capable o’ 
worse things than stcialing money,” returned the farrier, , 
carelessly. “But I’m not going to mix myself up in his 
affairs. Good-day, Squire.” 

“ ( iood-dtiy, (A)lo.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

MISS EMMA GONE. 

“ All of a shake, he was, and his face wl liter nor this hero 
kerchief,” said Mary Barber, in answer to Mr. Arde’s con- 
fuhmtial questionings, as she stood, cloth in hand, and her 
gown drawn through its pocket-hole : for he had disturbcal 
her when she was hard at work in the best parlour, “ bees- 
waxing” the bright old inahogaiiy furniture. 

“ Tliere can’t be a doubt that he hai^been after that money,” 
returned the Sipiire. “ The very absurdity of his plea for 
the fright — that he had seen Robert Owon — would be almost 
sufficient evidence, without anything else.” 

Mary Barber did not immediately reply. Sln^had thoughts 
and thoughts. Dwelling upon the matter very much indeed, 
as she liad done since her visit to Beochhurst Dene, she had 
come t ' a somewhat different conclusion from that which 
she had then drawn, ’ 

“ Squire Arde, I do think he saw the poor master. Any 
way, tliat he fancied he saw him. }5ecause ” 

“Dow can you talk such nonsense, w^omanV*’ interrupted 
Mf. Arde — Avho had never liked the report from the beginning. 
“ I thought that fools’ gossip had died out long ago.” 

“So did I,” said independent Mary Barber. “But it 
seems it hasn’t : though what on earth can bring him above 
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ground again — if he is abo^ve it — is more than I can t<dl. 
S(inire Aide, that terror of Randy Rhiek’s last Saturday 
niglit Avas n^al terror: and I don’t believe it could ha’ 
been caused by anything but what he said. The fear of the 
su})ernatural is ditlerent from other fear —fear o’ pursuit. 
Had Rlack b(^en running from an ordinary foe, he’d ha’ 
been flying stealthily, with stej>s as hardly dared toucdi tlie 
ground for f(\ar o’ being heard and tracked : not witli a 
great bustle and noise, as he was.” 

Slic paused, and gave a monK'iit's vigorous rub tc/ tlie 
tjihle, as if to enforce tlie argument. Stpiire Arde stood, 
knitting liis brow. 

Randy Black ’ud no more have show(xl tliat mortal h ^ir 
to living man or woman, if 'twasn't nail, tlian lie'd conb^ss 
liimstdf a thief," resumed Mary Barber. ‘‘ lie was beside him- 
self with fright! If lie'd only been a-taking money, would 
he liave given Jack Pound’s boy sixpeiK^e to walk up Hareludl 
Lane witli him, bccaus(i lie didn't dare to go alone? No; 
he’d rather have slunk olf, and hid away from pursuit. 
Randy Black saw the old master on Saturday night. Squire,” 
she conclud(Ml emphatically, “or thought he saw him, as 
safe as that my name’s Mary Barber.” 

“ All the same he might have helped himself to the 
inoiK^y.” 

“He mi<jld^'' slie answered. “I don’t feel so sure of it as 
I did in the iirst hearing of the thing. Maybe time ’ll 
tell, sir." 

And somehow, Mr. Arde, a rather imprt^ssionable man, 
did not feel so sure of it, cither. Instead of returning homo 
when he left the farm, he walked across the fiidds towards 
the Trailing Indian. The path between the grove and the 
fence, whence poor Robert Owen had fallen, as was supposed, 
to his death ; the pond in the lane underneath ; the old 
cowshed in the two-acre meadow— all were tliere just as 
they used to be a quarter-of-a-century before. Squire Arde, 
passing the familiar objects, had his thoughts back in that 
bygone time. He remembered, as though it had taken place 
yesterday, that visit he and his relative, the quaint old 
Squire, and Geoffry Clanwaring had made to the Trailing 
Indian the day after RobcTt Owen’s disai)pearancc, and his 
own vague doubts of Black. If the landlord had really had 
any hand in Mr. Owen’s death, it might account for these 
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fits of superstitious te\Tor, tL it liad occasionally assailed 
him since then. 

Silent and deserted as usual looked the Ti'ailing Indian 
when Mr. Aide ajiproacluid it. But no sooner Iuk^ he entered 
tlie yard-gate than a stout young fellow of eigldeen, Sam 
Bound, came rushing out of the stable. His smoek-froek 
was rolled up, ho wore no hat, and he had altogc'ther the air 
of being ,‘it home and at work. 

'^riie Bounds were enough to puzzle people— there was 
such* a flock of th(nn. John and Matty Bound, at whoso 
cottage, as may be remembered, the widow Barber died, had « 
fifteen children. This young mam Sam, was the young(ist 
of all ; Jack, tlie (ddest, was the father of the little lad who 
was carter’s boy at llarcbell Farm. 

“ Is it y{)U, Sam ? ” exclaimed Mr. Ardc. “ What arc you 
doing h(jre? ” 

“ I be a-come to live up here, Scpiiro,” was the answer— 
and the young man ap 2 >eared proud of having to say it, and 
pulled his hair. ‘‘ That there stable be in a rare muck, so 
1 Avere a-cleaning of it out a bit.” 

“ C^nne to liv(i here ? ” repeated the Scpiire, slowly, think- 
ing it strange Black should take on a man when so little 
business was done to require it. “ Are you to bo ostler ? ” 

“ Man of all Avork, indoors and out. Bandy Black, he 
sent for old feyther to come uj) yesterday, and they made 
the bargain at ween ’em. Five pound a-year I be to earn 
and my Avit’ls and lodging. There *l5e nobody but nic to do 
nothing for ’em nohow,” added Sam Bound, avIio possessed 
a ready tongue. “ Landlord, he be bad of his cOugh ; and 
missis, her’s bad ; and Miss Gcach, she’vc been and Avent 
off.” 

“ Where’s she gone to ? What’s she gone for ? ” questioned 
the Squire. 

“ W< B, I take it her didn’t care to stay no longer i’ the 
face and eyes o’ fcdks,” returned the shrewd young man. 

“ After cocketing up of herself above the j^arish all these 
mortal years, and turning up of her nose at decent, hard- 
Avorkiiig young men like our Jim, a fine mark eft shc’vc went 
anfl brought her pigs to. And Jim, has a-eloing better nor 
any on us, and cojild ha’ give her a good home, wi’ a side o* 
bacon in’t ! ” 

“ But wherp’s she gone to ? ” repeated Mr. Arde. 
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Sam Pound sliook liis hoa^ to cxprcHS liis ignorance upon 
tlic ])oiut ; sliook it resentfully too. 

“ Her stojiped tlic stage-coacli as it druv along the liigh- 
way yonder ybster morn, missis says, and got u]) atop, and 
sot herself down on ’t; her, and her big han’hox o’ clothes 
alongside of lier.” 

Tlie first object Mr. Arde saw on entering tlio inn was 
Black liims(df, groaning and coughing over the kitchen fire. 
Whether Black’s, disregard of the doctor’s injunction to 
remain indoors, had brouglit on a rela])sc, or wlicthor it 
might have been the adventure in the Bccchhurst Dene 
grounds that w'as telling on his nerves, certain it was that 
the man looked very ill ; ominously so. The poor ailing 
wife, worse than usual tliat day, Avas lying in lied upstairs. 
Mr. Arde sat down, his stout umbrella held out before him. 

Now, Squire Arde had not gone to the inn to accuse Black 
outright oT the tluTt ; rather, ho intended by a series of 
delicate punipings, to glean Avhat lie could iucid(;iitally, and 
form his own judgment of things. Jbit almost at the wry 
beginning, he found himself foiled. Black evidently could 
not understand him; and when Mr. Arde spoke out more 
lilainly, the man’s surprise was so great, and apparently so 
genuine, that Mr. Arde was fairly puzzded. 

“Don’t you know that Sir Dene lost a bag of money out 
of his secretary on Saturday night? ” jmrsued Mr. Ardii. 

“ I never knew a word on’t,” returned IBack, C!m|>hatica]ly, 
turning his white face — Avhitc from illness — full on tlm 
Squire’s— and for once both face and tones seemed as truthful 
as an honest man’s. “ What sort of a bag was’t — how much 
money had it got in’t ? ” 

“ Well, it j\’as just a little sample barley-bag ; and the 
sum was forty-five pounds,” replied the Squire, giving him 
ga/e for gaze. 

“ Notes or gold, sir ? ” 

“ Both.” 

Black slowly turned his eyes on the kitchen fire, and 
seemed to be thinking. It must bo owned that he had not 
the air of a guilty man. 

“ Hearing that you were met flying out of the grou/xds 
about the same time, Black — that is, at dusk — I AVas wonder- 
ing whether you had seen anything of the robbery,” con- 
tinued Mr. Arde, thinking he was opening the ball with 
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great finesse. “Any suspiciousUooking people round tlio 
bay-window, for instance ? ^ 

Blade shook his head. “ I warn’t anigh the bay-window, 
^Squire. I never got more nor half-way up the patli "o’ard it.” 

“ What put you into that state of fear, tlicn ? You had, I 
believe, all the appearance of a man flying from pursuit.” 

•“ Well, because I got a fright. Squire. It cfon’t matter 
how. I ” 

Black stopped and looked at his visitor qucstioningly, t])o 
sickly /ace growing a little darker. Mr. Arde thougiit tho 
man had suddenly divined that he was suspected of this 
thing. 

“ I had a fright,” ho repeated sullenly. 

“ Fancying you saw Mr. Owen’s ghost ! ” 

“ Did you hear that there from Mary Barber ? ” questioned 
Black, after a pause. 

“Well — yes. That’s near enough. What a foolisli coward 
you must be. Black, to fancy anything so ridiculous ! ” 

“ I see liim as plain as I see you at this moment. Squire,” 
broke forth Black, in excitement. “He stood i’ tlio 2>athw«y 
right in front of me, and I were close uj) again him afore I 
knew what ’twas, a-standing there i’ the dusk. I swear I 
saw him. I’d swear it if ’twas my last breath.” 

The recollection, even now, seemed too much for Bandy 
Black. Mr. Arde could only look at him. For some 
moments nothing was heard but the ticking of tlic eight-day 
clock, standing in its ui)right case agninst tho w^all by tH 
cliimncy-picce. 

“ Never a thing did I see i’ the grounds but the ghost o’ 
Bobert Owen,” resumed Black, with tho same earnestness, 
but with less excitement. “ Notliing frighted me but that. 
As to the theft o’ money from Sir Dene’s parlour, I saw 
nothing on’t, nor nobody about to help theirsclves to’t. 
And I’ll +‘ike my oath as I never heered o’ the loss till this 
minute.” 

Had it been any one but Black, the Squire would have 
given to this the most implicit credence. Being Black, 
knowing the man’s habitual cunning and ruses-^liis asser- 
tions* of innocence when accused of poacjiing and the like, 
every word of whicii was always a deliberate lie — ho knew 
not what to think. A question suddenly occurred to him 
after he liad risen to depart. 
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"Wliiit you iii (ho Boccilihiirst Dene grouii(l« at 

all, r>laek V ’’ 

“ 1 was n-going to ask leave to s]>eak to Ca]>taiii ( 1au- 
waring,” r(^pli('(l the man, n^a(lil 3 ^ “ He’s owing me a triflt^ 
for’kacey ; and I tliouglit I'd go across, and ask him for'!.” 

A very r(*a,sona])le ])h^a, jwesenting neither doiiht nor 
dlilieulty t() the mind of IMr. Arde. Sometimes lie owed for 
tohaeeo liimself at tlie Trailing Indian. 

1 lu'tir that Emma (Jcach has gone away,” lie remarked, 
tin' door in his hand. 

‘‘ Drat her, yes! and I he glad ou t,” exploded l>la(;k, in 
very dilferent tones. ‘‘I’d sooner have her r(»om nor he*!* 
conqiany.” 

AVliere's she gone to?” 

‘‘Her didn't tell me. Took Frencli have, and was otV 
afore I got out o’ bed! Let her go !-~ go where her will. 
Baggage'! ” 

A sense of failure in the result of his (ixpcidition, lay on 
S(|uiro Arde’s mind as ho and his umbn'lla went down Hare- 
bell Lane. 

“ I don't know what to believe, and that's the fact,” he 
said to himself. “ Evau'y word tln^ man spoke siJi'iued true. 
But then — who can trust Black V But for (.)tto ( danwaring’s 
injunction to bo silent, I’d ask the captain who the other 
one is that he suspects. As it is -well, it’s of no good for 
7 ne to meddle any further in it. Tom’s cleared amongst ’em, 
and so let it go.” < 

Sir Dene i danwaring and the Squirt; spent a pheasant 
evening together, Gander w'aiting on tht'm. Sir Ih'iie 
avoided the topic of Tom (dan waring (and indet'd all tojiics 
connected with homo troubles ), but ever and anon a chance 
W'ord would drop from him inadvertently, by wdiich Mr. 
Arde gathered how much Tom was misstnl. At nineo’tdock 
he took leave, for the host ^vas weary, and wanted to go to 
rest. 

“ Sir Dene feels Tom’s absence very deeply,” innocently 
remarked the Squire to Lady Lydia, when ho looked into 
the drawii’ig-room, where she was sitting alone. ( 'aptain 
(danwaring and Mrs. L(;tsom were dining out; Ottc/ had 
gone off to post a letter. “ Sir Dene wapts him back again.” 

“ Wants him back again ! ” repeated my lady, dropping 
her knitting. 
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“ That lie doo«,” cried ^lio bluiideriug Squire, Avhe (^ould 
never see an inch beyond his nose- I think we shall have 
him here, too, before a week has gone over.” 

Every drop of blood in Lady Lydia’s veins sccmci i to stand 
still as she listened. Have the scapegoat back again ! — after 
all her trouble ! Hut she was a thorough diplomatist ; and 
■ she smihid on tlie Squire as ho stood lieforc) her. 

“ You liave been to Bristol to see him, I hear.” 

“ Ay, I tliought I’d b(dter go. And really, Lady Lydia, 
I must* say, I think he has been sent away unjustly. Tom 
assunul me that lie had done nothing to merit expulsion, as 
far as lie knew.” • 

“You are so kind-hearted, dear Squire; and so unsus- 
picious! Of couise, Tom Clanwaring would not proclaim 
his naughty deeds to you.” 

“ The question, my lady, is — has he been guilty •f any V” 
was the somewhat blunt retort. 

Standing beside him on the hearthrug, glancing round as 
if to make sure that they w(;re inde(‘d alone, her voice quite 
affectionately low, my lady breathed into the Squire’s ear a 
v,’his])er coiieerniiig Miss Emma Gc^aeli. 

“ No ! ” broke out tlui Squire. “ That nev(U’ was Tom.” 

“ Y(is, it was. Tom.'' And then she told what she had 
heard from Otto. Wov< n into a talc (as she had been weaving 
it in her mind this past week) it seemed to be a history of 
absoluti! proofs, one fitting into anoth#'^'. Lady Lydia^licr- 
self, Lilly believed in it. 

The Sipiire gave- vent to a long, dismal whistle. “ I’d never 
have beliiwed it of him,” he cried, his mouth falling. “ What 
a confound(;d hyjiocrite he must be ! ” 

“ Belie V(‘- me;, dear Mr. Arde, it is better that ht should be 
away than here,” she plaintively said. “Better for the jieaee 
of this house ; better for that miserable girl at the ^J’railing 
Indian ; 1 .rtter for you especially ])etter for your daughter, 
Kely upon it, all things are ordered for the best.” 

“ What difference does it make to my daughter ? ” demanded 
Mr. Ard oixming his eyes at the words. 

what ! But perhaps I ouglit not to spomt out so 
fully,” she added, in her candour. “ I should not to any one 
but yourself. He w*as a presuming, designing villain, dear 
Mr. Arde. Ho dared to fall in love with May — there’s no 
question about it ; there is no doubt he dared to cherish the 
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prospect of making licr h(;s wife. Yes, even ho, Mr. Tom 
Clanwariiig ! 

The Scpiire’s eyes dilated : the Squire’s eyes grew round 
wdth Iiorror. He / — the penniless scapegoat, Tom (lan- 
waring ? 

‘‘Make up to Miss Arde — to my daughter ! ” ho stuttered. 
“ Why, the iellow must possess the imjuidciicc of Belial ! Is 
he mad ? ” 

“ But that your own eyes must have been held, you would 
have seen it yourself,” she said. “ I think Mrs. Aivle saw 
it. There’s no knowing what lie might have beguiled May 
into, had he remained — a secret marriage, possibly: gilds 
arc innocent and persuadable. Secret marriages run in liis 
race, you know.” 

It was a side fling at poor dead Gcoffry and Maria. Mr. 
Arde, oprwlielmod with a conflict of feelings, wonderc^d 
whether ho was awake or sleeping. 

Believe me, Squire, it is good for us all that lie should 
be at a safe distance. Once in Ireland, tlie sea will flow 
between us. Let him siaif there/' 

Squire Arde acquiesced with liis whole heart, and with a 
few strong words into tlie bargain. lie would have moved 
heaven and earth then to keep Tom Clanwaring and daiigtjr 
away, rather tlian lielp to recall him. Hitt daughter! — and 
lier twenty thousand pounds on lier wedding-day, coveted 
])y hha 1 He began to see that ho was a seapogoat, and 
pothing less : ho l)e§an to think it lilcely tliat he had taken 
thfit money ; all the enormities (jf wliicli Tom Clanwaring 
had been accused found a willing echo in his mind. So 
prone is frail human nature to be swayed by self-interest. 

Going denvn the avenue on his way home, and stamping 
as he went, as if to shako the snow'flakes from his boots, in 
reality to stamp off his indignation, whom should lie meet 
just before he reached the lodge but Otto Clainyaring. In 
a few angry words the Squire stormed out the news he had 
heard, and compared Tom to the arch-enemy. 

“ Confound it ! I wish I had lost my tongue before I’d 
ever menfioned the tiling,” w'as Otto’s sharp retort. “ Wo 
arc none of us so* white ourselves, Squire, I dare sayl As 
to that'Geach girl and her native impudence, she's not much 
to make an outcry over.” 

“ It isn’t that,” foamed the Squire : “ it’s .the hypocrisy of 
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tho fellow altogether. I bclicvcf* in him almost asl helieved 
in myself, Otto Clanwaring.” 

And away ho went ; stamping furiously ‘through the snow- 
storm. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

SELLING OUT. 

The days and weeks went on. Tom Clan war ing’s departure 
grew into a thing of the past. Tom was in Ireland, hard at 
work, filling the post he had been sent to. It 'was no 
sinecure, lie had been jiretty active on liis grandfather s 
estate ; ho had to do a great deal more now ; and his personal 
responsibility was greatly increased. The rumou^*, tliat he 
had stood in the relation of sw'oetheart to Miss Emma Gcach 
had become public property— but I think this has been said 
before ; and Hurst Loot concluded that Sir Dene — or per- 
haps my lady — liad banished him by way of punishment. , 
Considering the liglit estimation anything of swcethcarting 
was then held in, and the lighter estimation in w'liich Miss 
Geach was held, Hurst Leet came to the conclusion that tho 
punishment was harder than it need have been. 

In January, when Otto Clan waring returned to London, 
tljo captain ran up witli him, having, as he said, business to 
take him tliero. But Jarvis was sJoii back again. 8iv , 
Done, responding to some dexterous persuasion of my lady’s, 
helped Captain Clanwaring temporarily with a tohjrably 
fair sum. It ought to have set him on his legs. Perhaps 
t 3 very one thought it had, excepting the captgin and his 
creditors. 

In one thing tho wise captain showed liimsclf unwise. 
Unwise s a child, No sooner v-as he down at Bcecliliurst 
Dene again, than he made an offer of his liand to Mary Ardo. 
Tom had not been gone three weeks ; the remembrance of 
him ard his scarcely disguised love 'was very pn^sent with 
May; and Captain Jai^vis Clanwaring’s ow'n sense (for lie 
certainly suspected the love) might harve told him this. 
May refused him, ^fith a few pretty words of thanks! What 
else could he expect ? Privately cursing his precipitancy, 
the gallant captain made her a bland speech, intimating 
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that his love for her couj?d ncvcv die ; and that Jie was 
willing to wait and work for her as Jacob (to whom ho 
comj)ared liimself) had done for Rachel, and think it no 
hardship. To this May readied that she begged he would 
not think of waiting for her; she had made up her mind 
not to marry at all. They 2)arted good friends, a2)2)arently 
on the same terms that tliey had always been. 

After this, Captain (Ian waring divided his time pretty 
equally between. London and Beechhurst Dene. No lover 
could ever have 2)aid his court more silently and'^unob- 
trusively than did he to May, hoping thereby to rcictify his 
first mistake. Not a day 2)assed that he was not at the Hall : 
but he pressed no more of his attentions on May than he 
did on her mother. He had made up his mind to win her, 
and win her he would, but he knew that he could not do so 
by storm.^ Lady Lydia did her best for him, especially with 
Mr. and Mrs. Ardc. 

And in Mr. Arde’s fear lest his daughter should be 
beguiled by Tom Clanwariug and bestow herself and her 
,,, twenty thousand pounds U2)on so miserable a scapegoat (for 
over that twenty thousand 2)ounds Mr. Aide had no control 
whatever), he looked with something like favour on the 
j)retensions of Jarvis (lanwaring. (/a2>tain ( Jan waring was 
not a particular favourite of his : he had disliked him as a 
boy, he did not very much like him as a man ; and ho would 
not have iu*efer]*ed a soldier for May. Still the captain 
seemed strangely desi'i'able by the side of Tom. We estimate 
all things by comjiarison, and shall do so as long as the 
world lasts. Mr. Arde knew no i>articular ill of (vajdain 
Clanwaring. It was generally believed that the cajdain had 
a few debts * but debt was so common an appendage at that 
day to young men of fashion that Mr. Arde did not give that 
a second thouglit. Lady Lydia whispered that Jarvis would 
inherit a large i)ortion of Sir Dene’s savings, and all her 
own. What her savings might be, or whence they came, she 
did not state : but Mr. and Mrs. Arde, both single-minded 
])eople, never doubted her word. 

To his \^fe, and his wife alone, Mr. Arde had whispered 
the tale of Tom’s evil-doings, of the incredible manndr in 
which they had been deceived in him, of the infamous 
hypocrisy he must have carried on. Stamping home that 
January night through the snow-storm, he found his wife, 
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just returned, sitting ov»r tlie f re in her bedroom, and ho 
told her all. Mrs. Arde was shocked.. She had highly 
esteemed Tom : putting aside that serni-fear as to ]ier 
, daughter, she liked him excessively ; and she coul 1 not at 
lirst credit the tale. Her husband assured her it was 
j^ositively true : having no doubt about it himself, you see. 
They agreed to keep it from May; it was not suited to her 
ears. It was never to be breathed to her, f^xcept in extreme 
necessity. May gathered tliat Tom had done something or 
other “frightfiilly wrong — a great deal worse than having 
knocked down Ca])tain (lanwaring in a passion; but when 
she asked her motlier, what it was, Mrs. Arde replied that it 
would not bear discussion. 

.lust a word here about Miss Emma Geach. She was 
6uppf)HrMl to be hiding her diminished head in some shelter, 
near or distant, as might be convenient to her ; tjjcing rest, 
and gathering fresh strength against the time that she should 
come fortli again to adorn the world. And tliat she would 
come, and live amongst them as usual, Hurst Lcct never 
doubted. And thus the time went on. 

Tlie next news was that Captain Clanwaring had left the 
army — sold out. Lady Lydia was the first to carry the 
tidings to Arde Hiill ; Jarvis being in London comjdeting 
the negotiations. Two causes had induced him to take the 
step, she said : the one was, tliat he could not bear to 
S(5parato from May — as he must have ^lone, for he was jiiiable 
to obtain a further extension of leave; the other, that Ijc. 
knew Mr. Arde would like him better if he Avere not a 
soldier. In reference to May, Mr. Arde certainly AA^ould do 
so ; but he observed to Lady Lydia that he thought it a pity 
to hav(^ sold out ; young men were much better with some 
occupation than Avithout it. 

The same reasons Avere assigned to Sir Dene ClanAvaring, 
upon Avdicy . the news caxrie Avith intense surjirise. Sir Dene 
Avas rapidly failing in health. Both body and mind were 
now so Aveakened that a state of something like apathy had 
set in ; ind he rarely took much note of anyt]jing. This 
selling out of Jarvis’s, hoAvever, aroused him in an extra- 
oidihary degree, and he stormed over it as he had been wont 
to storm over annoyances in the days gone by. Lady Lydia 
quietly shut the doors while it lasted, then ansAvered his 
questions and endeavoured to soothe the tempest. How did 
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tlic follow tliink lio was goiVig to lire, throwing nj) his pro- 
fession in that mad way, demanded Sir Done ; and my lady 
calmly answered that he was going to marry Squire Arde’s 
dauglitcr, and would succeed to the Hall, as a matter of 
coui\se, in the lapse of time. Sir Done shook his head, only 
half convinced — lialf convinced of the wedding project, not 
at all of the expediency of selling out — but his pliysical 
l)owers were unequal to maintaining either anger or conten- 
tion long. Dear Jarvey had left the army because of this 
contemplated marriage, she urged ; he would for the present 
take u]) his abode at Heechhurst Dene, and make himself 
useful to his revered grandfather. 

Such were my lady’s specious whispers. But what, in all 
sincere truth, were tlie inducing facts for his selling out ? 
Simply, that he could not keep in. Captain Clanwaring was 
so deeidy involved in debt that he was obliged to g(‘t the 
l^roceeds of his commission to extricate him— or, rather, to 
extricate him partially ; for it would only go half-way to it. 
Assistance lie must have to avoid exposure and disgrace. In 
some way or other, he had managed to stave off the evil day 
until now: when it could no longer bo staved off by any 
mortal contrivance known in this world, save somo of its 
golden coin. There was only one way of getting it, and 
that was by selling his commission. Lady Lydia had 
absolutely none to give him ; and it was of no use asking 
Sir Dene. My lady had sounded the baronet in a delicate 
W.ay, and found him liarder than flint. Not another penny 
should Jarvis have from him, ho said — nay, swore — as he 
emphatically buttoned up his breeches j)ockets ; he had let 
him have too much already for his own good. Press it. Lady 
Lydia dared not ; still less might she hint at the embarrass- 
ment her son was in ; lest Sir Dene should talk of it to Mr. 
Arde (as ho would bo sure to do), and Jarvis’s hopes bo 
ruined with May. 

So the commission was disj^osed of, and Captain Clan- 
waring — retaining his title by courtesy — took uj) his per- 
manent abode at Beechhurst Dene. Weston, the now 
su])orintenaent of the estate, had not proved a very efficient 
successor to Tom Clanwaring. My lady, by dint of prayers 
and tears, and almost going on her knees to beg it, induced 
Jarvis to ride out on the land once a week, or so: and 
regaled Sir Dene’s ears with dear good Jarvis’s anxious 
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industry in Sir Dene’s i^^tcrests, Sir Dene took no notice : 
thoroughly put out with the ex-captain, he was barely civil 
to him. 

Grating ever on the baronet’s mind was the one bitter fact 
of Tom’s ingratitude. Not a line liad he received from him 
since his departure. He concluded — what else could ho 
conclude ? — that the young man had shaken olf •the ties and 
obligations of years as wo shake olf an old garment when it 
has served our turn, and abandoned his grandfather. Never 
was Vm greater truth written than that ol‘ Sluikspeare’s — 
‘‘ Blow, blow, thou wintry wind ; thou art not so unkind as 
man’s ingratitude ; ” and Sir Dene was feeling it in his heart 
of ]i carts. 

But now — wliat was tlio fact of the case ? If Tom had 
written one letter to Sir Dene, he had written ten. All had 
been confiscated by Lady Lydia as that first one was, sent 
from Bristol. At length Tom wrote to her : askftig how it 
was he did not hear from Sir Dene ; or, indeed, from any 
one. My lady answered him forth witli. Sir Dene was ailing, 
too much so to be crossed or troubled, slie represented. Ho 
was still incensed against Tom, and she did not wonder at 
it, remembering what dis(;omfort he had caused in those 
latter days at the Dene. She added in a parenthesis that ho 
could not hear to see one of Tom’s letters arrive, and ca\ised 
them always to be put in the fire unopened. My lady there- 
fore counselled Tom not to Avrito again. 

To suppress letters or to presenf*them to tlieir Swners, 
was an equally easy task for Lady Lydia, since they w(?ro* 
delivered at Bcochhurst Dene in a closed bag, of which she 
now kept the key. 

Another person that Tom had written to again, was Mr. 
Arde. When he had been about a fortnight in Ireland, he 
wrote to tell him what the place was like, what he had to 
do, and * > on ; he also once more thanked him for liis un- 
expected liberality. Now, what did S(piirc Arde do on the 
receipt of this letter ? Ho went into a fury and sent it back 
again. Snatching up a sheet of paper, he i)enncd a few 
strong words, commenting on Tom’s rascally pr«?feumptioii in 
dai^ng to address him, forbade him . so to offend again, 
enclosed the lettciv and despatched it back to Ireland. So, 
between them all, Tom was hardly used. 

And now tjiings went on swimmingly. Captain Clan- 
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waring, temporarily in feather as to casli, was tlie gayest of 
the gay. He was a fairly good-looking man, 2 )opnlar in the 
county, and ho mnido the most of his attractions. The report, 
wliispered by Lady Lydia — that her son Jarvis would inherit 
all, or nearly all, Sir Done’s unentailed jn'operty — tlio' 
entailed portion of course descending , to young Dene — 
spr(3ad every where ; and 2 )cople, judging hastily, took it for 
granted that Jarvis would be ricli. Mothers far and near 
courted ( ^aj^tain ( ^hinwaring ; daughters ran wild only for a 
look from liim. He was the fasliion ; the cynos\ire of 
society ; and that, in a country district, and in thos(; long- 
jxist days, imjdied a great deal. But he had eyes and ears 
only for May Arde ; his tender wt)rds, his sweetest smiles, 
all his fascinations, were lavisluul upon hr. Mrs. Ai’de 
favoured tlie captain's 2 )r(;tcnsions far more tliaii the Squire 
did. Good looks, good family, an irreqwoachable iiaine (and 
for fill tLo Squire or any of his friends susiieeted, the 
caj^tain’s was sufliciently irre])i*oachable), devoted love, and 
tlie star of fasliion arc all good things in their way, but they 
do not altogether comiiensate for want of an assured jiosition, 
of a settliKl income, or for a certain innate dislike tluit the 
Squire could only lie conscious of. But these objections of 
his were not absolutely insurmountable. Wlioever married 
May would obtain by the act iircsent money and future 
jiosition, for Arde Hall would descend to May: and in 
regard to liking or disliking, tliat was May’s alfair more 
than her father’s, ^together, the Squire was at length 
biMUght to say that if May set her mind upon f^ajitain 
( lanwariiig, he would not hold out against the marriage. 
Cajitain Clan waring in answer— for the concession was given 
to him jicrsonally — seized the Squij'c’s hands, and thanked 
him with dedp emotion, his dark eyelashes wet with tears. 

I think the fellow has some good in him,” decided the 
Squire. 

And so, once more, all things being pro^htious, the cajitain 
tried his chance, and had another throw with the die. It 
was a lovely day in June, and Mary was sitting 04i the lawn, 
under the r'alnut tree, reading a new book. She wore a 
dress of some thin pink material, its low body and short 
sleeves — still the fashion — adorned with^ white lace. Her 
brown eyes were bright, her pretty hair was tossed back, her 
checks were radiant. Something in the book had called up 
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the signs f)f emotion, for the story put her in mind of her 
own story and Tom (Jlanwaring’s — a ricli heroine’s constancy 
to a poor lover. May in her heart was Just as constant as 
this to Tom, and mcjant to be so ; but the secret w^is buri(3d 
five fatlioms deep within her breast. 

Hiuhh^nly, and in the midst of some happy thoughts about 
Tt)m, Captain ( Ian waring a])pcared upon the scoifc. (i lancing 
round in desperate liope of escapes, May could only sit on 
AN’liere she Avas. TJio captain, decked out in nank(3(3n 
trousfii’S and all the other fasl)ionab]e arljuncts of tlie periotl, 
Avas kissing the tips of his tan-coloured glove to her, as ho 
advanced, llourisliing his cane. May Avished the grass-plot 
would open and let liim in. 

Not at all. lie came on safely, and sat doAvn beside her. 
Possibly sc'duced to it by the sweetness of the summer day 
-—the balmy air, the rich hues of the flowers on Avhich the 
bees hummed and the butterflies sported, the scfmt of the 
ncAA^-mown hay in the fields, the universal loveliness of all 
surrounding tilings — or perhaps by the Avinning beauty of 
May herself. ( \‘ij)tain ClaiiAvaring again s])oke the foAV 
magic Avords to her, tliat many another girl in the country 
mi gilt have given her ears to hear. “ May, Avill you be my 
Avif(3 •? ” 

“ Oil — thank you — thank you very much,” responded IMay, 
in a desperate flutter. “ l>ut— I- can’t.” 

“ Do you imuin that you won't^ May V ” 

“ 1 — can’t — thank you ; I don’t Avafl# to marry,” staiTimcred 
May. “ Please, Captain Clan waring, don't ever say aify- 
thing about it again.” 

She had risen to escape ; but ho caught her hand and 
detained her. Holding her before him Avhile he jioured forth 
liis love-talc, her face so pretty in its distress* the blushes 
chasing (3ach otluir across it, was more than he could with- 
stand ; Y ay suddenly found his liandsomo black moustache 
bent upon her li])S, and a kiss taken. Sharply Avrenching 
her hands from his, Avith a cry of pain. May broke away 
from him and escaped indoors. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AN EVENING WALK. 

Still as a Btatiic, her face white and rigid, almofit as one 
that is carved in stone, sat Mary Arde. An old saying tells 
us that, “ Desperate ills require desperate remedies ” — and 
a desperate remedy had just been ap2)lied to Mary’s obstinacy. 
In the vexation brought to Mrs. Arde by her daugliter’s 
Sf^cond refusal of ( \aptain Clan waring ; in the greater vexa^ 
tion inflicted l)y the persuasion that it was caused sohdy by 
tlie young lady’s liking for Tom, Mrs. Arde sufiered lierself 
to impart a few hints to May, which she would have beeii 
sorry to do under less urg(mt circumstances. 

It could not be but that the charges, laid for the last few 
mouths to the door of Miss Emma Geach, should have 
reached the ears of Squire Arde’s daughter. Not a man, 
woman, or cliild in the 2)lacc but had heard the comments 
freely bestowed U])on that young jierson’s ill-behavour, and 
May heard tliem amongst the rest. But that Miss Emma’s 
doings, good or bad, could by any 2)ossibility concern her, 
or any of her friends or acc^uaintances, never crossed the 
mind of May Arde. How should it do so ? May — to con- 
fess the trutli — had always liked Emma Geach ; with May 
the girl was never imjnident, but pleasant and good-natured ; 
and May had thoughif'lier very jiretty. So that, when she 
grew to be talked about. May’s feeling on the i)oint was one 
of intense sorrow; and very little of blame. Indeed, as 
sensible iieojde remarked, the wonder was, not that the girl 
had gone wrong now, but that she had kej^t straight so long, 
reared amidst the disreputable influences of the Trailing 
Indian. 

Nothing whatever had been heard of Emma Geach since 
that black January morning when she had abruptly departed 
by coach from the inn. As the months went on, and she did 
not reappear, people grew tired of expecting her. They 
regarded heP prolonged absence as a slight offered to their 
curiosity, and resented it accordingly. Where was sfie? 
What had become of her ? Surely she had had time enough 
and to spare, to repose herself in her retreat! Who was 
she with? — what was she doing? All the gossips in the 
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parish asked these questions oii^ of another. But for any 
answer that ensued, they might as well have addressed them 
to the moon. 

^ Late in spring ; nay, at the commencement of si inmer ; a 
sort of rejily did come to them. There arose a rumour that 
Miss Emma’s retreat had been discovered. It was affirmed 
that slie was in Ireland, paying a friendly visit* t > Mr. Tom 
Clanwaring. 

This clinching assertion could not at first be traced to 
any cmc in particular. Z heard it from Y ; Y from X ; 
X from W ; and so on; but to get all the way back to A, 
steq) by stej), seemed .impossible. At length it was said that 
Black at tlic Trailing Indian was the authority, and that his 
wife had received a letter from Ireland from Emma Geach. 
Upon that, all eyes were opened in a most wonderful and 
convincing manner ; and people asked each other how they 
could have been so obtuse as not to discern tha? when she 
went ol’f by the stage-coach it must have been because he had 
gone before, and that she probably went straight to Bristol, 
the horses’ heads being turned that way. High and low, up 
and down, went this reiiort : to Beechhurst Dene and its 
sorrowing master ; to Mr. and Mrs. Arde ; to tlie village 
shopkeepers, and the peasants in the hay-fields. 

“ The girl in Ireland ? It cannot be true ! ” cried Mrs. 
Arde, aghast. 

“ Nay, but it is true ; there is no doubt about it,” reidied 
Lady Lydia — for it was she who had* first carried tliC news 
to the Hall. “ Jarvis went up to the Trailing Indian, ahd 
put the question direct to Black.” 

A charming dish, all this to relate to May. Or, rather, 
to hint to her; for Mrs. Arde, respecting hqr youth and 
innocence, did not speak out very plainly. And tliore sat 
May alone in her chamber after the communication, feeling 
more de;.d than living. 

Tom Glanwaring worthless — and so worthless! Tom 
Clanwaring whoso love she had fondly thought was given 
alone i ) her, and who had, and knew that he had, her whole 
heart 1 Oh, what a simpleton she had been ! What a poor, 
defuded simpleton. 

On that Christmas night, barely six months a^, though 
it seemed ages and ages to May, in looking back — she had 
been so intensely happy as to wonder whether anything in 
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life could over again look overcapt ; now, sitting in her 
cliaiubor, with that most miserable blow weighing down her 
liG^id, utter despair in licr heart, she felt that life, no matter 
liow long it might endure, would never again possess one 
ray of brightness for her. 

‘‘Poor cliild ! ” exclaimed sympathizing Susan Cole, who 
divined tlic nature of the interview between motlier and 
daiigljter as keenly as though she liad made a third at it. 
“ It’s too bad o’ missis to ha’ told you that / ” 

]\[ay looked up with a start, shivering and heetic-f Slic 
could not have spokem ojKuily of the trouble for tlie whole 
world ; slie would have died ratlier than allow it to be known 
how it was trying luir. Put, to tliis woman, who liad nursed 
her, scolded and Icisscd her, in infancy, her heart yearned 
for what none could impart —consolation. 

‘‘ 1 don’t think you know any tiling about it, Susan,” she 
said, speaking in tlic lightest tone she could call up. “ I 
don’t know what you mean.” 

“ Not know about it ! Why, Miss May, every soul i’ the 
parish has knowed iibout it for months jiast, but you. After 
keeping it from you so long, I say it might ha’ been kept 
always.” 

“It can’t be true, Susan ! ” 

“ Miss May, don’t try to go against common sense,” repri- 
manded Susan. “Facts is facts. And, now that you’ve 
heard ’em, it’s o’ no use to shut your eyes again ’em. There’s 
nobody i’ the whole plfice as does, except one : that there 
brother o’ mine, down at the forge.” 

A light as of hope gleamed in May’s eyes. “ Docs he not 
believe it, Susan V ” * 

“ What, Harry Cole ! Not he. If he saw Mr. Tom Clan- 
waring a-sctting his neighbour’s rick afire, Harry (\)le ’ud 
shut his eyes, and only believe in him all the more. He 
swears by Mr. Tom Clanwaring, he do.” 

“Do you believe it, Susan?” breathed May, quite hating 
herself for stooiiing to put the question. But, in great 
misery, it is something even to catch at a straw. 

“ I shouhr bo soft if I didn’t,” was Susan Cole’s answer. 

“ It is very dreadful,” sighed May. 

“ Oh wt^ll, of course it is. Miss May,” came the only half- 
acquiescing rejoinder. “But young men will be young 
men, all the j world over. For the most part, you may 
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trust ’em just as far as j-ou can sec ’em. 1 bo bound j)()or 
Mr. Tom liad a rare example sef him by Ca2)tain Clan’ring 
— in smoking and chaffing and what notf’ continued Susan, 
tossing her head. “The one manages to keep thi.igs quiet, 
and the other manages to get found out ; that’s the chief 
ditfereuce, I expect, Miss May.” 

•Susan whirled out of the room with as little*c.remony as 
she had wdiirled into it. May sat on with her sorrow. 

But presently a reaction set in. All the deei) r('gard and 
esteenj given to Tom (lamvaring for years could not thus 
be set aside in one short hour. May began to remember how 
unjustly Tom Clan waring had ever luion- traduced ; and to 
ask herself w'hat proof there w’as of this new charge ; to 
doubt wdiether there could be any at all. 

“ Susan,” she said, wffien the maid next (altered, “ all this 
may be only a tale. What jiroof is there of it V ” 

“ Proc^f ? ” returned Susan. “ Well, there’s only ^wo peo2)le 
i’ the j)laco can furnish that. Miss May— P>lack and liis wdh^ 
at the Trailing Indian.” 

“ llow^ I wish I dare ask them ! ” tliought May in des2)eration. 

For three days and nights May brooded over the question. 
Might she ask tluaii ? And wliat at lirst she Ix^gaii by 
answering to hersedf “Decidedly not,” ended in “I wall.” 
During those three days and nights slie neither ate nor 
slept : hope and fear alternated, the latter predominating : 
and the wdiole time w'as as one long nuaital agony. 

Perhaps she might never have goi/(^, but that a sinj^iilarly 
good opportunity for doing so presented itself. These’ 
oi)portunitics are the occasion of half the good and of half 
the evil that takers jdace in th(? world. On tlie third djiy, 
in the afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. Arde wont to a dinner-jiarty, 
a drive of seven miles, leaving May at home alone. 

It was one of those lovely summer evenings, when the 
moon is^- .sing just as the sun sets. Bright, w\arm, still, the 
world se*eming to be at rest, under its flood of golden light. 
It had been too hot for w^alking in the day ; May had sat 
about in garden-scats and under trees, bearing that hiddcjii 
woight on her heart. A wish to go for a wali^ now arose 
suddenly ; and with it an impulsive thought tliat it should 
be to the Trailing,lndian. 

“ I shall go out, Busan,” she said in her pretty imperative 
way, “ Put your things on.” 
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As Siisau Colo liad no ohjoction to this, but rather the 
contrary, she oboyecl ; and Uioy started. 

Ihiliold tliom eiilerging from tlie Squire’s grounds on tlie 
ujq^or road. Miss May in a pretty hat trimmed with a 
garland of roses, and w’ith a green parasol held against the 
light in the west where the sun had set ; .Susan C)ole in her 
every-day bc-nnet, which was just the sliapo of a coal-scuttle, 
and made of black silk : and in a spotted kerchief crossed 
upon her shoulders. May wore some dainty white frill(;d 
atlair over her slimmer muslin, and black lace mittens .reach- 
ing to the elbows. The young lady turned to the right on 
reaching the road. 

“ That way ! ” exclaimed Susan Colo, in accents of surprise 
mingled with tartness. ‘‘ What on earth for, Miss May ? ” 

‘‘Hccaiise I choose to,” answered Miss May. 

Susan Cole snilied. The way did not please her. Slio 
liked to iLect people and to gossip when she went out. To 
tlie loft there were houses and cottagers and men and women. 
To tlie right, the way Miss May had chosen, there was 
notliing but the solitary road; Bir Dene (lanwaring’s park 
M’all bounding it on one side, the landscape beyond Dene 
Hollow on the other. Not a chance of encountering so luucli 
as a waggoner. 

This is a lively way to take,” cried Susan, disparagingly. 
“ Be you a-going to call at the Dene, Miss May ? ” 

Not if I know it, Busan.” 

Anolher sniff or tw /, and Susan Colo stcpjied on at the 
Vming lady’s side. By the very way she walkijd. May siiw 
slie was in one of what the young lady was wont to call 
“ her tempers.” All things consid(n-e<i, IMay tliouglit it 
might he well to conciliate her. Jf Busan set her face 
figaiiist tlio cx2)editi()n, they might lujvor iiri'ive there. 

“I am going to tlm Trailing Indian, Busan.” 

Tlio avowal took Busan hy surjoisr.. IVjrsonally slu; liiul 
no olijoetioTi to visit the Trailing indiaii ; for a word or two 
of gossjp with Bliick and his wife was better than jiothing. 
But her mood just then was contradictory. 

“ And wltit i’ the name o’ wonder should ho taking yon 
ilici'c, Miss May? ” . 

“I anitgoing to sec how poor Mrs. Blqck is. And,” she 
added, partly in her straightforwardness, partly hccjiiiso 
Susan would bo sure to divine tbc tnm motive just as well 
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aB bIio knew it herself, “ I shall ask whetlior that thing is 
true that has been said o*f Mr. Clanwaring.’’ 

“ And why need you want to know whether it’s true or 
not ? ” demanded Susan Cole, provokingly. 

Oh — because I think it is a great shame for people to 
raise reports behind his back, when ho cannot refute them,” 
her face turning as rod as the sunset. Wo were children 
together, and 1 can’t forget it : cousins, you know. That’s 
wdiy.” 

“ You’d a deal better hit it alone. Miss May.” 

May looked defiant. “ You think so, do you ! And why, 
pi’ay, Susan ? ” 

“ Black be the only folk i’ the parish able to confirm the 
story, and say as it’s true. Nat’rally they must know — as 
tlie girl lived at their place. Better stop i’ the doubt. Miss 
May, nor hear as there’s no doubt about it.” 

But this was just what May did not intend to* do. For, 
in her heart of liearts, she believed that a word of inquiry 
might prove Tom innocent instead of guilty. 

In silence they proceeded up Harebell Lane, quiet and 
sombre even in the bright summer evening, round by tlie 
j)ond, and on to the inn. Seated on a wooden stool before 
the closed side-door, was Black ; while Mr. Sam Bound 
sauntered about the yard with a moody look on his face and 
his hands in his pockets. Whether May’s courage failed 
her at seeing Black, when she had hoped to bc() only his 
wife ; or whetlier she would not allT:*v it to be thought that 
she had come up expressly to ask the question, certaiii# if 
w’as that she went on past the house. Then, turning sud- 
dely, she came across to Black. 

“ How is your wife ? ” she asked. For Mrs. Black’s 
chronic state of ill-health w^as such that peopl5 rarely failed 
to inquire after her. Black, instead of answering — as if lie 
neither ] .‘ard the question nor saw his visitor — shouted out 
to the young man in the smock-frock. 

Sam Pound ! Get will yc, and fetch that there mare 
in. V^iiat d’ye mean by slouching about there, a-doing o" 
nothing ? ” 

■^Bo the mare to come in to-nighi;?” responded Sam 
Pound. For which question his master gave iiim sojiio 
abuse ; and Sam went off. The mare belonged to a traveller, 
who had left it for a w’cek to the care of t]ic Trailing Indian. 
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“ What (lid yc ask — how the misi?is be ? ” rc^siiiiied Hlack 
to Miss Ardo, at his leisure, after this. baiii’t uo 

great things. Her never be.” 

“ We sliould like to go in and sec lujr,” said the young 
lady, timidly. 

“ Ye can't then. Her bain't to be st^en.” 

“ AVhcre’s your manners, Kandy Klaek V ” 2 )ut in Susan 
(V)l(^, sliarply. “Is tliat the way you auswcu* tJie S(iuire’s 
young lady ? ” 

Kandy Klaclc took no notices wliatever of this. Shyojung, 
lie pic.kiid Uj) a dirty 2>ip<3 that lay on the ground besi(lt) 
him, took some tifbacu-o from his jiocket and began tilling it. 
The man looked somewhat better than lie did in the winter ; 
but his sallow face had strangidy haggard lines upon it. 
He Avas seated so immediately before the door that thciy 
could not attemiit to enter, unless he moved. Of late, the 
door fiicin’g tlie road had not been used, and was hardly ever 
unlocked. 

“ ’Tain’t o' no good your stoiiping,” he suddenly said, just 
as Susan Cole w%as on the point of anotber exjdosion. “ The 
missis be abed. 1 l)ain’t a-going to hd her be disturbed at 
this time o’ evening.” And as IJlaek was not a man to be 
persuaded by any means, but always kejit to what he said, 
good or bad, May knew that all hojic of seeing Mrs. Black 
was over. Susan C(de saw that sIk; look(Ml dej)r(;ss(;d and 
disapjiointed. 

“ Look here, Kandy,” said Susan, dijiloniatically ; “ as wo 
be here, I may as widl have a word with you about Emma 
( <ea(di. How was she getting on w hen you heard fj*oni her V ” 

“ ’Twarn’t me as lieerd; '’tw'ere the missis,” ungraciously 
returned Kandy. 

“ W(dl, how was she? ” 

“ Tolerable, I b’lievc. Baby w’ero dead.” 

“ ’Twas a sad pity for her it should have hapjiened, 
Ihindy,” continued Susan, as if all her synijiathies w'ere in 
full 2 )lay for Miss Emma. 

Kandy gave an ungracious grunt. “ Her made her own 
bed, ancl inifst lie on’t.” 

“And — was h(;r sweetheart really Tom Olanwaring?” 
asked Susan, dro 2 )ping her voice to so lov^ a tone that even 
May scarcely caught it. The young lady suddenly turned 
away, as if she saw something passing in the lane. 
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‘‘Why, wlio else should it hr’ been?” retorted Eandy 
lifting his eyi3S in surprise at Susan Cole. • 

“ One was slow to believe ill of him, you see/’ she (*bservcd 
with something like a sigh. 

“ So one is o’ most folks as have carried white faces — till 
they be found out/’’ said Kandy, pressing down Jbhe tobacco 
with his little finger. 

“ And is it true again that she’s with him over in that 
there jdacc o’ bogs — Ireland?” 

“ WAer(3 else d’ye suppose she is, Susan Cole ? ” 

“And that she went straight otf to him at Bristol, when 
she ran away from here?” continued Susan (’ole, her t)wn 
interest growing in the matter. 

“ I dunno about her going off straight to him,” was Black’s 
answer. “ Should think lier’d not 1 k 3 such a fool as that, for 
fear o’ being tracked. He’d never ha’ been such 41 fool as 
to let her.” 

“ Any way, she did go to him ; then or later.” 

“In (5ourse slio did. And 1 wush ’em joy o’ one another’s 
company ! ” 

“ Are you going to stay there all night, Susan ? ” came 
tlic voice of Miss Arde at this juncture — and no one had 
ever heard her S 2 )eak so shar2)ly. “ We must be going 
homewards.” 

“ And so wo must, Miss May. Well, good^cvening, Randy 
Black. Tell the missis my young lad^j jjalled in to asl# after 
her. Good-evening to you, boy,” civilly added Susan, as 
tliey turned out of the yard, and encountered Sam Pound 
bringing in tlie mare. 

Back down the lane, silently as they had come, went they. 
May’s face was white : this confirmation of the Worst was to 
her more than death. In j)as8ing the j)ond, Susan spoke in 
a half-whif"f -er. 

“ Miss May, I told you it might be better to let doubt 
alone.” 

“No; it is best as it is,” she resolutely answered, biting 
her poor iij)s to get some colour into them. “ Bef^ that the 
doubt should be set at rest.” 

Dingy and gloomy seemed the lane, now ; not as ^luch as 
a glimmer of moonlight shone through the trees : but it was 
not so gloomy as May’s heart. They walked on side by 
side, saying no more. 

D*ene Hollow. 
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“Well, I’m Rure!— is jt you, fJiisan Colo? Aiul you, 
Miss May ! Goou*- evening.” 

TJic salutation proceeded from Mary Barber. She stood 
at tlio gate of Harebell Farm in her white caj) and cro^ssed. 
kerchief, that might have been the fellow one to Susan^s. 

“ Wliat bp you doing up this way ? ” 

“ WeVe been t(^ take a walk — ’twarn't possible to go out 
afore, this sultry day,” replied Susan, promi)tly. 

“ It have been sultry,” assented Mary Barber. “ I’m 
standing here to get a breath of air. The heat’s ma'de you 
look pale, Miss May.” 

“Has it?” carelessly returned May. “How is Fanny 
Tillctt, Mary Barber ? ” 

“ She’s nicely, Miss May, I’m obhicgod to ye. We've 
got her two cousins a-stayiiig here ; the Miss Tilletts from 
the Wyc\j. Nice merry-hearted young ladies, they be: one 
of ’em, Miss Eliza, sings like a nightingale.” 

Tilt) ])ain at Mary’s own heart seemed uppermost just then. 
She envied the Miss Tillets. 

“ Fanny’s going back to stay with them when they return,” 

continued Mary Barber. “The master Why, who’s 

this now, clamping down the lane ? ” 

The “ clamijing ” proved to be from the heavy hob-nailed 
boots of Mr. Sam Pound. That gentleman coming along 
at full Rjieed, made direct for the gate and Mary Barber, 
touching his hair to, Miss Arde and the company gcnc- 

r.ally. 

“ Ud ye please to let ’em ha’ the loan of a candle up there, 
missis ? ” he asked, indicating the Trailing Indian. 

“ The loan of a candle ! ” repeated Mary Barber. “ Bo you 
out o’ candlos, Sam Pound ? ” 

“ We be. Our last bit, it were a’ burned, out i’ the night ; 
and the master, he clean forgot it till just now. He’ll a got 
some in to-morrow ; he tolled me to say so ; and ye shall 
have it back.” 

Not being particularly interested in the subject, Miss 
Arde and ^ Susan said good-night, and walked on. Mary 
Barber stood on at the gate ; the fresh air gently fanning 
her face. Sam looked at her. 

“Bo you a-going to lend us that there candle, please, 
ma’am ? ” he asked again in a minute or two ; and his tones 
seemed urgent. 
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‘‘ I’ll fetch it directly. * Be yoa in such a mortal hurry, 
Sam Pound ? ” 

“ I bain’t, but the master be,” was his answer. “ B e can’t 
abcar to bo i’ the house wi’out a light a’tor dark.” 

“Can’t he,” retorted Mary Barber, with composure. 
“ How’s the missis ? ” 

• Sam Pound looked about before ho answered, as if to 
make sure the hedges Avould not hear, and dropped his voice 
to a whisiier. 

“ I tfiink the missis be a-dying, I do.” 

“ What ! ” exclaimed the startled woman. 

“ I docs,” he said. * “ She ha’ been right down bad this 
two days, just a-turning about in her bed like one as can’t 
keep still. All sorts o’ things shc’ve been a-calliiig out — 
about hearses, and diamonds, and lace, and murders; a 
rcg’lar hodge-podge on’t. When Black found •she was 
a-talking like that last night, ho bundled mo downstairs, 
a-saying as she was oil* her head. “ Look liere,” added the 
lad, lifting his eyes to Mary Barber’s, “it bain’t right for 
her to die up there all by herself. I don’t like it. She’vo 
been a-moaning to-day like anything. I heered it down in 
the. kitchen.” 

“ lias Dr. Priar been fetched to her ? ” (questioned Mary 
Barber. 

“ Nobody haven’t been fetched to her : Black says the 
doctor can’t do her no good. Pact added shrowtl Mr. 
Pound, “ Black don’t want nobody to hear what her talks of. 
I say, d’ye mind hearing talk of a q)edlar as was lost uj) 
there V ’Twere afore my time.” 

Mary Barber nodded- 

“ Last night the missis was a-calling out *about him. 

‘ Oh ! don’t hurt the pedlar ! Where be the pedlar ? What 
ha’ you d» ac wi’ him ? ’ Black, iie turned the colour of a 

grey hors5, and shoved the blanket over her head. But 

’Tain’t right for her to lio there all by herself to die, and 
not a riiris’n anigh her. Black, he stumq)s up a bit now 
and then, and he’ve sent me up wi’ things to-day : ihut mostly 
she’ll be all alone, a-moaning like a poor Jiurted animal.” 

Mary Barber, making no comment, turned indoors^leaving 
Sam where he was. She came back with two candles 
wraq)ped in paper, her bonnet on. 

“You run oii down to Dr. Priar, Sam Pound, and ask if 
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lie’ll be so good as to st()p up to*^ the Trailing Indian, and 
say I sent ye. I’ll take the candles on there myself.” 

Sam Pound hesitated. He thought the Trailing Indian 
might not approve of Mr. Priar, and that he himself should 
have to bear tlie blame of it. 

“ Now you just be off,” cried Mary Barber. “ The sooner 
you be gone, the sooner you’ll be back again. Don’t stand 
staring like a stuck pig, Sam Pound.” 

Thus urged, ^Mr. Pound went off on his errand. And 
Mary Barber made tlio bc^st of lier way to the inn. 

It was quite dark withindoors, and moonlight without, by 
the time slic entered it. Black, regai\lless of the lieat, had 
made up a roaring fire in the kitchen, for tlie sake perhaps 
of the light, and sat before it in his old wooden arm-clniir 
fast asleep. Seeing him thus, a thought prompted Mary 
Barber lY^t to wake liim ; but rather to go up quietly to Mrs. 
I>lack. A candlestick stood on the table, put ready, no 
doubt, for the return of Sam Pound. She slijiped one of tlio 
candles into it ; lighted it at the blaze, and stole U2)stairs. 

The sick woman lay on her bed —a low bed in a lean-to 
room — in utter stillness. She was not dead ; but that she 
had not many hours of life hfft in her Mary Barber plainly 
saw. The light of the candle, or i)crha2)S the stir, caused 
Iier to open her eyes : she looked quite sane now, whatever 
she might have been in . the earlier hours. Mary Barber 
knelt /lown, and took the thin cri2>2)led hand that lay outside 
the clothes. 

“ I’m afraid you be very bad, 2>oor thing,” she said in her 
least hard tones. ^ 

“ Ay, 1 have been. It’s a’most over.” 

“ I’ve seni to tell Dr. Priar. lie’ll bo U 2 ^ presently.” 

“ No good, no good,” said Mrs. Black, feebly attem2)ting 
to shake her head. “ Black, he’d ha’ sent for ’m, had it been 
o’ use. My time’s come.” 

Mary Barber, looking at her countenance, believed it to 
be true — no doctor could have done her any good this time, 
or 2 )rolonm 3 d her days. The dying woman resumed. 

“Mine has been a weary life, and I bo glad to go. I’d 
like to ha’ gone years back — but tlie Lord, He knows ^)est. 
I hope lie’ll remember what I’ve had to bear here, and gi’ 
me a little corner in heaven.” 

“ And so He will ; never fear,” said Mary Barber, heartily. 
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“ rii Rond 'for tlio parsoii;^ and he shall come to say a prayer 
to yo." 

“ I’ve said it for myself,’^ said the wOman, closing her 
<\yos. But }icr feeble fingers held the strong ones gi itefully. 
•There was a pause. 

Look here,” said Mary Barber, breaking it, licr tlioughts 
recurring to that one great — and in its surroundings most 
•unsatisfactory — calamity of the past, that was never entirely 
abs(int from them long together, although so many years 
liad gone by : “ look liere. Have ye never aVord o’ certainty 
to say to me about tlie death o’ the master ? ” 

Mrs. Black 0})ene4 her eyes and stared, evidently not 
undcirstanding. Her perceptions were growing dim. 

“ My ]) 0 or old master, Eobert Owen o’ the farm. Did ye 
know at the time anything about his death ? ” 

The meaning was caught now, caught vividly. Mrs. 
Black’s fa{*,e assumed a look of terror, and slie canght hold 
of Mary Bjirbcr. 

“ I’ve lived in mortal dread o’ seeing him,” she cried ; “ I’ve 
not dared to go out i’ th’ gloaming all them years.” 

“ Ah ! But was he murdered ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I never did know. Oh, it have been a 
fearsome life for me — fearing this, fearing that, and knowing 
naught. I’m glad it’s ended.” 

“ Who tlio plague be that a-cackling uj)stairs ? ” called 
Black at this moment, his voice not at all tlie steady voice 
of a man at case. •• ’ 

‘'It’s me, Black,” said Mary Barber, tartly, going to the* 
liead of the staircase. “ I’ve come to see if aught can be 
doiKJ for your wife. Just bring aj) a drop o’ wine if ye’ve 
got it, and some fresh cold water.” 

Before the astonished Black could find words to growl 
out his wrath at this summary invasion of his domestic 
privacy, Iir. Briar came in. Sam Pound had encountered 
him turning out of the gates of Beechhurst Dene. 

But the surgeon could not prolong the life of Black’s 
wife. I^cr poor, worn spirit, crushed by trouble and fear, 
fiitted away as the dav/n broke in the east, • 
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WHAT OTTO SAW. 

Continued dropping will wear away a stone. During tlic 
whole sumi;ier, poor Mary Ardc, ]icr licart always bearing 
its heavy weight in silence, was subjected to a species of 
amiable jiersecution, the chief agents in which were her 
mother and Lady Lydia (dan waring. Tlie praises of ( 'aj^tain 
Clan waring were being ever said or sung ; tlie disreputable 
conduct of the scapegrace Tom was reiterat(Hl. Not openly : 
that might have defeated its ends : jiist a hint of this, and 
a hint of tliat, sometliing or other ever looming out to his 
discredit. Mr. Arde was not quite so active an ally. But 
it ^^ as hardly right to let his daughter tliink there could bo 
no doubt^^of Tom’s catalogue of crimes, stealing the money 
amongst the rest. Mr. Arde believed quite enougli against 
Tom witliout allowing her to remain in the beli(;f tliat Tom 
was guilty of much that he, the Sipiirc, know ho was not. 
Self-interest makes some of us blind at deceit enacted in its 
cause : it made Mr. Arde so : and he was on the brink of 
incurring a life-long penalty as his reward. 

May fought against the influence as long as she could ; 
and then she yielded to her fate. At least, yielded to it so 
far as conclitionally to accept Jarvis (Jlan waring and pro- 
mising to be his wife.^ . The captain was ever near her ; but 
so kind, so gentle, so unobtrusive in his attentions, that she 
felt ashamed even tacitly to show that she could not reward 
his love. A saint himself might of late have believed in 
Captain Clanwaring : Mr. and Mrs. Arde sang his j>raises 
at all times. ^ May’s own feelings prompted her to take the 
captain in spite of her rejiugnance for hirii. She was but 
a woman ; and she longed for a little revenge on Tom, who 
had been so disgracefully false to her in secret, and who 
allowed young persons to pay him visits in Ireland. It was 
only in accordance with human nature that she should desire 
to show th^ false deceiver that she cared for some one elr:e 
as well as he did, and show him she would, whatever • the 
cost to herself. 

It was^’in September that she accepted Captain Clanwaring. 
The promise she gave was full of hesitation, her manner 
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provokingly listless. “ As good Jarvis Clanwaring as any 
otlior, if marriage it must? be,” the refrain despair kept beat- 
ing in her heart. The caj)tain, all kindn/iss and impulsive 
gratitude, ventured to press for an immediate union. But 

^hero May rebelled: absolutely refusing not only to fix a 
speedy e2)oc]i, but to give an idea of when any such ej)och 
might be fixed. 

. Now, nothing upon earth could have been more untoward 
for tlio captain; nothing have caused him greater incon- 
venience than this. The proceeds of his, commission had 
kept liim afloat for a short time ; but during these summer ' 
months he had not known what to do for money. The past 
claims that he had b( 5 en unable to pay pressed more heavily 
upon him day by day ; and in this month of Sej)tcmber his 
condition liad grown desperate. Many an anxious hour did 
ho and his mother spend together, plotting as to what could 
bo done. Once let an exposure come, and the probability 
was that May would seize it as a plea for retracting her 
word, and the Squire to u2)hold hei\ Lady Lydia was her son’s 
only confidante : and she but a partial one. Jarvis gave her 
no details ; and did not tell her the worst of his embarrass- 
ments. My lady had been at her wits’-end many a time 
before, contriving how to do the best for him in his troubles ; 
but never so completely as now, when the glorious prospect 
of the marriage with the heiress had become a certainty, and 
must, by hook or by crook, be allowed to go on to com- 
pletion. To draw money from a ^ flint would haye been 
as possible as to get it, now or* hereafter, from Sii; 
Dene. Nevertheless, had it must be, even though the 
moans used were desperate. Desperate cases (the reader 
must pardon us for repeating the proverb) require desjjerate 
remedies. 

The bright Sei)tember sunshine lay on the London streets, 
as a lum ■ ering hackney coach passed on its way slowly from 
a fashionable hotel at the West End to Lincoln’s Inn. It 
drew up before a door in Old Square ; and Ca2)tain Clan- 
waring stepped out of it. His black moustache was charm- 
ingly curled: his whiskers shone; his appearance was 
altogether that of a stylish buck of the day. 

Throwing his faro to the old coachman — the captain began 
to toil to the uppef chambers of the house. He anatlomatizcd 
the stairs a little, and struck his cane round once or twice 
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angrily. Arrived at tlie last flight, a door faced liini, hearing 
a harrister's name on its pjinels. *'• Mr. Otto Cdanwaring.” 

Otto ( lanwaring worked as iniieli during the vacation 
as he did in term time. Jarvis, going straight in witliout 
the ceremony of knocking, found him with a law parelimcnt 
s]>rcad out before him on tlie table, and his head bent over 
it ]>etween his hands. Su2)posing it was only his clerk who 
liad come in, Otto did not look round. 

“ Wliat a deuced long way it is, up these stairs, Otto ! 
It's my belief you've had another flight added on, since I 
Avas here last.” ' 

U}) Avent Otto’s head Avith a start. “ Why, Jarvis ! ” 

Laugliing a little in his surjArise, the barrister rose and 
lield out his liand to his brother. Jarvis resigned to it tlici 
tijAS of his fingers encased in their delicate straAV-coloiired 
kid. Tlie contrast between the brothers Aras remarkable. 
Tiic one ^j.i 11 , handsome, elegant, attired in all the Inaght of 
the fasliion ; tlie otlier, little and jdain, his clotlics of homely 
grey, and somewhat shab]>y. 

“ Hoav hot you feel t^a here !” remarked Jarvis, sinking 
languidly into a chair on tlie other side of the table. 

Eooins up in the roof are ahvays hottest,’’ rejAlicd Otto. 

“ And highest. Why don’t you move loAver down ? ” 

This suits my lAoeket best, Jarvis. When did you come 
11 J) to tOAAUl ? ” 

‘‘Night mail,” shortly answered Jarvis. 

“ AP well at the Depc ? ” 

. “ Passably,” yaAvnerf J arvis. “ Old man gets more crotchety 

tiian ever. Shuts himself iija in his chambers for days at 
a time. Lets nobody go in, at all hardly excej)t Gander.” 

Otto, who had resumed his seat, bent his head on his work 
again. Tha<; Jaiwis never condescended to trouble his 
chambers unless for some jAurpose of his own Avas a fact 
jiroved long ago ; and Otto knew he had only to be quiet to 
hear it. He would not inquire : not at all approving'^of these 
missions of Jarvis. The probability was that he had come 
now to try and borrow money, or to badger him into accept- 
ing a bill. ^ In the latter, Jarvis had never yet succeeded: 
the barrister was too cautious. * 

Leaning a little forward on his chair, and lightly tapping 
the table'^’with his cane, sat the captain. Either he had 
nothing to say, and had actually come from the West End 
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merely to Vliilc away an idle moment, or else he was taking 
a long time to say it. In flourishing his cane, he happened 
to tap a letter lying amongstothcr letters, ^nd the tap flirted 
it upwards and turned it over. The direction ca ight the 
eyes of Jarvis, somewhat awakening them from their lazy 
iuditrerence. 

That’s Tom Clanwaring’s writing, Otto ? ” 

Otto quietly lifted his face, “That? Yes. I had the 
letter tliis morning.” 

Jarvis curled liis lip. “ I wonder you snffTor him to corre- 
si)ond Vith you ! ” 

“ He is welcome to correspond with me if he likes. That’s 
the first letter, however, that I have received from him.” 

Jarvis wished to know what the letter was about, but did 
not ask. His brother had a civil way of declining information, 
if it suited him to withhold it. The next moment, Otto 
sjioke ; quite readily. 

“ Tom writes to ask me if I will tell him liow things are 
going on in his old home. He says he can get no news 
whatever. No one writes to him.” 

“ What does it concern him, how things are going on ? ” 
growled Jarvis. 

“ I suppose he possesses ordinary memory and affection,” 
returned Otto. “ The way Ikun was treated amongst us all 
that time was an infernal shame.” 

“You didn’t do much towards it, at any rate,” retorted 
Jarvis. “Given you your way, and, you’d just hate shut 
your eyes to everything, and kept the fellow where he waw.”* 

“ Of course I would. And Tve not forgiven myself yc^t 
for having b(icn the means of Ltting out that report about 
the Trailing Indian. No, and not forgiven some of the rest 
of you cither, for taking it up in the manner ^ou did. It 
was a cowardly shame.” 

“ Perh ^jis you’d like, to say it ought to have been huslied 
up ? That the fellow should have been lot off scot-free ? ” 

“ One man may walk into the house while another may 
not look over the hedge,” remarked Otto. “ Had you or I 
been found out in a bit of a scrape, Jarvis, nolhi ng would 
haTO been said. Not that I have anything to do with such 
scrapes, thank goodness.” ’ ^ 

Which almost ^sounded as if Jarvis had. The latter 
answered sharply. 
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‘‘ Ho had heeu the hauo of the house long enough. It was 
time ho went out of it.” 

“ Well, I SCO UQ reason for his being sent to Coventry, 
now, in the way you all seem to be sending him. Just an 
answer to his letters once in a way, telling him how Sir 
Dene is, would not harm any of you.” 

(\xi)tain Clanwaring threw l)ack his head and waved his 
scented handkerchief ; as if to wave off anytliing as low as 
Tom (lanwaring that might come between the wind and his 
nobility. 

“ I would not condescend to write to the goat if Ivj were 
dying. One would think you might employ your leisure 
better, Otto ! ” 

“ lt\s not the first time my leisure will have been taken 
up in doing work neglected by others,” (piietly replied Otto. 

“Just as you please, of course,” was the rejoinder of 
Jarvis, sc9rnfully delivered, as if the subject were altogether 
boneatli him. 

A silence ensued. The caj)tain leaned back in his chair, 
softly whistling. Otto turned over a leaf of his parchment, 
and made a pencil mark on its margin. Presently ho spoke 
again. 

“ lias that Emma Geach come back, Jarvis ? ” 

“ I’ve not heard of it.” 

“ I wonder where she is.” 

“ Don’t know. There was a report in the summer that 
she war in Ireland.” 

“ Oh,” said Otto. And went on with his reading again. 

“ How is it you’ve not been down at all this year V ” asked 
Jarvis, tapjxing his boot. 

“ I have had a good bit of work one way or another, and 
thought I cordd not do better than stick to it. Holidays 
run away both with time and money : I cannot well afford 
either yet. Talking of money, Jarvis — has that thief been 
discovered yet ? ” 

“What thief?” 

“ You know. He who stole the bag out of Sir Dene’s 
secretary op New-Year’s Day. You were going to follow 
up some suspicion upon the point. Did you do so ? ” 

“ No. At least— I did what I could, l)ut it was not 
enough. ^ Nothing has come to light.” 

“ And nothing will until Black confesses,” observed Otto. 
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“ He was llic tliief. If I were down there, and Sir Dene 
would let me have the hffndling of it, I’d risk iiiy reputation 
on bringing it liomc to tlic ijian in a weel^” 

Jarvis leaned his dark face forward, and looked lutrd at 
his brother. The indiilerenco on his countenance had given 
j)lace to what seemed quite like alarm. 

“ Don't meddle ivith it, Otto. You might do^incalculablc 
harm. At least, tlie harm of condemning tlic thing to remain 
for ever in its present obscurity. It was not Black. It 
was no more Black than it was you or me.V 

you still an interest in warding suspicion off 
Black V ” questioned Otto. 

“ I ! Why, what interest did I ever have in doing that? ” 
retorted Jarvis, as if he had forgotten so much of the past. 

“ That tobacco debt of yours.” 

“Oh — that! Ay, I remember. Tliat has been settled 
long ago, and a fresh score run uj),” added Jarvjs, liglitly 
laughing. “ Sec here, Otto,” ho continued seriously, “ I 
have a private reason of my own for wisliing the facts con- 
nected with that matter to be brought to light. In my own 
mind 1 am as sure who it was as though I had seen the 
money taken. Give mo time and 111 track it home to the 
right one yet.” 

“ Can’t you tell mo who it was ? ” 

“No. No. And if I did, it would not particularly 
interest you.” 

“ Black’s wife’s dead, I hear.” 

“ Went oft* two or three months ago,” carelessly rejoined* 
Jarvis. “1 don’t think Black will last very long, fto 
seems to bo almost on his last legs.” 

“ And how arc the Arde Hall people ? ” continued Otto, 
j)rivatcly wishing his idle brother would take kimsclf away, 
and leave him to his work. “ How’s May ? ” 

“ Tlio^ are all right.. May is engaged to me.” 

“ No !•” exclaimed Otto, darting a quiet glance at the 
captain. 

“ Sh(* is. Why need you be so surprised ? ” 

“Because, to tell the truth, I thought she’d nqji^er consent 
to .have you,” said Otto, candidly. Ho did not add tho 
other thought, though, that lay in his* mind : “ ^ho cared 
only for Tom Clailwaring.” 

“ Much indebted for your good opinion,” derisively spoke 
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Jarvis. “ Slio has consented, and so you were wrong, you 
see. As for me, I’m glad .the matter’s set at rest : 1 have 
been dangling after her long en'^ngh.'’ 

“I congratulate you, Jarvis. May Ardc is the sweetest 
girl I know.” 

“ Thank you. Yes, the prosj>ect is not ^)ad,” com^Jacently 
continued the cai)tain. “ Ten thousand ^pounds settled on 
her ; ten thousand pounds to be handed over to me on tlie 
wedding-day. And all the rest of the property, including 
the Hall, when tlio old people fall in.” 

“A widely different prospect from mine — who iiavc to 
work liard for my bread-and-cheese : and 2 )rol?ably will have 
to work to the end,” returned Otto, with good-natured 
cheerfulness. “ You were born, I take it, under a luckier 
star than I, Jarvis.” 

Jarvis slightly nodded his head, and took another look at 
his handsc-me boots. In his oj)inion tliero could not be a 
more unlucky star than one that entailed work of any sort. 
They were interrujited by a knock at the door. 

“ Come in,” called out the barrister. 

A little bald-headed gentleman dressed in black, with a 
broad frill standing out from his shirt front, and a heavy 
bunch of seals hanging, answered the mandate. 

“ Oh ! I’m so ghid to find you in, Mr. Clan waring,” he 
said, standing with tlie door in liis hand. ‘‘ Don’t disturb 
yourself. The serjeant is obliged to forestal th(i hour fixed 
for the 'consultation, and name an earlier one. Four o’clock 
instead of six. Will it suit you?” 

Otto considered. At four o’clock tliat afternoon he had 
intended to proceed elsewheio on business. It was, however, 
no appointment, and he could take another time for it. 

“I Bupposd it must suit me, Mr. Lake,” ho said aloud. 
“ Yes. I’ll be over at the serjeant’s chambers at four.” 

“ That’s all, then, Mr. Clanwaring. Four o’clock precisely, 
jdcaso. I’ve been to the other two. Good-morning.” 

That was the great Serjeant Sterndale’s chief clerk,” 
observed Otto to his brother. “ Lake is the cleverest 
little man iu Lincoln’s Inn. Three parts of those written 
opinions of the serjeant’s, so renowned for their depth a‘ad 
wisdom, are his. It’s said he gets twelve hundred a-year 
salary.” 

Silence set in again. Captain Clanwaring was in a brown 
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study ; the barrister weirt on with his parchment. The hot 
sunshine was lying on the room. 

“ I am in an awful mess, Utto. " 

The acknowledgment sounded so strange after the recent 
declaration of glowing prospects, and perhaps was so un- 
expected, that Ott) looked across as if he hardly believed 
his cars. 

“ Debts again ? ” 

Jarvis nodded. “ Nearly done to death with «L.em.” 

“ That’s what he has come about, is it,” thought Otto. 
“ I can’t help you, Jarvis,” he said aloud, forestalling any 
re(picst of the sort. * “ It’s as much as I can do to pay my 
own way.” 

“ No one asked you to,” retorted Jarvis. “ I believe I 
shall be able to help myself.” 

Otto silently wondered how. 

“ Do you know anything of a man named Pale 

“ Pale, the money-lender? Yes, I know him.” 

‘‘ Had transactions with him yourself, perhaps ? ” went on 
Jarvis. 

“Never. Not in the way you mean. Why do you ask 
about him ? ” 

“ I want you to tell me, if you can, whether, or not, he is 
a man whose discretion may be depended on. Is he one 
who would keep a client’s counsel ? — or would he go blab- 
bing of business to other people ? ” ^ 

“ I should think his discretion niight bo quite depended, 
on. It is the impression he gives mo. I don’t know mubh 
about liim.” 

“ Might be trusted then, you think? ” 

“ Y^es, I do.” 

“ What’s his precise line of business, this Pale ? ” 

“ Lend ' ng money.” 

“ Of t;purse. But what upon ? Post-obits ? — and promis- 
sory notes ? — and ” 

“Uj)on anything,” interrupted Otto. “All’s fish that 
comes lo Pale’s net.” 

“ Just what I heard. Has heaps of property in his hands. 
Plate and diamonds, and things of that kind.” 

“ I dare say. Sure to have.” 

“ Exacts hard terms, no doubt ? ” 

“They all .do that. I don’t suppose Pale’s worse than 
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othorff. ]^or wliat he is, ,,they say he is toloral)ly fair- 
dealing.” 

“ Where does ho live, this man ? ” 

“ His rooms arc in Pall Mall.” 

“ Got a hea}) of clerks there V ” qncstioyed Jarvis, his face 
assuming a moody look, as if it did not vloaso him that Mr. 
I’ale should have ‘‘ a heap ” of clerks. “ Eh ? ” 

“ Got some, I suppose. I liave never been there.” 

“ Why, I imdeystood you to imply that you liad done busi- 
ness with him ! ” exclaimed Jarvis, lifting his eyes. > 

“ My business with him had notliing to do witli money- 
lending. It was of so strictly private a nature that I j)re- 
ferr(‘d to find him out at his own residence, rather than go 
to liis businc'ss rooms.” 

Jarvis paused a moment. “Where is his private resi- 
dence'?” ^ 

“ In Goodman’s Fields?” 

“ W]](‘n' the deuce is Goodman’s Fields ? ” 

“ Esist-ond way. Towards Whitechapel.” 

“ Oil,” said Jarvis. 

“ Are you goitig to get money from liim, Jarvis ? ” 

“Well, he ” Another pause. “Tie ]ias Ix'en recom- 

mended to 1110 as a man likely to lend some. I think 1 shall 
try him.” 

“ ire’ll want first-rate secui-ity. I \varn you of that.” 

“ As.Jf the fraternity didn’t all want that — and bo hanged 
io 'em ! ” growded Jarvis. 

“ Shall you be able to give it ? ” 

“ I shall give him a bill three months backed by a good 
name,” replied Jarvis, after stopping to consider whether ho 
should answo'* the question or not. “ An undeniably good 
name ; safe as the Bank of England.” 

“ And how do you propose to take uj) the bill at the end 
of three months ? ” 

“ With some of the money that will come to me on my 
marriage. The knot will have been tied before that.” 

Otto Clapwaring laid down his pencil and looked at 
liis brother. Every feeling of justice within him felt 
outraged. 

“ J arvfb — it is of course your business ; not mine. But I 
would suffer any trouble ratlicr than so foredestine Mary 
Aide’s money. It will be desecration.” 
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“Shell never know it. You needn’t preach. I sliould 
only do it under compulsion^” 

“ Suppose the marriage sliould never come ofF ? ” 

Jarvis turned red with anger at the supposition. “Sup- 
pose the sun never sets ? ” said he, wrathfully. “ Keep your 
croaking to yourst If, Otto. And, here — tell me how I am 
to ferret out this lOUSc of Palo’s. IfIdon’t*find him in 
Pall Mall, I may gf there.” 

Otto wrote down the directions, his bro^fier^ standing be- 
side Lr^n to look on. “ And you think he may be trusted to 
Iceep dark ? ” repeated Jarvis, as he took the paper. 

“ Certainly I do. ’Most money-lenders may be trusted for 
that. It is their interest to be silent,” added Otto. And 
tlio captain departed without the ceremony of saying good- 
morning. 

“ Curious that he should harp so upon seci^ecy when 
sccrec.y’s the rule,” thouglit the barrister, as the other went 
down. “ Ho must have some especially urgent motive for 
wishing it. I should like to know whose that other name 
is. Curious, too, that I should be going to pay Mr. Pale a 
visit myself to-day or to-morrow.” 

Hut that ho was so reticent by nature, and j)crhaps also 
that he could not hold his brother in any favour, Otto might 
have mentioned the latter fact. He was engaged in the 
friendly office (unofficially) of trying to establish the 
iimocencc of a young man upon whoip a suspicion of forgery 
rested. Mr. Pale could materially aid him if he would, but. 
to get him to do so was difficult. It was altogether a matter 
of groat delicacy. 

The day went on. At four o’clock, Otto Clanwaring 
attended the chambers of Mr. Serjeant Stcrndalc. The con- 
sultation lasted until six, after which Otto took his frugal 
dinner, c nsi sting of lamb chops and potatoes, su2)2)lied by 
his laundress. To save cost, he lived in his chambers. 
Then he indulged himself in his pipe, sitting at the open 
window in the twilight while he smoked it, and glancing, 
while he thought, at the redness left in the wci^ern sky by 
the setting sun. 

With his methodical habits, his industry, and his anxiety 
to use every minute of his time, the barrister’s •evenings 
were generally appropriated beforehand to some work or 
othm\ This evening was an exception : changing the con- 
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siiltiition hour had thrown tilings ont of thcdr groove. When 
his pijie was smoked, Otto sat on, feeling himself at liberty 
for the evening, and accordingly something like a fish out 
of watc‘r. 

Why shonhl I not go down to Pale’s ^low ? ” he suddenly 
exclaimed. “I will. He’s almost sure tf) be at home. And 
it will save time to-morrow.” t 

Descending the stairs and passing 0 )it of the S(piart', luj 
got into tn. Line of jirincipal thoroughfares, jiivferring tlieir 
cheerful route to that of the quieti^i/ and more ''J)S(‘nre, 
streets. A good many peophi were abioad that genial even- 
ing: hot London strolling out for a breatJi of air. Half-way 
down (1i(‘apside there was a sto})pag(i on tlui pavtuuent, 
caused by a crowd gatliering round a man who had fallen 
down in a real or pretended fit. Otto was t lbowing his 
way through it, just as a girl was elbowing liers the other 
way. They met face to face, under the broad glare; of a 
silversmith’s shop, and Otto Clanwaring exclaimed with sur- 
prise. It was Emma Geach. 

‘‘ Where have you sprung from? — from over tlie seas?” 
he asked, tlie little bit of information given him by tiarvis 
that day, as to her being in Ireland, flashing into his mind. 

“ From over tin; seas or out of the (;arth,” she answered in 
her ordinary light and free tones. How are all the folks 
• in your country, Mr. OlanwaringV” 

“ AVhat have you been doing with yourself, and where 
Jiavo you been hiding*' all this time?” returned Otto, passing 
o <er h(!r joking question for what it was worth. 

“ I’ve been in a trance^” said the girl, saucily. “ Just 
come out of it.” 

“ Do you know that your old home has had a loss ? ” con- 
tinued Otto, determined to ask no more questions and receive 
chaffing answers. “ Black’s wife is dead, poor thing.” 

“Yes, I know it,” replied the girl, her voice and face both 
passing into sadness. “ I should ha’ liked to sec her again. 
But slie’s hotter off.” 

“ Wlicn are you going hack to the Trailing Indian ? ” 

“ Tliat’s kmid tlio doubtfuls, sir. Maybe sometime, inayho 
never. I get a bit o’ news o’ the old place once in a way ; 
hut I do.i’t get mucli. It have been to\d to me that Sir 
Dene’s breaking fast.” 

“ I fear he is.” 
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1)0 the Ardos? V she suddenly asked. 

“ Oh, they are all well. Miss May’s thinking of getting 
married.” 

“is she?” was the remark, evidently given in surprise. 
“ And wlio be it t(j^ sir ? Young Squire Scropc ? ” 

“ Can’t toll,” shojtly returned Otto, for it was by no means 
his wish to talk oi, family matters to this daiijff^el : indeed, 
the remark about IVlj ly had slipped from him unintentionally. 
“ Are you living in; London ?” 

“ I’m lodging in \ t— -just now. And thel’e’s my landlady 
a-waitifig for me, a^d looking daggers at this hindrance,” 
she added, “ for we lx.; in a hurry to get home. Her son met 
with an accident down at the docks to-day, and she asked 
mo to go along of her to see him.” 

Otto ( daiiAvaring turned at the words, and saw a decent 
woman standing a few paces off. Before he could add 
another word, Miss (leach had slipped away, and j<)ined her. 
They pass(al up Chea2)sidt) together, the girl throwing a nod 
and a good-night to Otto in her freedom. He went on his 
way, his mind full of the encounter. 

“ I sui)pose she has been in Ireland and come back from 
it,” ran his thoughts. “ She looks well, wherever she may 
have been.” 

Pursuing his route on foot, by the time he reached his 
destination, which lay in the neighbourhood of Mansell 
Street, he felt somewhat fagged, and devoutly hojjcd Mr. 
Pale would be at home, so that he nfight not have Bad his 
walk for nothing. The money-lender’s house was little to 
look at outwardly; it formed the side of a small 2)aved 
court, the op2>osite side being a dead wall. The court was 
no thoroughfare, and no one had any business there, unless 
it was witli Mr. Pale’s homestead. In fact, it was altogether 
as 2)rivatr‘ a 2)hice as might be found in the heart of London. 
The dooi, level with the pavement, was in the middle of the 
dwelling^ a window on either side of it. 

“ Oh, come, I think he is at home,” said Otto Clan waring, 
seeing .. strong light shining behind the white blind of the 
first window, as he turned uj) the court. For M'. Pale was 
a b.j-chelor, and the family consisted of himself alone. 

Now, ])erha2)S for the reason that the court was considered 
sufficiently secluded ; or else through some carelessness of 
a servant, *tho white blind had not been drawn down to its 

•Dene Hollow. 
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full oxfoTil. Voiietiaii blinds ran across tlio bottom oi tlio 
window ; and the wliito blind loft about three or four inches 
of space uncovered. The t)liiuls were open, so that the room 
was ex2>osed to view. 

Otto Clanwaring halted, and glanced in. Not from any 
intention of sjiying — whatever might oe Ahe failings of some 
of his family in this res2)cct, ho was too Aionest for anything 
of the sort — but simply to assure him/elf that tlie money- 
lender wjis at liome. Yes. There satf Mr. Pale ; liis grt^y 
hair close'^ to' a brilliant himj). At th^ same small round 
table sat another man, to wliom Otto’s (;/es natural! yd urn ed. 
It was (_ 'a2)taiu ( Ian waring. < 

It is to be feared tliat Mr. Otto Clanwaring broke into 
an unorthodox word. Very far iiuhaal was it from liis 2>ur- 
posc to interfere in any way with his b]*other’s aifairs ; he 
would a great deal rather keex) aloof from th(un : and cer- 
tainly tlj,e j)0ssi!)ility that Jarvis might choose this night 
hour for a visit to IMr. I^rle had not so mucli as occurred to 
liini. After all, Otto felt that he might have taken his walk 
for no tiling. 

If I thouglit that his liusiness was likely to bo over soon, 
I'd wait about in some back-street and conic again after lie 
has left,” soliloquized Otto. It wouldn’t do to let him see 
me ; he’d juni}) to the conclusion that I had come down to 
sny upon him: Jarvis was always susiiicious. Wonder if 
he’ll be long?” 

StiP with no idea of prying, only to gather a hint, if pos- 
sible, as to whether the iuteryiew was, or was not, coming to 
an end, Otto looked in again. They were seated facing eacih 
other at the table, and very near the window, for the room 
was small. It almost seemed as if Otto made a third at the 
meeting, so close and distinct was everything. 

He gave a sudden start. A start of simple astonishment 
in the first jJace. Mr. Pale, lifting something under the 
lamp, and gently waving it, a flood of dazzling light flashed 
forth. Otto recognized the faiiiily diamond case, with Sir 
Dene’s arms upon it, and the family diamonds. 

Only astonishment at first. It was succeeded by a sensa- 
tion of dismay, bringing pain and shame with it. ,Too 
surely he drew tile right conclusion : Jarvis was raising 
money on the ( Jan waring diamonds. 

Valuable diamonds. Worth at the least some five or six 
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thousand pounds. They had not Been the light since the 
death of Sir Dene’s with, bo many years ago. They went 
v/it]i the title, and would Jaj)se to you^g Dene when lie 
should come into it. 

“ Has he dolcn them ? ” wondered Otto, bitterly, wiping 
from his face th^ moisture which shame had brought out 
tliere. But no : o^dy for a moment did he thinh so ill as 
that : good sense 1 d him to what was in fact the truth — 
Lady Lydia had Ic t them to him for his teinporary need. 
But she must hav( done it without the Qogifizance of Sir ^ 
D(iiuj : ,so it was n t much better than stealing, after all. 
Otto felt that he woi.ld rather have lost his right arm than 
see this. 

Tlie impulse crossed him to go in, denounce Jarvis for 
a villain, and secure tlic jewels from desecration. Only for 
an instant. He saw how impolitic such a course would be ; 
how much worse it would make it all. No, |herc was 
nothing for it but to be silent ; to bo a tacit party to the 
transaction, and to hug his sliame closely. 

lie continued looking, lie saw no meanness in doing so 
now, Mr. Pale clasped the case again — Otto heard the sliarj) 
(dick wliero 1)0 stood — put it inside a small bureau, and 
brought back some bank-notes from the same receptacle. 
Not many ; three or four in all. Then lie wrote out a 
che(][ue ; and handed both cheque and notes to Jarvis. What 
the amount in tlie whole was Otto could not sec — Jind resented’ 
the doubt. The next thing, Jarvi^ wrote sometliing, of 
which Mr. Pale took possession. This seemed to complet(i* 
the transa(;tion ; Capt.ain Clanwaring rose, and was coming 
swiftly forth. 

The barrister glided out of the court, and bolted into the 
dark passage of a friendly shop that was pitting up its 
shutters. The blow had struck homo to the family pride of 
Otto Ch nwaring. 
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( HAPTER XII. 

LADY LYDIA’S DIPLOMACY. 

A VERY gentle knocking came to Sir Difne’s chamber-door. 
Gander stoed there, in the dull light of pic November morn- 
ing. If my bell does not ‘ing, call i| ic at nine o’clock,” 
had been'^5’v Dene’s orders to Gander' the previous night. 
Very unusual orders indeed. ^ ^ 

For Sir Dene, unless actually ill, li.cd to bo up betimes 
as of yore. The once hale old man was breaking fast : 
more than age was telling upon him. Generally speaking, 
his bell rang for his hot water long before eight o’clock. 

He had felt out of sorts the previous day. “ Not ill, but 
out of sorts,” he had answered when questioned. News 
had come'" in of a sad stage-coach accident on tlic awkward 
old bridge at Powick : and it had recalled to Sir Dene all 
the past accidents of Dene Hollow. Not that the matter 
needed recalling : more or less, it was ever present with him. 

The knocking was repeated, rather louder than before. 

“ Come in, then. Can’t ye hear ? ” 

By which irritable answer Gander found his master must 
have spoken before. The feeble voice liad failed to reach 
him. In went the old serving-man — for Gander Iiimself 
was growing tolerably old now — in the striped jacket he 
alwayj^, winter and •.Yammer, wore in the morning. Sir 
Done raised his head from the iullow. 

“Where’s my hot water?” For Gander had come in 
empty-handed. 

“I’ve not ^brought it. Sir Done. I thought maybe ye’d 
take a bit of breakfast afore stirring, this morning.” 

Now Sir Dene was feeling weak and feverish : almost as 
though he should like some breakfast before getj;ing up. 
But he had an unconquerable aversion to giving way. 

“ I don’t know, Gander. I like to be up and doing as 
long as I can.” 

“It’s a I'Cgular sharp morning, Sir Dene. Wind nor’- 
east, and enough to. cut one in two. Air bleak, and as dull 
as ditchwater.” 

“Is it? We don’t have the fine weather we used to 
have,” remarked Sir Dene — as many another old man is apt 
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to say and think. “ No fcight dnys now, Gander : no clear, 
sparkling frost. What’s became of it all ?#” 

“It have been a dull autumn; and it seems to b; setting 
^ in for a dull winh^r,” returned Gander. “ I’ll bring you u}) 
* a cup o’ tea, Sir Dcio. It’ll do ye good.” 

Quitting the chamber before Sir Dene coulcl make any 
..objection, he reappe ared with a small tray, on it a ciij) of 
tea, hot buttered tof'st, and an egg. Sir Dene saf up, took 
some of the tea, and ^then lay down again. 

“ YoTt’ll try a bit tlic toast, sir ? ” 

A slight wave of t.\e liand answered him. Gander, who 
must have been ill indeed not to relish his own breakfast, 
pressed it with concern. 

“ I’ve no appetite, Gander. I think my time’s coming at 
last.” 

Gander understood the allusion, and felt a little uncom- 
fortable. As ho stood looking down at Sir Dene, he savr 
tliat tlie once fresh and healthy face had an unusual pallor 
upon it this morning. 

“You’ll be l)etter after breakfast, Sir Dene. It’s this 
nasty grey cast-winded morning that is upsetting everybody. 
I wish you’d try the toast, sir.” 

“ Squire Ardc paid me a visit in the night. Gander. I 
think we shall soon be together again.” 

Gander could not make out what Sir Dene was rambling 
about. He had drawn up the blinds fw|d now glanccd«round 
to the grey skies, as if that would help him. ^ 

“ The old squire, you know, Gapder. He looked just as 
he used to look ; had on his pe;'per-and-salt suit, and the 
little old drab overcoat atop. We were having a comfort- 
able chat together, him and me. It was like old times.” 

“ It must ha’ been a dream. Sir Dene.” 

“Well, I supjiosc it. was. But it seemed very real. We 
were as happy as kingfishers, chatting together. It seemed 
good to be with him.” 

“ Yov.r toast will be cold. Sir Dene,” said Gander, growing 
more and more uncomfortable. • 

“ Won’t bo long, I take it, Gander, before I go to him. 
It’s getting almost time. God knows best. But ^I don’t 
think it’ll be long.”* 

Having drunk the rest of the tea. Gander put some toast 
into ^the old mam’s hand in exchange for the cup. Sir Dene 
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ate it, 2)cr]iaj)S lialf uncoiiRcioufily. ' NcvcrtliclesFi, he secanod 
better jifter it, and said ho woukl take some more tea,. 

It was tliat dratted coach, overturning itself on IN^wiek 
Bridge, as upset liim,’* Rolilo(piizcd Gande* , going out with 
the cup. ‘‘But tliere’s times now wlien /he’s not a bit like 
himself, ^ancy his saying lie’vo had a visit from old 
Arde!" * ^ f 

The peatman’s ring echoed through Ftlie liall as Gander 
cross(ul it : and ,iChe locked bag was ttikcn up as usual to 
Lady Lydia. In going back with the ^ja. Gander halted at 
my lady’s door to inquire if there wfre any letters for his 
master. 

Two. Sir Done looked at the bandwriting as he si])pcd 
his tea. They were from two of his grandchildren: Dene 
th() heir, and Otto the barrister. Laying tluau on the 
counterp^pe unopened, he took up another bit of toast, tho 
faithful servant standing by. 

“ Ay. They think it right to show tho old grandfather 
that tliey don’t forget him, these young blades! But there’s 
one of ’em never writes. Gander.” 

Gander knew quite well to whom this alluded. Sir Dene 
^vas in tho habit of talking to him of matters that ho never 
mentioned to other people. 

“ Well, Sir Dene, -I’ve said it afore, and I says it again — 
my opinion is, that Mr. Tom have wrote, and his letter must 
ha’ dropped into tlic gca in crossing it.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” peevishly cried Sir Dene. “ Letters don’t 
get lost like that.” 

“ ’Tain’t like Mr. d’oni 4 o bear malice ; and I know ho 
bear it. I’d wTite him a wwd, Sir Dene, if I w\as you, 
and tell hinf-to come. Likely, he don’t dare to move Avith- 
out a word from you.” 

It was just what had been hovering in Sir Dene’s mind 
for some weeks past. Perhaps it w^anted but a wT/rd to put 
it into practice. “ I think I will,” he said. “ lie has been 
banished long enough to punish him. I’ll do it ns soon as 
I’m up, Gatuder.” 

And, having an object to accomplish, Sir Dene got up at 
once, ^hen shaved and dressed, he sat doAvn by tho 
blazing fire in the next room, and penned Tom a letter of 
rfic.all, short, kind, and 2>eremptory. llis hands >;hook, but 
the words Avero clear. Folding it up, he sealed it Avitli g big 
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red seal and stamped the Clanwariug arms, Gander 

liolding the liglitod taper. Tlicn lie began to addn^ss it. 

“ Tom Clamvaring, Esqnire.” Tims far Lad .Cir Deno 
proceeded, Avlien^o looked up. 

What’s the direction, Gander? ” 

“ I’m sure I don’t know,” said Gander. “ I heard it once 
— a phic(i with a erackjaw name.” 

Sir Jlene laid dov’ii the pen in consternation. Was Tom 
ill some unknown r( gion of Ireland where he ^jounl neither 
bo written to nor get at? Eeassurance came to Sir Dene. 

“ My lady must k iow'. Gander. It’s where some of her 
people lived. Go and ask luir for it.” 

x'.way went Gander. Never a suspicion of any treachery 
on my lady’s 2>art, in regard to Tom, had occurred to this 
simple man and liis simjile master. Simple in all confiding 
honour. My lady and her eldest son were cosily sitting 
together at a well-sjiread breakfast-table, by a blftzing fire. 
My lady in a brown “ saque,” the pattern of which might 
have been taken from a i)illow-caso ; Jarvis in a flowery 
di'essing-gown. Tlicir conversation was brought to a stand- 
still as the servant went in. 

“ My lady, will you be so good as to give mo Mr. Tom’s 
direction?” 

For answer, my lady, a little taken aback, stared at Gander 
up and down. 

“ Sir Done has sent mo for it,” added the man. 

“What does Sir Done want with i!f ” she questioned. 

“ I boli(!ve it’s to address a letter to him,” said Gandtu*, 
who never was too obliging to my lady. “ Sir Dene is 
waiting for it now, jdease.” 

Quito equal to the occasion Avas Lady Lydijj,, without the 
helj) of that glance from her son. “I must search my desk 
for it, I jiulcr. My best regards to Sir Done, and I’ll send 
it to him almost immediately.” 

“ The goat is being recalled,” remarked Jarvis, when they 
were clone. 

“ I dare say. He is not coming, though.” 

“ It would hardly bo policy. You must fail* to find the 
address,” 

“ I’ll give onc« that Avon’t r(*.ach him,” Avhisprted Lady 
Lydia. • 

She soon appeared in Sir Deue’s room, and found him 
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restlessly >vaiting— for lie retained, a great deal of his old 
impatience still. On a piece of jiaper in her hand was 
written a long address that GtV'ndor might liave decidedly 
pronounced to bo ‘‘ crackjaw.” 

“ Dear Sir Dene ! How are you to-da^: Tom’s address, 
do you want ? Here it is.” 

Sir Dene^i’cad it over, and slowly copied it. 

‘•You take care of this and i)ost it when you arc at Wor- 
cester* to^lay. Gander,” said ho, handing the letter to the 
man. ^ 

“ It can go in the hag, Sir Dene,” inteTposcid niy lady. 
“ I sliall have letters myself to send ofl^ to-day.” 

‘‘ Gamhr-’s going to Worcester, and will post it the;'o,” 
pcii'sisted Sir Dene, really from no other motive than a s])ice 
of obstinacy. And Lady Lydia turned greiai as she.' thouglit 
how very near tlic^ hdter would liavc^ been to reaching Tom, 
but for h(jf ])recaution in regard to tlie address. 

“ Have you been writing to Tom at last, Sir Dene V ” 

“I’ve been writing for him to come liome, Lydiji : he has 
been banished long enough. I can’t ludp it if it oihrids you. 
I don’t think — I don’t think I shall he very much long<r* 
among you all, and 1 should like to have him liere. He 
Avas poor Geoff’s legacy to me, you know.” 

“ Oil, Sir Done, don’t say that. You Avill be amongst us 
. for years yet, I hope.” 

“ I think not. I’ve been with old Scpiire Arde tliia-o 
])art.s (/' the night : a /oken, I take it, that T shall soon be 
wjth him in naility.” 

Lady Lydia stared a little, and glanced at (hinder. 

“ I liavcn’t much to kiicji'hic here now,” Avent on Sir Dene. 
“ But I should like to live to see Tom at home again.” 

“You hav^i' your letters from Dene and Otto,” observed 
Lady Lydia, by way of passing tlie last remark. “ What do 
they say ” 

“They don’t say much. Dene and Cdiarlcy arc* coming 

for the wedding. Otto Well- I—have not r(;ad Otto’s, 

have I, Gander V ” 

“I didn’t^isec you read it, Sir Dene,” replied Gander, Avho 
AA’^as busying himself about the room. “ The letter’s at yciur 
elbow, si}-.” 

“ It’s not often Otto writes,” remarked Sir DenCv breaking 
the seal of the barrister’s letter. “ His time’s too Avell taken 
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up: if Jarvis had only Zmlf his patience, ’twould he Letter 
for him, Lydia. Otto will mako a name in the world, once 
he works himself into note— get on to be A judge, I shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

“ He was ploiMing, even as a boy,” rather scornfully 
rt joined Lady Lydia. She had no superfluous love for her 
so‘11 Otto. 

Now, look here ! ” cried Sir Dene, as he read his letter. 

“ Here’s Tom been writing from Ireland to OUo to ask how 
I am, and saying he cfiniiot get to hear a ^/ord about Leech- • 
hurst Bene from any one. That was two months ago, Otto 
says. So Tom doesn’t quite forget the old man ! ” 

7 ady Lydia, taking in the sense of the words as well as 
lier anger allowed, felt that she sliould like to annihilate 
that blundering fool Otto. 

“ But why the deuce doesn’t Tom write direct, and ask ? ” 
burst forth Sir Dene. “ It’s his temper keei)s hifn from it ; 
that’s what it is. Ho must have a touch of the Clan waring 
obstinacy, after all ; though poor Geoffry hadn’t. Any way, 
he’ll soon have my letter now. Don’t forget to j^ost it, 
Gander.” 

‘‘ No danger, Sir Dene. I’ll bo too glad to sec Master 
Tom back myself, to forgot it,” added bold Gander for the 
benefit of my lady. “ The house have never been the same 
without him.” 

“ And see that liis room is got ready, and all that, mind. 
Gander.” 

It’s always ready and waiting for him, Sir Dene.” 

“ What else does Otto say, Sir Dene ? ” inquired Lady 
Lydia, with an impassive face. 

What else ? Well, he says he shall hope Jo be down at 
the wedding. There : you may take his letter and read it, 
if you ir .e.” 

The wedding, thus mentioned by Sir Dene’s grandsons 
was that of Captain Clanwaring. For May Arde, yielding 
to persecution (as she regarded it) and fate, had at length 
been won over to mention the possible date. When told by 
her father and mother that it must take placS before the 
year was out, and hade to say xolien^ she answered in her 
desperation, “ Aft<ar Christmas, then.” 

Her co]gscience smote her as she said it ; smote her of sin. 
For, down d§cp in her heart lingered vividly as ever the 
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imapjo uf that scapegrace Tom : aiid in spite of her secret 
prayers, lier tears, her strivings, slie could not tlirnst it out. 
Since that summer evening's visit to tlio Trailing Indian, 
not a douht liad rc'stcd on her mind of T m ( lanwaring’s 
disloyalty to her, and of his utkir worthlessness ; and yet — 
love liim less slie could not. “I may he a])le to forgi^t liini, 
on(*o I am nlarrie<l,'’ she said to herself, over mid over again : 
and as good maiTy Jarvis as any one else ! ” 

And ill a short time after making the concession, May 
ahsolntidy began to look forward to tlui marriages with some- 
thing like satisfaction. Not the marriage itself, ])oor girl; 
hut as a release from uncertainty. The unrest of her life 
Avas so great as to he absolute torment. Thus matters ^ Ore 
arranged to tlui siitisfaction of every one : and on May's part 
there was no thought of drawing back. Sir Dene liked the 
jiroposed union imnuinsi^ly. He privately deemed May a 
great deaf too good for Jarvis: but that was the Allies’ 
business, not his. Lady Ijydia was in the seventh heaven of 
delight; and the S(iuire's wife wrote sundry letters to 
intimate friends, apprising them of the com])leti()Ti of the 
marriage contract between ('ajitain Jarvis Clan waring and 
her beloved daughter, Millicent Mary Arde. Tlie reader 
will therefore readily undiTstand how objectionable Avould 
bo the return of Tom Clanwaiing to arrest tlic stream of 
•events, coursing along so smoothly. 

Onca) got the Avedding over, and he shall come, if it must 
die,” said Lady Lydia t\>‘ Jarvis; “but that must take jilacc 
fir-.t.’^ 

Jarvis resented the intimation. It Avas as much as to 
insinuate that May cared for Tom still, more tlian slie did 
for him : and temper bristled up. The captain Avas a 
very attentive lover ; never a day passed hut he Avould bo 
once or twice at the Hall. But any attimipt to enter on the 
endearments lovers suppose they have a right to offer Avas 
so promptly discouraged by May ; in fact, lie saw tliey Avould 
be so evidently distasteful; that tlie gallant captain pru- 
dently confined liis display of affection to Avarm hand- 
sliakos. NoV and tlien he ran up to town for tliroc or f()ur 
days ; and May avouM again fool free as a bird of the air. * 

Li the' afternoon of the cold and hlejik Novianlier day, 
nuuilioned above, May, well mufllcd up, returned to tlio 
Hall in her father’s open carriage, having been Avith him to 
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WorcoBter. Wlietlier it licr liabitual state of low B])irits 
and tliG inanition they cai\fjcd, Ithat rendered licr diilly, 
certain it was, slie now always felt more or less cohl. Her 
^ errand to Worce^n* had been to the dressmalccrs ; to try on 
* certain dresses tlni-t were being prepared for the wedding. 
Mi;s. Arde, suffering from some temporary indisposition, had 
.remained at lioine. * 

“You look cold, May,’* said the Scpiiro, as he^gave Iiis 
liand to Iielx) her down. > 

“DoY, papa? It is cold. I think I will walk about a 
bit to warm myself, before going in.” 

May’s walking about consisted in a listless sauntering. 
Tiui>^d in lier sad thoughts, she was about to turn in at the 
gate lefiding to the kitchen-garden, when she saw ( Vde, the 
farrier, turn out of tl)c stables. A favourite carriage horse 
of tlie Squire’s was ill at the time. May waited until tlic 
man canio up. 

“ Is old Jack btitter ? ” she asked. 

“ Not much, Miss May. But I hope to have him well 
soon.” 

“ What a cold day it is ! ” cried May ; and she shivered a 
little as she spoke. 

“ Ay, miss,” returned the man. “ It strikes mo we eh all 
have a liard winter of it.” 

“ I hojie not —for tlic sake of the 2 )oor people,” was May’s • 
ansvv(ir. Her sweet brown eyes, a whole flood of sadness 
lying in their depths, went straight but to his. Colo and^ 
Miss May had been on rpiite familiar terms always, so 
say : the result of his sister being the young lady’s attendant. 
Wlicii Miss May was a little tottering damsel, Harry Cole, 
the good-natured, laughing stripling, would tpss the little 
lady “ un to the moon.” They were great friends still, 

“ I hvjar Mr. Tom’s, sent for home, Miss May.” 

A rush of crimson dyed May’s face. Harry Cole, who 
had more innate delicacy than many gentlemen, had stooped 
to i)ick up a stone, and missed the sight. 

“ Indeed,” said May, constraining her voice to indifference. 

While I was at the Dene just now. Gander got in from 
WY)rcester. Ho told me he had been -posting a letter for 
Mr. Tom, that Sit Dene has wrote to call liim hcfiu^ again. 
It’s too bad 1) have kept him over in that Irish place so 
long, Miss May.” 
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“Tliey isay it lias been for punishment, ” returned May, 
playing vitli the latch of fao gate. 

‘‘ I know they say it. Any way, Miss May, that does for 
an excuse. Punishment for what, I wondel^ V ” 

“ All kinds of things wore laid to his cliarge.” 

“ Well, so they were, Miss May. But they didn’t go 
down with them that knew him.” 

May felt as if her life’s blood were coursing about anyhow. 
As Susaii said. Cole had never been able to see a fault in 
Tom Clanwaring. 

“ There was that money, you know. That ims absurd.” 

“ Oh dear, yes,” answered Cole, with a laugh. “ And lots 
more beside that. Some things arc believed in to thi" (lay 
as if they were gospel. Mr. Tom’s one person, and 1 am 
another, Miss May : but I know this — that if it had been 
me, I should have come back and faced my enemies long 
ago. Anj way, I hojx) he’ll soon be hero now.” 

“ Susan has the toothache,” said May, by way of turning 
the subject. 

“Serve her right: why doesn’t she get the tooth taken out?” 
said Colo, who had not very much symiiatliy with Susan : 
she, in right of her superior years, having been accustomed 
to domineer over him from childhood upwards in the most 

unscrupulous manner. “ I’ve told her. Miss May ” 

. “ Is that you, ( Jole ? Como here.” 

Cole turned at the voice, to see the Squire. Touching 
his hat \;o the Squire’s •tlaugh ter, he hastened away. 

Sent for at last, is he ! ” mused May. “ But I don’t 
think ho will dare to come. Oh, dear ! what an unhappy 
thing this life is ! ” 

She went in at once, too miserable to remain out. Utterly 
wretched was she, half reckless; and felt that she would 
give all the chance of future happiness in this life to escape 
from marriage and Jarvis Clanwaring. Not that there was 
the smallest thought that she could do so. Fate was fate, 
and she might not turn aside from it. Susan Cole, her 
aprem held up to her cheek, came forward to meet her in 
the hall. i 

“ Here’s Captain Clanwaring waiting for you in the little 
parlour, Miss May.'’ * 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

OVER THE CLARET-C171\ 

“ It seems very odd, Gander.” 

"“Never an answer of any sort, Mr. Otto,^ neither of 
coming nor writing. Never no more notice took oii’t tluiu if 
it had been dirt.” 

“Well, I cannot understand it.” 

The glitter of plate and glass was on the sujiper-tablo, at 
which Otto Clanwaring sat. He laid down his knife and 
h. . to talk to the old serving-man, the butler at Beechhurst 
Dene,, who stood close to him. Gander’s eager face was 
bent forward under the wax-lights. 

It was the Wednesday before Christmas, and Otto Clan- 
waring had just arrived at tlie Dene for two pufj)oses ; to 
kill, as may be said, two birds with one stone. The one to 
spend, as usual, the Christmas-tide ; the other to assist in 
celebrating the marriage of Captain Clanwaring, 

The wedding was fixed for Tuesday, the twenty-seventh 
of December. Miss Arde had held to her original deter- 
mination — not to bo married before (liristmas. Captain 
Clanwaring pleaded for an earlier period in vain : and was 
at length fain to show himself grateful for the tardy one 
ultimately fixed. So the preparations were put in hand, and 
the invitations sent out. 

Christmas-Day would fall this year on a Sunday. Hits 
was the week preceding it. On Monday, the nineteenth, 
Squire Arde went to London on business connected with his 
daughter’s settlements, and also to procure yie marriage 
licence. He intended to return by the Thursday night’s 
mail so v . to be at home on Friday morning ; which would 
be the day before Christmas-Eve. The Hall was in the full 
swing of preparation for the festivities attendant on the 
wedding. Beechhurst Dene had made ready, too, in anticipa- 
tion of its expected guests. 

Mrs. Letsom and her children had accompanieS Otto from 
Lohdon. It had not been Otto’s intention to quit work until 
the Friday, but lus sister appealed to him to accompany 
her ; and |jho would not start later. Colonel Letsom was in 
India with hjs regiment. They took the day coach to 
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Worcester, and from there drove oyer to the Dchc : reaching 
it as the clocks were striking ten, in a sliarp fall of snow. 

Sir Dene, wealj; in licaHh, snhdued in spirit, but dressed 
with extreme care, as usual, his coat blue, his fine white hair 
powdered, sat in the largo drawing-room-' to receive them. 
Lady Lydia was with him, and also a shrunken-loolting 
little lady in grey silk, with hair as white as Sir Dene’s, and 
wearing a close white net cap, with satin bows. It was Miss 
(lewer : sister of Sir Dene’s late wife. The reader had the 
pleasure of once seeing her — at that stormy interview that 
witnessed the turning out of 2)oor Geoffry. She was con- 
siderably turned seventy ; but she had come posting over in 
her carriage-and-fonr from her residence in GloucGRt(irshire, 
to be 2)rcsent at the first marriage that was to takr' i(iaco 
amidst her grand-nejihews. The nej^hciws and Louisa Let- 
som called her Aunt Ann, just as their fathers liad done. 

During the commotion caused by tlie entrance of the 
travel] ors, Jarvis came in, the bridegi’oom elect; came in 
from his usual evening visit to the Hall. In spite of the 
elaboration of his getting uj), Otto thought lie looked 
strangely haggard. Almost as much so as Sir Dene. And 
Sir Dene’s looks had struck the barrister 2)aiiifully. 

“ How dreadfully ho is changed, mother,” whis2)crcd Otto, 
under cover of tlic bustle. 

“ Changed ! ” rc2)eated Lady Lydia, her eyes and thouglits 
on her well-beloved son, the gallant ca2)tain. “Who’s 
cliang<;d ? ” 

“ The j)oor old grandfather.” 

' “ Oh ! He. He is getting on for eiglity, Otto. You 
cannot expect him to be blooming for ever.” 

“ It’s not exactly that. There’s such an intense sadness 
on his face., Ho looks just as though he were worn out 
with sorrow.” 

“ Did you ever see such a shrivellod-up mummy as old 
Aunt Ann ! ” returned my lady, behind her fan. ‘^-If you’ll 
believe me, Otto, she has brought a cat and a parrot with 
her, and two maids: one for herself, the other for the 
animals.” ^ 

“ She has never had children, you see, mother,” v/as OHo’s 
considerate answer. “ When we live a lonely life, we are 
apt to make j)ets for ourselves.” 

Gander liad supper ready laid in the dining-room. Mrs. 
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LctBom— li*cr head acliing intolerably from the cold and the 
very long journey, for they had left London at six in the 
morning — declined to take [tfiy, Raying shf would rather go 
at once to bed : so Otto went in to liis su2)pcr alone. During 
which he and Gaeder had a dish of confidential chat together, 
after the custom of old times. They were talking of Tom 
Clan waring. The summons sent to Tom by Sir .Dene had 
.brought fortli no response whatever; as Gander* was telling 
him. 

“ T don’t believe he ever received it,” exejaifned Otto. 

“lie must ha’ received it,” exclaimed Gander, resentfully. 

“ Don’t 1 tell ye, Mr. Otto, that I posted it myself at Wor- 
cester? As good suppose tliat the mail didn’t go out, as 
t!ia. there letter didn’t go with it.” 

If he did have the letter, and could not respond to it in 
p ;rsou, he might have written to Sir Dene.” 

‘ That’s what Sir Dene says. It have tried him more nor 
ar.ytjiing a’most tliat went aibre it, Mr. Otto. For days and 
days, ay and weeks, after there was time for Mr. Tom to get 
here, Sir Dene was Avaiting and Avatching for him. ‘ Per]ia2)s 
he’ll be here by morning, Gander,’ he’d say to mo Avhon ho 
Avont to bed at night; and i’ tlie morning tlie first question 
’hd be, ^ Gander, has he come ? ’ It has just been lilce a heart- 
break to him.” 

Otto ClaiiAvaring, his supjier finisliod, leaned back in liis 
chair. Tliere Avas something in all this that greatly 2)uzzled 
him. 

‘'To be recalled Avas all he AA^antcId ; I am sure rtf it,” 
remarlced the barrister. “I cannot think Avhy he sliould nbt 
have come.” 

Ntnther could Gander. Keithcr could Sir Dcmc. Neither, 
truth to say, could many other lACoplc. Sir IWiic supposed 
that Tom AV'as too conscious of his unorthodox doings in 
connection Avith the Trailing Indian to bIioav his face again 
yet aAvhile ; and Sir Dene resented it accordingly. 

The ( diinese have a noted proverb : “ To ex2)ect one wdio 
does no; come; To lie in bed and not to slec}) ; To serve and 
not to be advanced, are three things enough to kjjl a man.” 

■Jt Avould almost seem as if tln^ non-arrival of his favourite 
grandson Avere killing Sir Dene. Ihit the yearning to see 
liim, the deferred •ho2)e, the grievous disapimintmSnt, Avere 
giving plac« noAV to anger. 
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‘‘ I never tlioiiglit as Mr. Tom was one to resent affronts 
in this fashion/’ spoke Gander, beginning to remove the 
su2>pcr'things. Poor Mr. Gcc/ffry wouldn’t ha’ done it.” 

“ Nor I. lie has the most forgiving d’S2)osition in the 
world. Besides ” 

Otto stopped. The door was pushed 02)on, and Sir Dene 
came totter’ iig in, loaning *on his stick. 

“ I h()2^e you’ve had what you like, Otto. There’s been 
no one to take it with you.” 

“ I’ve done famously, grandfather. No, thank you : no 
more. I never dare take much late at night, or P should 
get in for a headache on the morrow. Gander and I were 
talking about Tom, sir. It seems a very strange P'ing ti-.t 
he ” 

“Don’t S2)cak of him to me; don’t mention him in my 
2iresence,” roared Sir Dene, lifting his stick menacingly at 
an imagii'ary Tom in the distance. “ If lie were to attem2)t 
to enter Beechliurst Dene now, my servants should thrust 
him ff)rth. Never again : never again.” 

“ There’s something or other wants ex2)laining in all this,” 
thought Otto. “ However, it is no business of mine,” he 
mentally concluded, with his usual rather selfish indifference 
to other people’s interests. 

Gander brought in some mulled claret in a silver cup, and 
Sir Dene and Otto sat over the fire and si2>2)od it. Little 
things troubled Sir Dene now: and he began mentioning 
the state of ex2^ectancy h (5 had been in all day, looking for 
his two eldest ne2)hcws, Dene and ( liarles. Eldest in 2)oint 
of precedence, youngest in age. They were to have arrived 
at the Dcme that morning fiom Scotland : and had not done so. 

“ Surely they’ve never been so foolish as to take ship — 
which Dene’s fond of doing in summer,” said Sir Dene, rather 
irritably. “ They might be kept out at sea. a cou2)lo of 
weeks, if they’ve done that.” 

“ They’d be sure to come by land, sir, at this season of 
tlie year ; and with time limited,” returned Otto. “ Is their 
mother coming with them ? ” 

“ She caci’t,” said Sir Done. “ I’m sorry for it ; for she’s 
a great favourite of mine, and I’ve not seen her these two 
years. There are many things going contrary just now, 
Otto.” ' 

“ But why can she not come, sir ? ” 
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“ Because she’s ill. I believe it’s intermittent fever, or 
something of that sort. D’you think the boys can get here 
to-night, Otto?” he added, ‘after a pause.® 

“Well — of course it is possible,” replied Otto, jitter some 
consideration : and he felt sure now that the old man was 
sitting up, expecting them. “ They would come by coach, 
no doubt, as fiir as they could, find then post ion. 1 don’t 
think they’d be likely to come so late as this, grandfather. 
We sliall see them in the morning.” . 

“ Ay, I sujipose one must give ’em up fftr to-night,” con- ^ 
ceded .Sir Dene. “ And how is the world using you, Otto ? 
Are you getting on ? ” 

, “ Yes, I am getting on, grandfather,” returned Otto, proud 
in li lo indej)endent S 2 )irit of being able to sjiy it. “ My name 
is becoming known, and business drops in. No fear now 
but I shall make my way ; and make it well.” 

“ Ay, I always said you would, give yon time, iiiough you 
have been so ke 2 )t back by struggles and expenses,” observed 
Sir Dene. “ You have been steady and hard-working from 
the first, Otto : and those who are so are sure to get on. It 
is my conviction of this tliat lias induced me to help you so 
readily in your embarrassments.” 

Otto looked at Sir Dene. He did not quite understand. 

“ I have had no embarrassments, sir,” he said. 

“ Well, exj)cnses then : I suppose 1 ought not to say cm- ^ 
barrassments. Whatever tliey Avere, I only felt they wx're 
legitimate. And I let you have th^ money with" very^ 
different feeling from any I ever gave to your si)cndthrift 
brother ; I can tell you that.” 

Less and less did Otto understand. “ I have not had any 
money from you since you first started me in life, grandfather. 
There are moments,” he added, with a sliglit laugh, “ wlicn 
I feel pn ad of that fact. At least I am thankful for it.” 

“ What do you call your first starting in life ? ” cried Sir 
Dene, looking hard at his grandson. 

“ After I had ke];)t my terms and was called to the 
bar, you generously i)ut a cheque for five hundred i)ound8 
into my hand, sir. To start me in my profesMon, as you 
caHed it.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, it did start me. I set up my chambers with it, 
though that didif t cost much : for all the furniture in them. 
Dene Hollow, 24 
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bed included, is not worth twenty p.ounds. And the rest I 
husbanded, and lived as economically upon as I could until 
work came in. 1 lif^vc neve/ had reason to ask you for more, 
sir ; and I never have asked it.” 

“ Don’t quibble, my lad. If you’ve not asued yourself for 
it, you have had it.” 

“ Had what, sir ? ” 

“ Had what — why, money. And I say, Otto, I have given 
it you with more satisfaction than any ever given to Jarvey.” 
. “ Hut, grandfather, I have not had any from you at all, I 

am happy to say. Except that first five hundred j)()U].»ds.” 

Sir Dene and liis grandson were staring at each other 
with all their might. Otto thought the poor old man’s, 
memory was rambling. 

“ Five or six times at the very least, Otto — more, I think ; 
my books will tell — have I helped you to money within the 
last two 9r tlirec years. Soinctimos largo sums. Why 
should you wish to deny it ? ” 

“ It must be all a mistake, sir. I have had none. 

Sir Dene loaned back in his chair, his lips com])resscd. 
Were all his grandchildren turning out false? lie liad be- 
lieved Otto to be so strictly truthful. 

“ How dare you say this to my face, sir ? ” 

“ It is the truth, grandfather. What else can I say ? ” 
And so earnestly did Otto speak, that Sir Dene almost began 
to wonder whether he himself was dreaming. 

“ Only a month or two ago — some time in October — I sent 
y^m iip a cheque for a hundred pom ids. Sent it up in a 
letter direct to your chambers. What do you say to that ? ” 

“ I received it, sir, all safely, and acknowledged it to my 
brotluir, as he desired I should,” quietly answered Otto. 
“I paid it alray the same day, in conformity with his in- 
structions.” 

For some moments Sir Dene did not speak. A light 
seemed breaking in u2)on him. 

“ Paid it away for yourself, or for Jarvis ? ” 

“ Oh, for Jarvis.” 

“ I sec. tJust tell mo what you know about it.” 

“ I don’t know much, grandfather. Two letters were de- 
livered tq mo that morning. The one contained a few iinim- 
Iiortant words from yourself, hojnng I was well, and a cheque 
for a hundred pounds. The other was from J arvis : saying 
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I should Icceivo such a cheque, and if I would kindly pay 
it away to a certain lawyer who would call on me in tlio 
course of the day. The laj^yer called : and I gave him the 
cheque.” 

“ One more question, Otto : and yet, my hoy, I hardly 
need ask it. Is what you say true — that you have never 
had any money from me since that first fiv.; hundred 
pounds ‘? ” 

“ It is perfectly true. Neither have I asked you for any, 
sir.” 

‘‘ No : hut others have, in your name.” 

“Jarvis, I suppose.” 

“ Once or twice. Your mother, chiefly, Otto,” continued 
tiio ^ .uonct, bending his fine old face forward, and sinking 
his voice to a troubled whisper. “ She’d sell her soul for 
that first-horn son of hers. I helieve tliat slic would sell her 
soul.” 

There was an ominous silence. Sir Dene sat, naif heaten 
under tlie discovery ; his head hent in thou gl it, recalling the 
false pleas pressed upon him from time to time — Otto’s non- 
success in his profession, his heavy expenses, and urgent 
need of money to keep his head above water. Never Jiad 
the conduct of (Japtain Clanwaring ai^pcared so flagrant as 
now. A groan broke from the old man. 

“ Otto, I hardly know whether I ought to let this wedding 
take jdacc. Whether in honour I should not sliow tlio"^ 
Squire what a false man lie is — a spendthrift — a co\yard.” 

“ There’s no doubt, sir, that Jar\%is ran reckless^ and* 
foolishly into d(ibt while he was in tlic army, and that •lie 
lias been driven to his wits’-end for money to stave ofi‘ the 
embarrassments it entailed upon him ; but marriage may 
make the turning-point in his life. I should rf;ay it would.” 

And Ph' Dene groaned again in very bitterness of spirit, 
as ho rose to go up to his room for the night, leaning on the 
arm of Otto. 

Tlie morning brought disa])pointmcnt, in the shajx'. of a 
letter I'rom Dene, the heir. He wrote to say tliat a change 
for the worse had taken place in his motlic^'. Slie was 
bckcoming so dangerously ill that neither he nor liis brother 
could think of leaving lier, even to attend the wedding. 
The letter conclfidcd with a half-jesting wish tlTat Jarvis 
might find a better groomsman. For young Dene (con- 
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sidored as first and foremost in tLc Clanwaring family, after 
its head) liad been solicited by »7arvis to undertake that 
office. Jarvis, with ratlier an ill grace, observed to the 
barrister that he supposed the honour must; fall to liis lot 
now : and said it as if he grudged it him. 

‘^It’s no great honour — as I look upon it,” was the 
significant retort of Otto (Jlan waring. 


' ( JIAPTER XIV. 

AN ATIKIVAL AT THE TllAILING INDIAN. 

The snow-flakes were falling heavily. Falling on the kftof 
Mr. Sam Pound, swinging on the gate of the Trailing Indian. 
His master was out. Piack had gone down to Hurst Loot 
on some uirgent ])rivato l)usinoss : no doubt connected witli 
certain jioaching friends of his wlio lived tliere. At least, 
such was tlie conclusion drawn by young Mr. Pound, who 
was tolerably slirewd. Finding it rather lonely indoors as 
twilight fell, for not a soul was in the dreary inn l)ut him- 
self, Mr. Pound had ste])ped out to have a look at the lane, 
by way of a sliglit cliange. 

Mother (loose ]>o i)lucking of her geese,” quotli he, 
raising his ey(3S to the floating fliathers that filled tlie air. 
“ Us han’t had a reg’lar snowy Christmas for this ever-so- 
Jong. , Bids fair fort pow.” 

[riiis was Friday. On and olf since Wednesday the snow 
had been falling ; so that tlie roads were already pretty 
well blocked with it. liegi^rding a fall of snow chiefly as a 
medium for the excu’cise of snowballing, and especially of 
snowballing some unsuspicious individual, whom the blow 
caught unawares, Mr. Pound was extremely satisfied with the 
2 )rospect before him. 

“ Wc shall ha’ the morris-dancers here,” cried ho, in 
ecstasy. For he was very fond of the morris-dancers : and 
thought them, next to snowballing his friends and enemies, 
the best thiAgs brought by a hard winter 

Swinging to and , fro on the gate was 3‘athcr slow wo^k, 
after all. r He picked up a handful of snow, and sent it bang 
against the opposite hedge of holly. A sure marksman he, 
when a snowball was the weapon. 
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Tliis exclamation was cjiusec by surprise. Just as Mr. 
Pound was manipulating a second ball to fling afb r tlic first, 
a huge mountain of snow — it really looked like it — loomed 
slowly into view on the high-road that crossed the end of tlio 
lane. Peering at tliis extraordinary phenomeno n as well as 
circumstances permitted him, Mr. Pound at Ifmgtli made it 
out to bo the “ waggon.” 

“ Well, I never ! ” cried he. “ That thjre*waggin haven’t 
hurried herself!” 

In tliosc days the waggon was an institution in England ^ 
and was used for the conveyance of j>arc(ds and passengers 
ii em one town to another. This particular waggon was in 
the habit of passing along the road weekly, generally at 
dawn on a Friday morning — for w^aggons travelled night 
and day. They could not affoi'd to halt by night on the 
road ; not they : on they blundered, crawling aifd creeping, 
and dragging their slow length along. A distaiU'C that a 
stage-coach might take twelve or fifteen hours to accomplish, 
the waggon would get through in a week. That this one had 
been a tolerably long time on its journey w^as proved by the 
mound of snow collected above it. 

“ Black said as he hadn't a seen the w^aggon go by, and I 
tcdled liim it had went by afore ho was uj). Thought it had. 
Hullo ! it be a-stopping ! ” 

Tlie stopping of the w^aggon opjmsitc the lano Avas less 
sui’j^rising to Mr. Pound than Ihe siylit of the waggon itsedf 
had been ; for it sometimes brought parcels for the TraiKng 
Indian. Now and then it let out passengers at that place, 
to claim the inn’s hospitality, or to go on to Hurst Lcet. 
Mr. Pound began to trudge tow^ards it, to rq^eive anything 
that mi<Lt be there for his mashu*. He could not resist the 
tcni2)taiion of sending a snowball or two at the horses. 

“ ril lay a twopence as it have brought that there box o’ 
baccy from Lunnon ! ” thought ho, as he advanced. “ Black 
have been a-growling over it this ” 

Mr. Pound’s w^ords failed him in very surprise. Of all 
tjjie surprises brought by the waggon, this was the greatest. 
Instead of the expected box disinterring itself from the 
inside, there appeared, helped out by the wagg(fner — Miss 
Emma Geach. 

Mr. Pound’s first movement w^as to halt where he stood 
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and give vent to a low wliistlc; Kis second, to turn tail, 
scramble Lome, bang-to th^ innrdoor behind him, and slip 
the bolt. The return of this young person displeased him 
excessively. Of the two, ho would rather the waggon had 
brought a wild bear. Miss Geach was at the door almost as 
soon as ]ie ; rattling at it in an authoritative manner, when 
she found it fastened. 

“ Now tlien, Sam Pound, open the door ! What do you 
mean by this?’’ 

So slie had recognized him, in spite of the snow and tlic 
, twilight ! Not seeing his way clear to keeping her out, 
Sam unbolted the door. 

She came in with her old warm cloak drawn rounctdioT, 
worn and shabby now, and a ragged shawl tied over her 
bonnet. She had gone away grandly by coach, plump and 
blooming, her big bandbox of clothes beside her: she 
returned humbly in a waggon, thin and cross-looking, and 
witli no luggage at all — unless a handful of things tied up 
in a cotton handkerchief could be called such. Sam Pound, 
backing against the rack behind the door, made his observa- 
tions in silence. 

“ Take a cuj) o’ beer to the waggoner, Sam Pound. And 
be quick over it.” 

Whatever Miss Geach had lost in the way of looks, she 
'Jiad ke2)t her tongue. Sam would no more have dared to 
disobey .the imperative grder than he would have attempted 
^o fly.* Drawing the heor, he went out with it, walking as 
slcTwly as he could, and sullenly kicking uj) the snow before 
him. In the first place, Sanj, held Miss Geach in no hivoiir : 
her scornful treatment of his brother Jim excited his 
resentment, and he also disliked her on his own account. 
In the second place, supjmsitions were crossing his mind 
that now she was back again, he might no longer be wanted 
at the Trailing Indian: and, as it was a tolerably idle 
service, it just suited Mr Sam. 

When he returned indoors, and he took his time over the 
errand, Mis^ Geach had been upstairs to her room, had put 
on a gown of her own that had remained all this time at tho 
inn, and was down in tho kitchen again, making some tea. 
Brushed fi]7 a little from her cold journey of several days 
and nights, she looked very much the same as usual ; a little 
thinner, perhaps, but quite as good-looking. 
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“ Toast this bread, Sftm Pound ” 

Sam Pound’s mind was so stunned by her proceedings 
altogether, that he complied mcchanicaliiy, Twr rounds of 
bread, cut froifx the quartern loaf. When toasted, Jdiss Geacli 
put on plenty of salt butter, drew tlic table closer to tlio fire, 
and sat down to her tea. 

‘‘ Where’s Black ? ” she asked then. 

“ He's went oif to Hurst Leet.” 

Sam had squatted himself on the floor on the other side of 
the fireplace, and sat facing her, his hitSids clas 2 )cd round 
liis kfiees. The kitchen looked homely and comfortable in 
the firelight. ^ 

^Vonder when her had any tea last ? ” thought Sam, as 
ho watched the eagerness with which she ate and drank, 
‘‘ Shouldn’t think ’twas o’ one while.” 

“ And how’s the place going on, Sam Pound V ” demanded 
Miss Emma, pouring out another cu^) of tea ami beginning 
upon a second round of toast. 

Mortal dull. Us haven’t had a customer in all to-day, 
not for as much as a pint o’ beer.” 

“ Who was asking about th<' inn ? I mean the place out 
o’ doors. Hurst Lec't and that.” 

‘‘ It be as it al’ays is, for what I see,” returned Sam, un- 
graciously determined to give no more information than he 
could help. 

“ Anybody dead ? ” 

‘‘ Tlie missis be dead.” ' , 

“ Don't I tell y(‘ I warn’t asking about this here housj3 V ” 
she ri'turncd, wrathfully. “How’s Harry (^>lo, down at the 
smithy ? ” 

“ Ile’ve had a bad wrist, he have, througli a horse what 
up and kicked him a-being shoed. It bo got well again.” 

“ Is Mr. Tom Clanwaring come back ? ” 

“ The face her must have to ask that ! ” thought Sam, as 
he wtared. “ No, ho bain’t back, he bain’t.” 

“ I sui)pose the rest of ’em bo a-coming to the Dene for 
Christmas. The heir and his brother — be they here ? ” 

“ I ha’n’t seed ’em.” 

“ Be the Lunnon lawyer hero yet ? 

“ I dun know,” shortly answered Sam. “ Them there 
quality.folk don’t concern mo : nor me them.” 

Miss Ge^ch was not to be repressed. 
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“ Tlic captain — be he come yet?’’ 

“ The captain lia’n’t been away, as I’ve hcerd on,’^ growled 
Sam. 

“Not away!” 

“ No, be ha’n't. Ho lives at the Dene now, he do.” 

“ I’m sure ho don’t.” 

“ I’se sure, ho do. Therc‘” 

Miss Geach paused in tlie act of raising a saucerful of tea 
to her mouth. “ Who says lie do, Sam Pound ? ” 

, “ I says it, for V)no. All the parish knows he do. Baiii’t 

he about the place everlasting ? ” ' 

“ Be you simi V ” 

“ Be j/ou. sure as that there’s buttered toast you be eating 
was Sam’s retort. “ The captain have lived along (f Sir 
Dene and Lady Lyddy a’most a year now, he have.” 

A peculiar light stole slowly over Miss G each’s face as 
slie at length took in the assertion. It looked very hard at 
tliat moment. Sii)i)ing the tea deliberately, she tilled the 
saucer again. 

“ And the S<iuire’s ])cople, how be they ? ” she resumed, 
but with an air of indifference to the q^uestion. “Is Miss 
May married yet ? ” 

“ Not as I’ve lieai'd on,” said churlish Sam, more than even* 
resolved to tell nothing of liis own accord. 

^ “ And how be your own folks a-going on since I loft these 
parts, young Sam V ” she continued condescendingly. 

“ Thej;" bain’t dead yot, our folks bain’t, and there bain’t 
none ()f ’em married,” was tlie responses. 

There was a short silence. Miss Geach, stirring the sugar 
vigorously in her third cup»^of tea, seemed lost in thought. 

“ Where’s the young ’un V ” suddenly asked Sam, when ho 
began to find flie silence opiu’cssive. 

“ What young ’uii ? ” 

“ The babby. Loft it on the road ? ” 

At tliis most unexpected and insolent close questioning, 
Miss Geach dropped the spoon. Sam quailed before her 
look. 

« Why, what do you mean, Sam Pound ? What babby ? ” 

“Oh, well — I thought — as you might ha’ — bought — 
babby, yoij know, since you’ve been away.” ^ 

“ Did you ! Who gave you leave to think, pray ? Mo 
bought a babby ? What should bring me buying a babby ? ” 
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she continued, peering hard at Sam’s countenance, and 
wondering perhaps how to take h^is words, and whether lie 
was as simple as he looked just then. “ 5 haven’t bought 
a babby ; nor lia^en’t sold one ; nor haven’t got one nor had 
one. There ! Be I married, d’ye suppose, that you should 
set on and ask me that daft thing ? ” 

Sam had sundry retorts ready, but he deemed •it prudent 
to keep them in. In the old days slie had thought nothing 
of slapping his cars. She had hard hands of hgr own, too. 

“ Take out the biggest lump o’ coal yoi/ can find i’ the 
coal -hod,' and put it on, Sam Pound. After that, you may 
sJiut the shutters and light the candles.” 

‘ Mr. Sam slowly rose to obey her. lie had a great mind 
to tfdl Iier to put on the coal herself— but it might not be 
policy. Suj)pose she to{)k and turned him out that night ? 

“ Mother used to say her had as much stock as Old Nick,” 
thought the young man. ‘‘ HerVe got more nor #ver now, 
her have. Wish the waggin had froze her, I do ! ” 

He had his hands in the large wooden coal-hod, searching 
for a big lump of coal, when the door was })ushed sharjdy 
o 2 )en, and a rush of air and snow and Itandy Black came in 
together. By the haste the latter disjdayed, one might haves 
su^sposed he had seen another ghost. 

“ Well, Black, and how be you ? ” 

In the hurry of his arrival, he had not at first noticed her 
presence. The salutation brought hiin uj), and ho stood 
motionless. Had she been a ghost h^^rself, he coufd^not 
have gazed more intently. • 

“ it’s me, Black. You needn’t stand stock-still, staring 
as if you didn’t know me.” 

“ I might well stare, to see retorted Black, in no 

jdeasant tones. “ You imjmdent hussy ! How dare you 
come back here in this bold way ? ” 

‘‘ Because it’s my home,” returned she, with equanimity, 
as she began to wash up the tea-things. 

Leaving them to the battle — which Miss Emma Geach 
would be tolerably sure to gain ; for Black, in his failing 
health and strength, was no match for her now — ^wo will go 
on to Becchhurst Dene. Something a little curious was 
happening there this self-same evening. 

Sir Den^ dressed for guests, was standing in the bright 
light of his sitting-room fire. He was thinking that, what 
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with one non'arrival and another, things were not going 
as pleasantly as tlioy might have gone. The disa2)pointment 
about the heir aiid his brother was still felt, and now he had 
just heard a rej^ort that Squire Arde had hot returned from 
London. Gander gave him the information while helping 
him on with his coat. Cajitain Clanwaring, just come in 
from the TIall, said its master had not arrived. There was 
this snow, too ! 

One of tlio grandest dinners given for many years at the 
Dene, was to take place this evening. All in honour, of 
course, of the approaching wedding. Invitations iiad gone 
out to the first 2)coj)le in the county, including some of its 
resident nobility, and were acccihcd. The entortaiiiment 
'was to be on a lavish scale : amidst other things, a band was 
engaged to play in the hall during the banquet. 

On Sunday, Cliristmas-Day, the Ardes would dine quietly 
at the Dtne as usual. On Monday, there would be a diniHjr- 
2)arty at the Hall. And on Tuesday, the wedding-day, of 
course the Hall gave a breakfast. 

With all his heart, Sir Dene wished this evening over. 
Truth to say, his strength was not equal to entertaining 
guests : though, in his old-fashioned courtesy, ho intended 
to try and do it as in his best days. But if his old friend 
and neiglibour were to bo absent, half its charm, for liiin, 
would be gone. Squire Arde was to have returned homo 
certainly that morning. Sir Dene thought it very hard tliat 
he had not arrived, f 

» “ I hope the carriages will be able to travel along the 
roads,” thought he,*as he went to the window and looked 
forth on the snowy landscape. “ It is a long drive for some 
of them : t^d will take longer than usual. Iloj^e they’ll 
take care to set off in time ! ” 

It was past five now, and the dinner-hour was seven. As 
Sir Dene stood, looking and thinking, the door w.as tapped 
at, and (\a2)tain Clanwaring put his head in. 

Mr. Arde is not back yet, sir.” 

‘‘ And \^hy not ? ” retorted Sir Dene, in tart tones. The 
tartness not meant for the absent Squire, but for Jq.rvis 
himself. Sir Dene had taken his resolution — not to allude 
to the deceit in regard to money matteiL’s that had come to 
his knowledge through Otto; at least, until the wedding 
should be over. But the fact lay sorely on his mind, and 
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had rendered, him barely* civil since then to either the 
captain or Lady Lydia. 

“lie couldn't^ get liis business done in time ^o leave 
London last night ; ho leaves to-night, and will be Home to- 
morrow,” said Jarvis. “Mrs. Arde has just had a letter 
from him.” 

• “ A letter at this time of day ! What d\>ou indhn ” 

“ It was delivered about three o’clock this afternoon, sir. 
The mail was no doubt late at Worcester : ^ind the road is 
very lioavy just noAV between there and here.” 

“ There’s no uncertainty about it, then — he won’t be here 
to dinner?” 

“ No. j?ir : he can’t be.” 

Sir Dene turned away, and Jarvis retreated from the 
room. By-and-by, when the old man was dosing in his 
casy-chair by the fire, he was awakened by a re^>lendent 
vision kneeling at his feet. 

It was Mrs. Letsom. She was in a pale pink silk, richly 
trimmed with lace ; but she wore neither flowers nor jewels ; 
her fair neck and arms were bare. 

“ Grandpapa, I have come with a 2)etition,” she coaxiugly 
said, winding her ju'etty white arms about him. “ Oh, if you 
will only grant it ! ” 

“What is i%, my dear?” he asked, bending to kiss lier 
foreliead. For lie loved her very well : though not as lie 
had loved Margaret. She kejit his he^id down to whimper in 
his car. 

“Let me wear tin? diamonds to-night.” 

Uj) went Sir Dene’s face with a. look of surprise. 

“ The diamonds, Louisa. What diamonds ? ” 

“ Yours, grandpapa. The Clanwaring diamoBds.” 

Sir D(. ’0 shook his head. “ Those diamonds liave never 
been out, except to be looked at, since my wife died.” 

“ Then. I’m sure it’s time they were aired,” returned the 
young lady. 

“Our diamonds are never worn, you sec, cxcejit by the 
wife of the reigning baronet, Louisa,” he explaij^ed, with a 
tough of the pride that was not yet at rest within him. 
“ They will go to young Done when I dic^ and be worn by 
his wife when he nfarries,” 

“But why need you be so exclusive, grandpapa? Dene’s 
not married yet ; nor likely to be.” 
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“ It is our custom, diild. Your mother once attacked mo 
on the Bul)j('ct of the dian^pnds ; trying to jxu-suade mo t(> let 
lier wear tliem. If I remember rightly we were gv>iiig to 
the hall at the Worcester Music Meeting, \vi tit the Foleys, 
and otliors. But I gave her to understand, once for all, that 
it could not be.” 

“Tliat u.is difftTcnt, grandjtajta. This would bo only in, 
our own house, just for to-night. If you would let me ^^e^lr 
only the nccVlat'e ! ” 

“ I don’t like to br(‘ak through the rule, Louisa. 
might not like it, cither.” 

“ Dene’s not here. Besides, he has no business to like or 
dislike anything of the sort, as long as you are with us. i 
think Dcuic would be the first to say I should wear them, 
grandiiapa.” 

Sir Dc'iic remained silent, as if considtu-ing. Mrs. Lotsom 
rose, and* began turning herself round in the light of the fire, 
Ik'i* hands held out. 

“ My dress looks well, doesn’t it, grandpapa ? It’s new 
on to-night.” 

Very well, my dear.” 

“ But don’t you sec that I have neither bracelets nor 
neckhu'cs V I’ll tell you why. Wliilst I was dressing just 
now, my maid discov(‘r(‘d the calamity that my jewel-box 
had not been brouglit. Not that there was mucli value in it, 
exce])ting the pearls. I have nothing to wear to-night, 
grand pajia.” / 

> “ Your mother has jewels. Borrow some of her.” 

“ I wouldn’t wear anything she posscsst^s —wretched old 
trumjiery ! Oh, grandpapa, do yield! Just the necklace 
oidy. You yv^ould enjoy the pleasure of seeing it worn once 
again.” 

And Sir Dene yidded. With the fond face kissing his, 
and the white arms entwined about him, he could o;nly yield. 
But only the necklace, he said ; so far he was resolute. 
Only the necklace. 

“ Eing for Gander, Louisa.” 

The diamond case was kept at the bottom of a chest in 
the next room. Sir- Dene’s chamber. Getting his keys. Sir 
Dene uiulockcd the chest himself ; and Gander dived down 
to get it out. He had to remove sundry things ; Sir Dene’s 
military orders (he had one in his coat to-niglit) ; parchments 
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belofiging to tlie estate, aaul so forth. Mrs. Letsoia, ea^('r 
and exeitcci, stood by and held the light. 

But the case of diamonds was net there. It was not there. 
Sir Dene sank kito a chair speechless. (Zander raised an 
alarm. 

For once the faithful old man-servant lost his wits. He 
flew out into the jiasi-agos, shouting wildly. Louisa followed. 

It bi‘ouglit forth the people who were attiring themselves 
in their dressing-rooms. Lady Lydia, Aunt Ann, (^ai)tain 
Chinwaring, and his brother Otto. The captifin demanded 
wliethor the house had gone mad. 

“No,” faid (iander, “it’s the diamonds that bo gone, 
had tliieves in/’ 

“ Th^ Chinwaring diamonds,” shrieked Louisa. “ And 1* 
was to liave worn them to-night.” 

Otto stood, half-iiaralyzed. He looked at his mother, ho 
looked at his brother ; but they both went suddenly into 
their rooms again, and shut the doors. Doing u]) to Louisa, 
he caught her hand. 

“ Say no more now, Louisa,” he whispered in some agita- 
tion. “ flush it up. IIusli it up, by any means in your 
lioAver— if yo\i valiu' this lious{'’s jieaee and good name.” 

“ Hush it uj) ! ” retorted Louisa Letsom, in loud toneh of 
anger. “Hush up the theft of the diamonds! You cannot 
know what you arc saying, Otto.” 


(TTAPTER XV. 

THE SNOW-STOllM. 

A DARK » ght, that of Friday, the twenty-third of DeeembcT. 
The London and Worcester mail was toiling its slow way 
along to^Vard8 the latter city under difficulties. Snow was 
falling heavily : snow had been falling, more or less, for some 
days. The coach was unusually laden. Although it was the 
Royal Mail, and carried his Majesty’s h tters, it ivas not on 
that account exempt from carrying parcels, especially during 
the busy ( Lristmas season ; and it was craiTimed with presents 
from people in Condon to their friends in the Country. 
Baskets of codfish, barrels of oysters, hampers of wine \ and 
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passengers’ luggage. Never liad tlie Worcester mail Leon 
more weightily charged. 

Four passengers sat isisidc; none out. People had not 
cared to risk the cold journey for so many Jiours outside 
when they could obtain an inside jdacc. Of the passengers, 
one was a lady ; tlie other three were gentlemen : and they 
leaned back in their corners, well wrapped up, wishing the 
night was? over, and mentally grumbling at the i)ace to 
wliicli the state of the roads condemned them. 

Slower and slower wont the horses. After leaving London, 
the mail had got along pretty well and ke])t its time tolerably 
at the different halting-places for the cliango of librses.* It 
was only within an hour or so tliat the roads luid become 
'nearly impassable. The jmor horses toiled and struggled : 
never a handsomer team than those four brown steeds ; but 
they could not get on. Tlie coachman alternately coaxed 
and whipped them. The guard constantly rose in his seat 
bcliiiid, 'but could not see into the mist. Tlien he would 
put liis horn to his mouth, and blow a blast ; but to wliat 
end ? It only went echoing away out into the lone country, 
until it was lost in tlic snow. 

Tlie liorscs came to a standstill, and the coachman turned 
to speak, through his mufflers. “Light your lantern, Jim, 
and see whether I bo in the road or off' it.” 

The guard got down with his liglited lantern, and at onc(^ 
sank up to the knees in snow. “ This can’t be the highway,” 
he muttered to himself. “ If it is, the storm must have fell 
hero kindly.” 

It Avas iinjiossiblc to tell Avhethcr they Avero in the road 
or not. SnoAV lay CA^ery where. So far as could be seen, the 
look-out pi'esmited notliiiig but one Avhite jdain : a7id tliose 
small Avhite,. hillocks, lying here and thevt^, might be drifts 
that had gathered, or hedges that AA'Cre covered : no human 
being could tell. The horses, panting after the exertions 
they Jiad made, tossed their heads to tlie reins and tried to 
sluiko themselves free ; but the leaders Avould not go forward 
of their own Avill, and to urge them unduly might bring 
death to them. 

“ It is () no use. Smith,” spoke the guard to tlie coachyian 
at length, from tiio dejiths of his caiu^s and comforters, 
“ We (‘iknt go on.” 

“ WJiat’s Avc to do, then ? ” 
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“ May I be pressed if I ^iiow ! ” 

Meanwhile the passengers were gradually awakening from 
their drowsy state to the fact J;hat '“hey had come to a stand- 
still: the mail iyas not progressing at a!ll. Twv) of the 
gentlemen 'wore white cotton night-caps; the third had a 
purple silk handkerchief tied over his head ; the lady was 
enveloped in a quilted bonnet. Iq those days of long night 
stages, it was the custom to pre2)arc for sleep •inside the 
coaches with as much regard to comfort as circumstances 
permitted. One of the windows was let down, and the 
pur2)lc handkerchief thrust itself out to ascertain the cause of 
the delay.* 

‘‘ What’s the matter ? ” 

The guard with his lantern trod his way to the window, as* 
quickly as the snow allowed him. 

“ Wo can’t get on, sir.” 

“ Not get on ! ” came the half-angry, half-authoritative 
rejoinder, in tones that arc familiar to the reader. • For the 
traveller with the 2)urplo handkerchief was Sciiiire Aide. 

“ No, sir,” repeated the guard, “ we can’t get on at all. 
The snow has been uncommonly heavy here, and the horses 
arc not able to make their way in it. It’s coming down now 
as thick as ever 1 saw it : getting worse every minute.” 

Tlie startling news fully aroused the passengers. As 
many of tlie four heads as could appear at the two windows, 
did so, their faces presenting various jdiases of consterna- 
tion. ^ 

“ We must get on, guard,” sjioke Squire Arde, wrth» the 
authority of one who is accustomed to command. » 

“ I can’t see Iioav it is to bo doqc, sir,” civilly replied the 
man. “ The leaders refuse to move of their own accord, 
and Smith dare not force ’em on. We don’t cvi^i know that 
we bo in he road.” 

“ Hut vre must get on”’ pursued Squire Arde. “ To-morrow 
will be Ghristmas-Evc ; and I — I — I have engagements at 
home til at I cannot break or put off.” 

“ To- day is Christmas-Evc, sir,” corrected the guard : 
“morning has been in some time. But we caiuiot get on 
anj’i the more for that.” 

“ Where are wo,” was heard from a passenger who was 
unable to get his Irtiad out. 

“ Not si?ch a great way off Chipping Norton, sir,” ^vas the 
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lucid answer. “Half-way, may be. But it’s all guess- 
work.” 

“ Is there any danger, guard ? ” called out the lady, in her 
quick, 2>lcasant voice. 

“ Not as long as we keeji still, ma’am.” 

“ But surely we are not to keep still all night ! Good 
graci >iis, guard ! Why, ' su2>2)Ose — su2)pose another coach 
comes up and runs over us ? ” 

The gentleman with tlie largest cotton night-ca 2 i wo,s 
striking his repeater. By the hour it was, he knew they 
could not have been very seriously delayed. 

“ Oh come,” said he, “ it’s not so bad. I dare say we can 
get on with a little 2>Grseverance. The snow must hav^ 
drifted just here.” 

“ Wliat is to be done, Smith V ” roared S(2uirc Ardo to the 
coachman. “ What is to be done ? ” 

“ Nothing so far as I see,” was tlie coacliman’s rc 2 )ly, given 
with e(2uanimity. “If I tried to force the animals on, it 
might result in an upset down a bank, and cost all on ’em 
their lives, men and cattle too.” 

Even Squire Ardc’s im2)atienco would n()t risk that result. 
But he urged a cautious attem2)t : as did his fellow-travcdlers. 
They thought it 2)ossible that the snow-drift was confined 
to this one S2)ot, and might be got through. 

An effort was made. The guard and the passenger wlio 
owned the re2)eater went to the heads of the leaders ; and 
with great caution some few yards of the way were sur- 
mounted. But the 'snow grew deeper ; or rather, tliey fell 
u.ee2X)r into it. The coachman’s decided 02)inion was, that 
they had lost the road ; ufid that even this cautious moving 
was extremely 2)erilous. So they desisted : life is sweet, and 
nonti of us vu-e willing to risk it lightly. There a2q3eared 
nothing for it but to remain stationary. 

And, remain so, they did, until morning. None of the 
passengers ever forgot that night. Tiie fame of it went 
abroad ; and it is talked of to this day in the counties of 
Worcestershire, Oxfordshire, and Gloucestershire. 

When day dawned it was found that the coachman’s con- 
jecture was correct. They were off the road : and how tliey 
had penetrated without accident to the spot where they 
found themselves was a marvel. Inside a ploughed field 
stood the coach, its previously broken fence havifig removed 
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tli(i barrier between liini and tlio highway. JBnl tJic fence teas 
broken only for a very short spac.\ scarcely more than enotujli 
to alloic of the horsen and mall yetilny thr^Migh. Il was this 
tluit renderfid it rianarkaldii - that tliey sliould Jiavo jiassed 
llirongli at that one partienlar sjiot. Tlie snow fell inces- 
santly : tlie road, ev(;n could tlnw liave got battle l,o it., was 
.niterly inipassal»l(^ ; to atbaii])! to'goon to Vv"orc(jster was out 
of tlsj question for tlie jn'eseiit. J>y dint of (axertion, thesy 
reacb(id a lon(;ly farndionse beyond the tn^ld; lind, within its 
liosjii table w^alls and stalih^s, man and be'^ast obtained the 
most w( Iconie riist and sheltca* that any of them had over 
(iujoyed in tlnar ma d. 

I must beg yon to note the days: for there was a singnhiv 
romance attaclaxl to this detention of tlie mail and its 
])ass(aig('rs. lhaqde intmajsted in th(i fact, waae wont to say 
that it had been stopped by the huger of Heaven. Tliis 
day, Satiirdsiy, was (liristmas-Hve ; Hiinday w'onld Jio (.'hi'ist- 
mas-Day : and IMonday, the 2r>th, Avonld b(i the (we of Miss 
Arde’s weddi ng-day. 

^Vluai ]\rr. Ai'de wmit to London on the Monday, it had 
bemi his full intention to quit it by the Thursday night’s 
mail, so its to laaich Worciister on .hViday morning, and his 
owm home in the course of the day. l>ut wlaai d’hursday 
<;am{% he found he was not able to do this ; and he wrob; to 
his wife saying he should be home on Saturday. As avo 
heard in a previous ehajiter. 

This d(day in London rather vexed •him. For ono*tlj^ing, 
it priwonted his joining the dinner-2)arty given by Sir Dene 
(dan waring on Friday: and Mr. Arde Avas fond of good 
diniuu’S. The fault Avas his hiAvyers’ ; they Averij jiriiparing 
Miss Arde’s marriage settlement, and did not get it ready, 
ITe blew' tluiui u]) shaiqdy : and on the Friday*morning the 
de(;d avjo^ handed to liim. On tiie Friday afternoon he Avas 
at the Bull and Mouth, and put himself into the Worcester 
mail- -wliicdi in those days started early, either at four or 
live in Ik; afkaaioon. He had with him the marriage settle- 
ment, and tlie marriage licence : a line cod-tisli, and tw'o 
barrels of oysters. So the mail set off on its joutney cheer-s 
fully (jiiough ; and ti’a versed j>art of the distance only to' 
find it could not traverse the remainder. Mr. Arde, wdioii 
writing to,his Avife, had said he should be home on Saturday 
“without fail.’’ But, hero ho Avas instead, snoAvod up in 

Dene IIoUoj^-, » 
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that lonely farinhouso, somcwlioro in the unknown regions 
about Cliii)ping Norton: and, on tho whole, glad of the 
farmhouse to she] ter in. f 

Ncvcrtholoss as the hours of Saturday went on, and there 
aiipearcd no chance of their moving, for the snow came down 
heavily at intervals, Mr. Ardo chaf(Ml at tho delay : showing 
some *irrita,t.ion on tlie point to his fellow-travellers, and 
telling them tliat urgent business awaited him at liis lionie 
in Worcestershire. V(;ry true; it did so. lint had the 
l)UsiiK;ss 1)0011 tO>n times as urgent, had it invidvcd life or 
deatli, ho could not have helped tlie detention. 

Hods were improvised for tlie travellers on Saturday 
night. The farmer and liis family were liospitabhj, and did 
tlieir best in every way to make tlieir nnex])e(;t('d giu'sts 
comfortable. The mail-coach, covered with sacks to kei^p it 
dry, stood out in tho snow ; the horses were in the stabhis ; 
tlic coacljinan and guard made themselves happy witli tlie 
farmer’s servaints, and no doubt secridly enjoyed tlie lioliday 
as an interlude in tlieir life's occupation. 

Many were the. anxious looks cast u])oii tho weather when 
the travellers rose on Christmas morning. One sh(^('t of 
white presented itself everywhere, and there was at least no 
cdiaiice of their getting on that day. The farmer feasted 
them right royally with turkeys, and other good things 
incidcmtal to the R(;ason ; amidst whicli appeared IVIi*. Ardefs 
largo cod-tish, and one of his barrels of oystin^s: a rare treat 
to thesfaianer and hi>4 people. Tliey driiw round tlio fi re- 
wit] f dcissi^rt, to make merry, tidling anecdohis and stories; 
and for a time S<|uirc Arde foi'got his vexation. Some 
friends in tho locality, w^*io were to have partaken of the 
family’s hospitality, dinner guests, e.ould not get there for 
the snow. 

On Monday, nnitters out of doors renaiiiuid in tho same 
state, and the prisoners had to be prisomu's still. Yet worse, 
there sc(jmed no indications that things would alter ; and 
M.i\ Ardo was at his wits’ end. lie (Giafed and he funuHl, 
and took counsel with the coachman and guard. All to no 
purpose. Tho rest rallied him ; the lady laughed at him 
good-humouredly. Cheerful lierself under all circunista‘?iccs 
of existence, however untoward, she merrily told him that 
the adventure was agreeable, rather than otherwise, and 
would servo them to talk of tho remainder of life. Mr 
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Ardo at length (lihjcloscd Hio reason of liis imj)aticnco. His 
daiiglitor, wlioso wedding was fixed for the following day, 
could not be married withoat hi n, as ho bore both liconoo. 
and sottlomontw. Tlioy admitted tlic plea: agre(;:ng with 
liim that the detention w%‘is unfortunate: but, they were 
unable to speed him onw'ards. 

Only think if I should not be home by to-morrow morn- 
*ing!” cried Mr. Aide, in accents of alarm tlie very 
thought. 

“ Tlicy would only have to postpone tliQ C(5rcmony for a 
day or two/’ cheerfully pointed out tlie lady. 

Squire Arde sliook his head. “I don’t like w'eddings 
])ostponed,” said he. “ Old wdves say it means ill-luck, you 
know% Mrs. W . We must get away somehow to-nigld.” 

And out ho went again in his restlessness, to the guard 
and coacjliman. 

Monday w^ore on. Tlie travellers sat l)y the fire, and 
j)layed cjirds, and the good farmer feasted his gm!?;ts again. 
Not one of them in after life forgot his genuine Iiospilality 
and kindiKiSS. For I am recording oiily what actually look 
place. For three days, Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, tlu^y 
had been detained. So prolonged and heavy a snow^-fall lia<l 
not been knowm in the country for many years. 

Tuesday morning. Squire Arde wais the first to gaze out 
anxiously. It w'as the wedding-day — or ought to have been 

jind lie W'as nearly rampant with impatience. For though 
a very easy man in general, it W'as ii^ Mr. Arde's iiiilurc to 
put liimself unusually out when anything w^cut wron^ on 
grcsit oc’.casions : and perhaps the consciousness of the vci’y 
fact tliat in his heai't ho did not cordially lilce Captain 
Clanw'aring, made him all tlie more impatient to get the 
marriage over and done w'ith. Doubt W'ould then be off liis 
mind, '^iver and anon in the past few weeks a voice had 
been whispering to liim lliat ho and his wife might have 
done wu'^mg in urging Jarvis Clanwaring upon Mary : she 
W'as young, anil could, have w'aited to make anotlier clioice. 
l^owe^ er, wliat w^as settled, W'as settled: and the S^piiro. now 
only w'anted to be at home and get it over. But snow'- 
6t(«’m had come to detain him. 

As a bird flutters his wdngs against tlie bars of its cage, 
in’ vain endcavoui^ to escape, so it was with Ceoj?^e Arde. 
Wliat nnfttered it though the weather on this Tuesday 
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morniug was giving evident fiignu of a speedy Lrcak-U])? 
It did nut serve liini. Had the roads been suddenly cleared, 
i)y some luiraclojHliat nidrniiig, he could not have reaclnul 
lionie in time for the ceremony. Mrs. W — ~ , good, trusting 
woman that she was, tlicn, and throughout all the trouble 
tliat was destiiK!d to come to her in later life, said that these, 
accidemts S(j.metim(iS happc'Ued only to answer some wise end. 
But Mr. Arthi wliolly rdiised to see it in this instance. 

By Tuc'sdav night tlie high-road liad boc-ome passable for 
larger vehicles ; and the mail, leaving London that afternoon 
for Worcesbw, ahs<dutely jiassed on its way. Nothing of 
this Avas known at the farm. News cei'tainly did come in 
tliat the highway was tolerably clear again. Wliat of that?- 
— it only servc'd to exasperate Mr. Arde tlie more. Bor tliis 
misc'rable mail, embedded deep in the snow, could not as yet 
be got by any nuians on to the highway. And thus anotlnu' 
niglit paiys(;d, and tlie ]»risoners wi'.re jirisoncirs still. And 
Squire Arde decided that fate and Ibrtiuio were against 
liim. 


CHABTEB XVI. 

AT nKEOHlIUKST DENi:. 

Otto (^lanwautng stood OAmr the fire in Gander’s pantiy, 
talking to the old butler. It was a jdeasant room, panelhMl 
with oak. Gander was frightfully discomjiosed. In all the 
years that the man had lived with »Sir Dene, he had never 
been so juit out as lie v/as ’now, at the disappearance of the 
diamonds. It was Saturday morning, and ( diristmas-Evo, 
for Avc have* to go back a little to record what had been 
taking place, during the snoAv-storm, at Beechhurst Deiui and 
elscAvherc. The dinner-party took jilace on the previous 
Friday evening ; and Sir Dene, fatigued Avith his exertions 
as host, was not yet up. 

“No, Mr. Otto, you had better not go in to see him,” 
Gander wa# saying Avith quite the same amount of authority 
ho had used Avhen the barrister Avas a boy. “ Wlien 5by 
master s^ys to me, ‘ Gander, take care thatj am not disturbed 
for a bit,’ it’s my x>lace to obey, sir : and Sir Dene kiiOAVS 
that I shall do it.” 
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“T sliould be the last to disturb him against liis will, 
Gander.” 

“ Yes, I think you would be, Mr. Otto.” , 

“ The dinnei^ was too iiiiKdi for him,” observed ( ftto. “ A 
courteous man, as my grandfatlier eminently is,^)xerts liim- 
self at all cost to entertain guests when they are around 
him : and a state occasion like that of last nigl^t involves a 
continual mental strain. Sir Dene should have given up 
the presidtiiicy to — to C^aptain Clanwaring ; and sat as a 
guest hims(j]f.” 

“ He 7vouldn t do tliat,” disputed Gander. “ Whih) lui’s 
abh; to app(*ar amongst V-in at all, it will be as chief. Quite 
right too. To Oaptain Clanwaring he never would givp 
up,” boldly added (iamhu*: “he don’t like him well enough. 
I can’t tell but what he might ha’ give up last night aft(‘r 
Avliat hap[)ened, had the heir been here.” 

Otto said nothing to this. Whatever might be his own 
privates contempt for his elder brother, he did noi choose to 
sp(iak of it to tlie butler. 

“ What a snow-storm we are having. Gander ! ’’ lie cried, 
turning his eyes on the wliitc landscape outside the window', 
by way of changing tlu^ conversation. 

“ 'dhvas not the entertaining, Mr. Otto ; my mast(ii*’s ( (jual 
to that once in a way yet ; though I think it’ll be the last 
time he’ll ever attempt it,” resumed Gander, disre^garding 
tlie nauark about the snow. “’Twas that awful upset just 
as the conqiany Avas arriving. It *;hook him frig^htfully. 
My wonder Avas that he sat doAvn to table; at all. I’m sure I 
didn’t knoAV Avlndher I stood on my head or my heels all tiio 
Avhile I Avaited.” 

“ Yes,” said Otto, looking into the fire ; “ it is not pleasant 
to miss one’s fiimily diamonds.” 

“No it’s pleasant,” answered Gander. “NotaAvink 
o’ sleep has the poor master had for thinking on’t. And lio 
has been* getting a notion into his head about it that makes 
him f el worse.” 

“What’s that?” 

“ Well, he thinks ’tAvas no common thief tlu^t took ’em,” 
reiurncid Gander, deliberately. 

“ No common thic;f ! ” 

“No housebrealver, nor nothing o’ that sort. ‘fDon’t ?/ou 
be put out about it, Gander,’ said he to me ; ' i/oti wouldn’t 
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toucli the diamonds ’ — for you ‘ sec, Mr. Otto, ’twas an 
awkward loss for me, and I told him so; nobody but mo, 
"besides himself, having access ‘to the keys (/f the box. He 
had been thinking it over in the night, Sir Dene went on to 
say, and liaM come to the notion that somebody liad took tlie 
diamonds to make money on ’em.” 

The barrister’s usually impassive face turned as red as a 
school-girrs. Glancing up at the pantry clock ho made 
some remark .ahoiit the hour. But the butler was not to be 
repressed. 

‘‘ It have boon r -tiling but worrying liim for mOney this 
many a year past. Worry, Avorry, worry ; I wonder sonio- 
tiinos tliat Sir Dene stands it, and so would you wonder, Mr. 
Otto, if you liad to go through it. My lady’s at liim per- 
petually ; it’s money for herself, or for the (!a2)tain, or for 
2/0?/. As for tlie ca])iain, ho liave not dared to ask on liis 
own score this long wliile, for Bir Dene ’ll never liear him.” 

Otto Clanwaring opened his lijis to say tliat none of the 
money had been for himself ; but closed them again without 
Bjieaking. A shrewd doubt lay ujion him, gather/al from 
Gander’s glance and from Gander’s tone, that the man 
guessed it jierfectly, or else that his master had enlightened 
him. 

“ And so, Mr. Otto, Sir Dene thinks, sedng lately he has 
not res2)ondcd much to the demands, but just shut uj) his 
breeches pockets, that jierhajis the diamonds have been took 
to m^ike money U2)on. •'Borrowed, you know.” 

^ Again an idea crossed the mind of Otto Clanwaring, that 
Gander had his suspicions that he, Otto, knew something 
about this ; susjjicions dra^m no doubt from his 2)erhaj)s too ' 
evident efforts to hush uj) the matter on the jirevious night 
when the loss was discovered. Otherwise the man would 
hardly so have sj)oken. 

‘‘ I can only say, Gander, that I have not borrowed the 
diamonds — as you put it.” 

“ Not likely, Mr. Otto. But now you look here, sir. If 
the diamonds could be brought back, or if jiroof could be 
given to thd master that they’re not lost outright — sold, 

— ’twould comfort bhn.” 

Otto r(i?illy knew not wliat to answer. « 

“ I was thinking, sir, that pcrhajis we might haf got up a 
bit of a plot, you and mo. If you could get the diamonds, 
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I'd carry the case in mySiand to Sir Done, and say, ‘Look 
here, Sir Done, at iny poor old foolish memory ; ’ and vow 
to him that I had pnt 'em elsewhere for ^afoty wlum I was. 
a>rul)birig 'em Tip, and forgot it. Just as the widow Barber 
put away tliat i)aper of lier'n years ago, and con/dji’t find it 
again, and had to turn out of her place in conscqnciico," 

“Ale you suggesting this out of consideration for Sir 
Dems or for others ? ” inquired Otto. 

“AVhy, for Sir Dene, of course, sir,” replied Grndcr, wdtb 
an emphasis that seemed to imply he would not trouble, 
himselff to do it for others. “ I’d spread the diamonds out 
before him to comfort him; and he’d believe, seeing ’em. 
and listening to me, that tlicy had never been lost. ’Twould 
be a pack o’ lies: but Heaven ’ud forgive me for the sake o’ 
tlio poor master, lie’s too old to have tlicse tricks played 
liim, Mr. Otto : and the loss o’ the diamonds is just telling 
upon his mind : and I dun know what the end on’t ’ll be.” 

Tluire was a pause. Tlie barrister had his head bent as 
if in thought; Gander was perfectly still, waiting for an 
answer. 

“ Tell me freely why you are saying this,” said Otto, 
looking up suddenly, his indifferent tone changing to frank- 
ness. “You have something in your thoughts, Gander.” 

“ Well, sir, as it’s you, and you ask me, I think I will tell. 
Cai)tain Clanwaring has got the diamonds.” 

An exceeding disagreeable sensation, resembling shame, 
attacked Otto on Iiearing this. He ^ave the man a word of 
rei)i*imand and bade liim not talk so fast. It was not^ Otto’s 
duty to betray liis brother. 

“ I am just as sure of it as that we two be talking liere, 
Mr. Otto,” persisted Gander. “After tlie company bad 
gone last night, Mrs. Lctsoni came into my pfintry liere, and 
begar. again al)Out ,the dianumds, vowing she would have 
every nook and corner o’ the lioiiso turned out, and every 
servanf searched, them and their boxes. All in a minute, 
in ( ome Captain (Ian waring. He seized liold of her and 
said — well, I hardly know what lie said, Mr. Otto, and at 
the time ho didn’t see me, for I’d gone behi*id the siireen 
there. Just a few words, it w^as, ordering her to bo quiet ^ 
but they startlec^ me. His face was as* white as death. He 
had took enough to drink, too. I knew then had got 
the diamonds ; and Mrs. Letsom, I fancy she knew', for she 
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turned nearly as wliito as he was,, and never spoke another 
word. ’Twas my lady who cribbed ’em, I guess, Mr. Ott(^. 
Must ha’ b(^eu. Nobody, but her could get to Sir Dene’s 
keys — save me.” * 

Otto ( li.-^iwaring bit his lip almost to bleeding. IIow 
painful this was to him, a man of honour, his sharj) jiccents 
told. 

“Then itVas you who instilled those sus])icions into the 
mind of Sir Dene, Oandtir ! ” 

“Not a bit'-on't, sir. I’ve nev(;r let’em out o’ my mind 
till this moment, and I shan’t speak of ’em again. Sir 
Dene took 'em up Tor himself in the night, wliile he lay 
awaken Hinting at ’em to me this morning when I went in, 
I pretended tliat lu^ must Ixi mistaken.” , 

“ And you must bo mistaken, (Jamba,” spoke Otto, 
decisively. “Better not let Captain (lanwaring hear 

“ Let it *go so, Mr. Otto,” rcduriKKl the man calmly. “ But 
— if there’s any means o’ getting the diamonds back, (jet ’em 
])aek, for the jxx)! mastca-'s sake.” 

“Sir D(aie must talk to you very confidtaitially, Gander V ” 

“ So ]je do, sir. Tliere’s laaai nol)ody else Iuto the 2 )ast 
twelvemonth for liim to talk to but me, and he has got into 
the habit on’t. You’ve all Ixien away ])ut the c,aj)tain ; and 
the master w^nibln't talk t(» him. If Mr. Tom was luire 
’t would be dillej’ent.” 

Sir Dene’s bell broke up the colloquy. (Jandor hastened 
U])sta"lrs : leaving Otto standing over tln^ fire. 

yt was a painfully humiliating mome,nt for Otto Clan- 
waring. That the affair In^d taken place exactly as tlie old 
serving-man had divined — his mother abstracting the case 
from the chest, and liandiiig it to Jarvis -Otto felt as sure 
of as though ho had seen it done. With his Avhole luifirt, he 
hated the clear-sight(3dness of Gander in this. Although 
tlie man had been in the family so many years as ,to have 
become almost as one of themselves, it was not pleasant that 
he should be cognizant of tliis disgrace ;ful act. 

“ AVhat a curse arc spendthrift liabits ! ” cried the barrister 
in his bitterness. » 

Quitting the pantry, he bent his ste])s to the library, 
where he iixi^ectcd to find his mother and bfother alone. lie 
intended to act on Gander’s suggestion, and ask 'them to 
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rcdticm ihc flianioiiclK, possible. The time had gone by 
for mincing the matter, in the opinion of Otto (lanwaring. 

• 

With tlio sn?Avy landseape out of doors so simgestivo of 
cold, and the blazing tire within, the library yi'eseiited a 
pietur(i of comfort. Lady Lydia and Jarvis sat on a sofa, 
and w(;re evidently consulting together. Jarvis lay battk 
against one of its cushions, yawning and stretching, and not 
looking any the fresher for the quantity of wine taktiii at 
last night’s dinner. Otto took iqi his stand* before them; 
and in a low voice and in a few words said what lu; had to 
say. It brought my lady bolt upright. She told Otto he 
Avas mad. 

“T know you have pledged the diamonds, Jarvis,” went 
on Otto. “ What did you get upon them?” 

It’s a li(‘J. ” said polite Jarvis. 

“Look Iku'c,” quitdly rejoined Otto, “ this sort of thing 
will do no good. The job is a bad job altogetlffu’, but it’s 
ilonc ; and all that remains now is to see wlnither it (ian bo 
undoju;. Don’t trouble yourself to deny it to me, Jarvis. 1 
hav(^ known of the transaction all along.” 

What an infernal lie ! ” anuaidcd tiarvis. 

“ Palo the money-lender holds the diamonds. I saw you 
leave them with him at his house ; I saw you receive the 
wages.” 

A burst of abuse from Jarvis. Abuse of the money- 
lender, who must, as he concluded^ have betraycjl trust ; 
abuse of Otto. Lady Lydia, fearing the noise mighOj‘)ene~ 
trate beyond the room, stood between them, praying tl #:u 
to be traiKjuil. 

“ It could not be helped,” she said Otto to, linding hoAV 
useless it would bo to ])! ay any longer at denial. “Jarvis 
was o/>/ 'jed to have money, and therci were no other mcians 
whatever of raising it. The diamonds were lying usdess, 
not looltfiul at from year s end to year’s end ; and 1 assumed 
to a 'ertainty that they would be repla(aal before Sir Dene 
could find it out. - There’s no great harm done,” she con- 
cluded in slighting tones. 

•“ As he has found it out, they must l)c brought back 
again,” was Otto’s answer. “ For Sir Dane’s sake. Do you 
hear, Jarvis V ” 

“ The/ can be brought back, and will be brouglit back, as 
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soon as the wedding is over, witliohi any of your confounded 
intcrforeiico,” spoke Jarvis sullenly. “But for tliis delay, 
they would have heen roidliCed liefore.” 

“ Some days to wait yet ! remarked Otto. “ Were the 
roads clear, would go up to London and get tliein, if you 
could find the money.’' 

Jarvis laughed in derision. lie find the money! When 
IMary Arde’s ten thousand pounds sliould have passed into 
his possession, he would have more than enough for every- 
. tiling. Until theii ho had not a stiver in the world. 

What did you g;;t from Bale on them? ” asked Otto. 

“ Only a trihe. Three hundred pounds.” 

. Three liuiidriid pounds! In truth it was a sum far Ix^yond 
any that could ho found. Otto ini])arted a hint that Sir 
Dene suspected something, hut held his tongue about Gandc'r. 
A great pity crossed his heart when he thought of Mary 
Arde. Boiind to this si^endthrift, what would her future hi^ V 
But that Jarvis was his hrother, Otto had certainly opened 
the eyes of the ruling 2>owers at Ardo Hall. 

“ It is nothing less than a fraud,” exclaimed Otto. 

“ What is? ” snapiied his mother. 

“ Marrying Mary Arde.” 

IMy lady’s eyes hlazed forth their denunciation of Otto 
and his gratuitous o^unioii ; and he was fain to hold his 
peace. 

,'^he went into Sir Dene’s room as soon as she could obtain 
adm’j^tanee, wdiich was not until the haroiuit had dressed for 
the day, and was sitting near liis lire. Thei'e slui endea- 
voured, in her idausihle way, to disj^erse any doubt that 
might lie on Sir Dene’s m\nd of Jarvis in connection with 
the diamonds. He heard her in silence, saying nothing, and 
whether she n\’ade any imju’ession ujiou him, or whether he 
really entertained any doubt of Jarvis, she could not tell. 
Of course she was unable to sjieak out on the matter, or to 
defend Jarvis o])eiily : it had all to be done by imjdication. 
That Sir Dene was looking unusually worn and ill that day, 
was easily seen ; ho seemed to be almos't jirostrated, in a 
state of ajiai^iy. ^ ^ 

“ I quite think \yith dear Jarvis, that it is no common 
thief who has taken them,” remarked Lady Lydia : for she 
continued to pursue the subject long after Sir Denc;’s silence 
might have warned her it had been wiser to drop it. “ As 
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you said last night, Sir Dene., whoever took tlie diamonds 
must have known they were kept in the chest ” 

“ And ]vno\yi where my Keys are kept too, my h dy, whert 
I liave not got them about me.” 

It v'as the first time he had spoken, and the ^ntorrii})ti(>ii 
was a sliarp one. My lady coughed. 

“ All y(‘S, no doubt,” she bhimriy said. “ Thr#se diahionds, 
I fancy, liad not been looked at for a year. Perliaps not for 
considerably more than that.” 

No answer. 

“ There is only one possible soliition-to tlie mystery that 
occurs to me ; and that may not be tlie true one. But you* 
know, dear Sir Dene, ^ve cannot help our thoughts.” 

Still no answer. 8ir Done Avas bending forward, his liands 
resting on liis stick, his eyes bent on the earpd,. Lady 
Lydia brouglit lier face a little nearer to his, and her low 
voice became confidential. ^ 

‘‘ Did that worthless fellow, Tom ( lanwariiig, help himself 
to them before he went away? It is the question I am 
asking myself, Sir Dene. He knew where the keys ” 

Not quite at the first moment had Sir Dene caught her 
meaning. It flashed across him now. He startcul up in 
fiery passion, grasping his stick menacingly. I^erhaps the 
fact of his hiowhuj Tom could have had nothing to do with 
the loss, rendered his anger at the aspersion the greater 
For it happened that both Sir Dene and (lander kuewAhe 
diamonds were safe six months ago.* Searching the (d;;, st in 
the month of June for something wanted, they had seen the 
case there. 

Barely had Lady Lydia heard a similar burst of reproacih 
from Sir Dene’s lij)s. In spite of the animosity wdiich he 
had been professing for Tom latterly, as Veil as reiilly 
indulging, his true feeling for him pcejied out now. How 
dared she so asperse his grandson, the son of his dear dead 
son Geoffry, he asked her. Tom was a gentleman at heart, 
and would be one ahvays; a true Clanwaring, with all a 
( danwaring’s honour ; and he had a great mind to despatch 
Gander to Ireland when the snow had melted, Miat ho might 
bring him back to the Dene by force.. Things had never 
gone well since .Tom left. As to that bold baggage up at 
the Trailing Indian — it must have been her fault more than 
his ; she was older than Tom, and had ten times the con- 
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fidence. Many a liglit-lioacled yoiing fellow had done as 
much in his hot blood, and repented afterwards, and made 
rH the better man for it.'' Sir J)ene was a fo(d for sending 
Tom away^-did my lady hear? — a fool. A fool for that 
and for a g( ' k 1 deal more. 

Thus he went on, saying in his ang(u* anytliing that came 
uppcninost ; but no doubt giving vent to his true sentiments. 
My lady became as meek as a land^, and metaphorically 
stoj>ped her cars. Esi)ccially to the repeated insinuation 
tliat (jfher folk knew wliere his keys were kej)t, and the 
diamonds too, as w^HasTom: the “other folk” pointing 
indubitably to lierself, if not to her son darvis. 

,, When the storm dicul out, and Sir JJene liad sunk back in 
his chair, exliausted. Lady Lydia made a lU'eteiKie of-gtmtly 
tending tlie lii*e, talking about the snow, and tlie weather 
generally, and the past night’s company while she did it ; 
any safe topic that occurred to Iku*. She then witlidrcuv 
from the room and h-ft Sir Dene to his rt‘])ose. It would 
not do, she saw clearly, to say too much about the diamonds 
while he was in this untoward frame of mind. That lu^ 
doubted her she felt convinced ; but she wrts not so surc^ that 
he doubted darvis. With her whole heart she wished the 
Avedding over and the diamonds rei)laced. Had it been in 
her habit to pray, she would have jwayed that Tut;sday 
might arrive oji eagle’s wings. 

l^rc^ainvhilc as the day wore on, some uneasiness was 
<;xcit’'d 'll the Arde family at tlie non-arrival of its masi(U\ 
‘The flail was in a commotion of preparation, not only for 
th(; wedding itself, but for the dinner- 2 )arty that was to bo 
given on the Monday nighh Towards Saturday night the 
non-appearance of Mr. Arde Avas exjdaimul. Sonui farmers, 
making their* sIoav Avay home ivom Worcxisbjr market, 
brouglit Avord that Hie London coaches, including the mail, 
had not been able to reacli Worcester, from the state of the 
roads. Hoport spoke of “ mountains of suoav ” in the low- 
lying lands around Morcton-in-th e-Marsh. Mr. Tillett of 
Harebell Farm, knoAAdng that Mrs. Arde was anxious and 
uneasy, called at the Hall to tell licr this. 

“ Dear me ! ” she exclaimed, at the news. “Will the coacluys 
not be able to get in*to-day at all, think you, Mr. Tillett V ” 
Eememb'ering what the signs aliroad weni, Mr. Tillett 
thought it hardly lik(dy that the coaches could get in. 
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“ If any of tlicm will 1)0 tlic mail,” bo nanarkcd. 

“ That is sure to make its way wlion it can, on account of 
the l(ittor-bag^.” , • 

“I suppose it is bad between this and Worcester?” said 
Mrs. Arde. 

“ A\^)rse, madam, than 1 liavc ever known it. In 2 >lrtccs I 
baldly tliouglit J sliould get i:iy horse along.” , 

“A pretty long time some of tbe jicojde must bave been 
getting borne last nigbt from tbe diuner-jiarty at Sir 
Deiui’s ! ” excbiimed May. 

Tbe f‘M*m(;r biugluKl. “They wou^d.^ arrive in time for 
breakfast, liliss May.” 

“ Mamma,” said May, in ( ager toiuis, after Mr. Tilbdt bad 
left, “if it’s like tbis, we sball not be a])lc to dine at J>eecb- 
bui'st Dene to-mori‘ow.” 

“Nonsense, May. Tbcrc can be no difficulty at any time 
in going so sbort a distance. Besides, tlui u])])er^road is not 
one fur tlie snow to lie ujam : it slopes slightly on tlie one 
side, you know.” 

Alay siglied. Evtai not dining at tlie Done on tbe morrow 
in tlie society of Jarvis Clan waring, would bave scaiued a 
relief to her. Now that tlio union was drawing near, all luu* 
old horror of it bad returned. Hbo batcid it and di*eaded it 
in what seemial, (wen to herself, a wicked degree. And yet 
—bow was sb(j to Inl]) it? Slie did not know, jioor gir1.^i 
Many and many a minute did sb<5 jiass, jiraying on )hr‘ 
knees, that (led would 2>ity her anil belji her to j^^ut^iway 
the sin. 


(TIAPTER XVTT. 

A msil OF TEA AT THE FOIlGE. 

CinirsTMAS-DAY. Before the morning bad well dawned, tbe 
cbiL’ren from the gatelvcep(;r’s lodge troojied up to Beech- 
burst Dene, were admitted by the servants, and gatluired in 
a grouj) at the toj) of tbe stairs near tbe dooil^ of tbe best 
cfiambcrs, to sing their carol. It was jx universal custom, 
tbis carol singing, in those days ; and, as a rule, servants in 
every gr^at bouse were uj) early, exjiecting it. Gander bad 
been on thorns, wishing to get into bis master’s chamber to 
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see how lie had slept, and to take kim some tea; hut as Sir 
Done clioso to 1)0 first of all aroused on Christmas-Day hy 
dhc carol siiiginix, almosf as jf it were a ndif^dous rite, 
Gander waited. 

Thc^ carLl chosen by the children tliis year — or ratlier 
cliosoii for them by older heads — was a new one, called 

Tlie Garnal and the Griuio.” It was toleraldy lono, and 
was sung to' a monotonous sort of cliant. At tlie first verse, 
Mrs. Letsom’s little ones, in their white night-gowns, wen', 
peeping down the lialusti'ades above. Whilst 

Ixdow, c()ll('(*ied iif^'ar the foot of the stairs, stood all tlie 
^servants, iindudiiTg Gander. Partly liiding themselves, 
liowevor, tliat tlicy might not daunt the sliy young carol 
singers. Tlie verses well through to tlie end, came tjie final 
benediction ; sjioken, not sung. 

“ Wisli ye a merry C/hristmas, Sir Dene, and ladies and 
giaitlemen all : and a hapjiy new year, and a many on ’em.” 

The little white-gowiu^d people above clajiiied their 
hands ; the servants clai^pt-d theirs, and api>hiuded. Now, 
it had b(!('.n tlie invariable custom, during this applause, for 
Sir Dene’s door to open from the inside an.d a small sliower 
of sixpen(ii\s, agreeing with the number of singers, to he 
thrown forth iiiiiongst them. The singers looked for this 
observance with eagiir eyes. But on this morning tlicy 
Io(*ked in vain. The door remained closc^d. 

( Vnne you down, dears,” called gcaitly one of the head 
woij?,eii-^crvants, hrealpng at length the pause. “(^)mo 
you^dowii to your hot coJleii. Sir Dene’s asliaip, maybe; 
Infs not well just now. He’ll scnid you out tlie sixpences 
later.” 

A good breakfast was always provided for the sing(U’s in 
the kitchen. » And again on New-Ycsar’s morning, with a 
second sixpence. For the same ceremony took jdace then. 
Only tlie carol chosen was a dilferont one, and the after wisli 
for a merry Christmas was omitted. 

In obedience to the call, the children went do\vn as 
(piictly as their timid feet allowed them. And Gander went 
up. “Mayl^e he’s not well enough to get out o’ bed him- 
self,” ran his thoughts in regard to liis master, “ and is 
waiting for me to fetch the sixpences. I know ho had ’em 
put ready last jiight.” ' * 

Knocking gently at the door, and receiving no Tosponso, 
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(jrandcr went in. TIic filianihcr appeared to be just jib be 
bad left it tlic previous nigbt, none of tbc curtains ir drawn. 
Turiiinpj to tlie bed, be sawjiis in^ister. 

“Tbe Loi;d^)o ^’ood to us!” ejaculated flandei| 

For Sir r){aie ('laewarin^ Avas lying with bisitaco drawn, 
and a])})arontly senseless. lie bad bad some sort of attaclv, 
proba]>]y ]>aralysis. 

Mr. Friar pronounced tbc attack to be a very slight one, 
<piite inuitteiub'.d witli ])rcscnt danger, ibilr tbere was no^ 
certainty tiiat anotlicr niigbt not siuarced it: and tlu‘, doctor 
ciijoined strict quiet in tlio cbaniber and out of it. 

“ I’ll lay a guinea it comes o’ tbo Avorry about tbe 
diamonds!” was Gander’s private comment to Otto Clan- 
Avariiig. 

Tbere Avas no dinner company. A mossjigc Avas despatebed 
to inform tlic Ardos of wdiat bad occurred, and to stoji tbeir 
coming. N('itli(!r did any of ilio Hcc^cbliurst Ijf'uo i)eoi)b^ 
attend moriiing servicA^, alibougb it Avas botli Sunday and 
( 1u*istmas-l)ay, tbo sm my state of tbe roads lU’ovcnting it 
as mueb as tluj state of Sir Dene. Tlio Ai’des and tlieir 
soivaiits Avent, but tlicy A\'(;re nearer tlio cburcb. Mrs. Ard(^ 
and May Avould dine (piictly at liomc, ( ^iptain Clan waring 
tlieir only visitor, it AAais tbc cajitain Avbo liad carried 
doAvn tlio ncAA^s r)f Avliat bad occuri*ed, and liad tben recoiA^d 
liis invitation. Tlic Miss Dickcrccns Avere not sent foi:-;*?^ 
on tbe ])rovious (diristmas-Day : })eid>aps Mrs. Ardqdbottgbt 
they migbt not ('.ai*c to encounter tbo snoA\\ Mrs. Arife Avas 
tborouglily put out by tbc prolonged absi'iicc of licr busbiMd. 
llis decision Avas Avantiul on luany details connected Avitb 
tbo AA'cdding, and be Avas not tluTo to give it. 

As for May, in bor heart she could very *vell have dis- 
piaised silso with Ca])tain OlauAA'aring. Never bad she felt 
more wretebed than on this day. Tiy as she Avould she Avas 
unable 1 k) rally her spirits. A AAaiigbt, as of impending evil, 
S(‘em<Ml to lie upon her: and liad tbe coming Tuesday been 
to AAitiK SS her lianging instead of bor AA^edding, she could 
not have looked forAAard to it in a sadder^ spirit. She 
recalled tbo baiipincss of tbe last Christmas, and tbo con- 
trast betw’cen that day and this AA%as almost greater than sljii 
could bear. TMn she bad AVTuidtuvid Avbetbcr tbfegs could 
ever look cloudy again : now tbc secret cry of licr heart Avas 
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tliat never ap^iiin could they hrigliten. Ah, Rhould not cx- 
pericnee have taiij^lit her a lesson ? That uneloudod hriglit- 
aess had all too soon faded into night : luiglit not tlie present 
gloom in l‘ko manner j)ass away V Heaven, however, was at 
work for Mfry 7\rde, tliougli she knew it not. 

“ I suppo;sv‘, IMiss May, there's no niason why I may not 
run home,” sj)oke Susan ( ’ohi, towards dusk in the afternoon. 
“They've invited mo to a dish o' h^a.” 

“ You may go. I shall not want you for anything, Susan," 
ivsaid IMay, rousii.g lierstdf out of hiu* apathy. “ Jhit you 
will have a very su >wy walk, Susan.” 

. “ It won't hu]‘t nu', IMiss May," said Susan, who Avould not 

h.ave lost a gossi]) for all iln^ snow in tlu‘- world. 

“I am glad to dine at, hom(\ for my ]>ari, instcnid of at the 
Dene,” remarked jMay. “ Friday's dinner tluna^ was so 
tedious.” 

Susan sjiook her head. “ Miss IMay, I don't like tlu'se 
hreak-upH to old customs. For even* so many yt^ars the Hall 
lias dined at the Dene on ( hristmas Day ; and tli('. Dene 
w'ith the Hall on Xew-Ytavr’s Day. Jjast year 'twas broken 
througli. 'Idle master wasn't well enough to go to thc^ 
Dein^, oj* th(.)ught he waiai't, and so none of you went ; and 
W'hen New-Yeai'’s Day eoim; round. Sir Dene wasn’t well 
enough to come h(jre. ’Twas odd that tlie mistom o’ both 
; days should bo interruphid. I said then ’twas a break-up, 
May ; and so it have provcal. All the rest o’ Heech- 
hur.i(\ Dene come liere, but Sir Dene. Ho didn’t though ; 
and he’s tlic master.” 

• The rest did not all conn;,” said May, quietly. 

“All but Mr. Tom. And he ee-ased to bo one o’ the 
Bcechhurst Dem; folks that same night.” 

“ Yes,” said May. “ He was turned from it.” 

“Served him right,” retorted Susan. “What did lie get 
into mischief for ? ” 

May’s face suddenly flushed 2 )ainfully. 

“ I wish I was over in Paris, or somewhere,” she exclaimed 
lifter a pause, “ and all this worry over.” 

“ What wr rry ? ” questioned Susan. 

“ The wedding — and the i)eoplo.” 

“Weddings come but once in a lifetime. It’s right to 
liave a bustle over ’em. Miss May.” 

May was seated on a low toilette-chair covered with white 
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dimity, for tlie colloquy was takiug place in her Ix droom. 
Very pretty she looked. Her cheeks wore souunvhat Ihiiim^r 
than of yore, 4)nt tliey had *not lost tlieir*rose-coh 'nr : her 
beantifiil, soft-hrown eyi's were lustrous still, h{/r hair was 
bright. The allusion to Paris meant i»ioj‘(} tlian^tlie reader 
may have imagined. A visit to Paris was in tho.o days a 
very rare thing: and (’a2>tain Clanwaring liad proposed to 
take May there afUii* the marriage. Tiny were not to settle 
down in a home for sonui mouths, at leas^, but take their 
pleasure. In fact, the question of where IIk; hoiiit; should ' 
bo was left in abeyance. Mr. and ]\rrs. Arde naturally 
washed it to be near them; Cajdain ( 'lanwaring secretly 
Avished they might get it. He could not live long away froni 
Loudon and its attractions, and did not mean to attempt it. 
“ Once she’s my Avife, she Avill have to do as J pleases,” ho 
told himself. And — to prevent the question of their home 
being decided beforehand, he had ingeniously hi)oured to 
inoculate his bride-elect Avith a Avish to seo Paris and its 
wonders, Avhich he had never seen himself ; as Avell as other 
places. Poor May thought that seeing Avonders might help 
her to bcjir her lot, Avhich AA'as looking criu^lly hard at pre- 
sent, Avhatevcr it might prove to be in reality. She had her 
private thoughts also as w'cll as he. “ Once I am his Avifo, 

I shall bo able to put away all these old regrets, and long- 
ings, all this misery. And the further I am aAvay freuyy 
liere, the more chance there Avill be of my succeeding.” ^jo 
the proposal of sojourning in Paris, London, Path, aiid oise- 
Avhere, had been rather eagerly rciceived l>y May. In sumnuT 
they AV()re to come on a visit to the Hell. 

‘‘Talking o* Tom (.lanwariug,^^ tliat girl’s back again at 
the Trailing Indian,” cried fr(;e )Susau, Avith her usual AAaint 
of regal*''? to Avhat Avas ex2)cdient to be spoken about, and 
Avhat A^ as not. 

May lifted her head in quick surprise ; and dro]>ped it 
again. ' ^ 

“ I eomo out o’ church to-day Avith Matty Pound,” con- 
tinued Susan. “ Picking our Avay through tlie snow in the 
churchyard, she began telling mo that Enima^Geach Avas 
back — maybe, the siglit o’ Mr. Geoffry Clanwaring’s grave- 
stone put Matty in* mind on’t. Sam Pound called ii^ at their 
cottage yesterday, and told ’em the girl got home o’ Friday 
evening by tl^e waggon, Sam’s in a line way over it, his 

l)enc Hollow. 20 
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luotlicr says, afraid ho won’t ho waiitod at the inn no longor, 
now slios ooiuo. And nice impudence she must luive, to 
'talvc ]]Liek hy stonu in tlLit waj', witlioiit saying with your 
leave or iSv your leave, now slie’s got tired of Indaud ! ” 
added SusjVi on lier own score. Or perhaps it is Ireland 
tliat has grown tired of lier.” 

“ That Vaill do, Susan*’ coldly interposed ]\Iiss May, . 
rising from lier seat with a liaughty gesture, to cjuit the ' 
room. ‘"T]u‘S(i tilings are nothing to me.” 

^ Keitlier liad Si'isan Cole sujiposed they wci’ci, or could be, 
anything to her ilow. But in Susan's insatiable love of 
‘ gossip, she had not been able to keep the news to herself. 

* “ Won’t you dress now, Miss May ? ” 

‘‘ I shall not dress to-day more than I am dressed. ’ 

‘‘ ^\'ell, and I don’t see that there’s need on’t,” acquiesced 
Susan. ‘‘ Tiiat’s a lovely frock, tliat silk is.” 

The frqck — as a young lady’s dress was invariably styled 
then — was of tliat dark bright blue colour called AVaterloo 
blue, after tlie somewhat recent battle of Waterloo. It was 
made in the fasliion of tlie day — low neck and short sba;ves, 
each edged with a (juilllng of white net, some drooiiing laci) 
falling beneath, (^uiti; a young girl did May look in it: 
scarcely more than a child. Busan watehiul her down the 
stairs ; the graceful head thrown back more tlian usual. 

“It’s a sore point still, J can see, about that Emma 
(i^;ach,” muttered Busan. ‘‘ Why couldn’t Tom (Jlan waring 
]ia\t li\ipt the wench 'there till the wedding was over and 
Miss IMay gone V He ” 

*'The words were stopi)ed by the return of May. “Susan, 
mind you give your mothel^ tliat little present I left out for 
her : and take her some of our mincc-pios,” she said. “ And 
tell he — tell'jier that I will be sure to come and see her the 
first thing when I am back here again in summer.” 

In her red cloth cloak and black poke bonnet, away started 
Busan to partake of the “ dish of tea” at lier brother’s forge. 
It was (qien road all the way, and less difficult to traverse 
than she had expected. The forge was waiting for Susan : 
though doi^htful as to her coming. Mrs. Col(5, the mother, 
a mild, kindly woman always, doubly so now she was gettaig 
in years-^ sat in her arm-chair in the full warmth of the 
parlour-lirc, with her two sons : Harry, the prop a,rid stay of 
the home and business; and Ihim, vlio shoed the liorses, 
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beat tbe iron, and did tlio rouglier worlc. They were good 
sons: and it ^yas tliongbt that Harry, so good-lookii g and 
po 2 )iilar, bad l;!:oi)t single for#]xis rt> )t]ier’s sake. On tbe table, 
stood a substantial tea : plum cake, cold savour.f sausages, 
and plates of buttered toast that tbe young servf^at brought 
in. One guest bad already arrived, uninvited: Miss Eixmia 
Geacb. In tlie old days Ibnina* (icacb bad made berself 
tolerably at lioine at tbe forgo : and afbu* ill re])ort bad 
touebed ]ier name, gentle Mrs. ( V>le, willing to ‘ tliink no 
evil,” bad iviceived ber and boon kind to liw at; before. 

“That’s Susan ! — I tbougbt she’d com..,,” exclaimed Ham, 
as a thumping and stamping were beard at tbe door. 

Ham, a contj*action for Abrabani, ran to admit ber, and 
took tlm op])ortunity of bolding a whispered colloquy on the 
mat, t]io parlour-door being shut. 

say, Susan, Emma Geacb is in tliere 1 ” 

“None of your stories, Ham! ” cried Susan, sliaiqdy. 

“ She walked in just now, saying she was (;onte to have* 
tcni with us, if mollier ’ud lot ber, for it was awful dull \vork 
up at the Tj'ailing Indian,” continued Ham. “ She’s just 
tlu; same, Suf;an.” 

“•What did motluir say?” was Susan’s indignant question. 

“Say? Why nothing: except that she was welcome. 
You know what motber is.” 

“ And Harry ? ” 

“Harry’s tbe same as motber for being civil to peoph. 
returned Ham. ^ , 

“ I’ve a good mind not to go in,” said Susan. “ Terbaps 
I might g(it telling ber a bit o’ my mind.” 

“ 1 wouldn’t do that, Susan — it’ ; (.1iristmas~l)ay, Eesidcis, 
Ir.ii* affairs isn’t any business of yours. She has not harmed 
you.” 

“I’m not 60 sure <j’ that,” disputed Susan, si laiqdy. “ ’Twas 
not by straightforward means she got Tom ( ’lanvvaring into 
lau* cluttibes, I know — and I nursed him all through bis 
baby years. Is she going to stop to tea with us? ” 

“ Well,” said Ham, simply, “we can’t turn Imu' out. 
Neither motber nor Harry ’ud like to do it, Susn^i.” 

^usan, arming berself for battle, went in with ber bead 
up. Miss Geacb looked completely at bonu^. Her outdoor 
things were off ; ber abundant hair, carefully arranged, sbonci 
in the glow of the fire, and she was talking and laughing 
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witli Hurry Lolo in old mid frcu' lumiiKU*. Snsiin, 

Riveting lirr took olV lior tliiugK, mid siit d(»\vii 

To iiiukr leu. lUmiglit Lo, that lu*r proju nsily lor gossip 
and to liavk lur curiosity soniewliat apjK'i'Stu] as to tin; ]>ast, 
induced lu'iT to post ]>onc liostilitics, lor she nodded to Miss 
iMiuna without niucli show of disdain. 

“ And wImui did you get hack?'’ demanded Susan, when 
slu; handl'd tin; young ])erson her tiui. 

“ Friday night,” said Einnia, ]>roni])ily. 

' ‘‘ Oil ! Find a stoi'iny jiassage on't ? I've licered it’s 

mortal had at sea at tiiis si-ason o’ the year.” 

AVhether Emma (icacli did not undt'rstand tlie allusion, or 
wliethcu’ she would not take it, remained a (jm;stioii. After 
stariiig at the sjieaker for a minute or two in silence, she 
tasted hm* tea and asked for another lump of sugar. 

‘‘And Ireland ? AVhat sort of a place might it ho to live 
in ? ” hegipi Susan again satirically. 

Anothei* stare from Emma Geach. Slu; had her ciij) up 
to her mouth then, and gazed over the hrim at Susan while 
she drank it. 

“ How should I know what sort of a place Iri;land is ? ” 
she retorted, when putting the cuj) down. Susan (\)le 
looked upon it as an evasion, and was in two minds wludher 
or not to tell her so. But at that moment her brother Harry 
^kicked her under the table; and she kiie-w it was as miicli 
a^o say, She’s our guest fur the time and must be trcaited 
aceiV 'dihgly. 

So the conv(;rsation turned on other matters. Sir Dene’s 
seizure; ; and the non-gathering at the Dene Ibr tlie (Christ- 
mas dinner in conseepienceC Next the prolonged absence of 
Mr. Arde came up, and the (dd lady exiiressed a devout hope 
that he w'ould be home for the wedding on Tuesday. 

“What wedding? Who’s going to be married?” in«j[uired 
Miss (leach, wlien she heard this. 

“ Why, my young lady, Miss May’s going to be married,” 
said Susan, proud of relating so much. “Have you lived in 
a wood, Jhnrna Geach, not to ha’ lieered this? ” 

“ That Trailing 'Indian’s worse than a wood lunv, as far as 
iu;ws goes,” w'us Enima Geacli’s rather wratliful answer 
“ ’Tisu’t lively at the host o’ times ; hut nobody cares to 
come up to it througli the snow. Since I got into the place 
Tve; not seen a soul hut Black and Sam IVuud. Black is 
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sullen and won’t talk : and Sain knows ho must keep liis 
tongue still, unlc;ss I choose to let him wag it. No fear 
I sliould liear of a weOding^bcing agate fr«m tlio two.” 

“ We’vt! a grand dinner o’ Monday night,” spi 'ce Susan, 
by way of continuing hor revelations. “ Tiie Ix^ almost 
turmul inside out. I can't think what’ll be done if the Sijuiro 
don’t g(;t lu.Tc.” 

“ Jh‘l)ort says that no coaches arc getting into Worcester,” 
said ilariy Cole. “ It’s to bo hoped the roads ’ll chmr for 
the wedding.” 

“ So it is,” said Susan. “ They be going to Paris and 
Franc(i, when tlui w(idding’s over. IMiss Alay’s full on't.” 

“My!” exclaimed Emma Geacli. “It’s young S{piir« 
Scrope, J suppose.” 

“Miss Charlotte Scropc’s to be bridesmaid,” wemt on 
Susan, too Imsy to heed the question. “ She and Miss Mjiy’s 
to be dressed all in white; only Miss May’s io^iave a veil 
and orange flow(;rs in her boniKd, and Miss Scroiie not.” 

“1 tlioughi May Arde would Jiavc him some tinu^,” r(i- 
markod Emma (leach. “ Though Tom Scropci isn’t tlu', man 
for every girl’s money. Scrope Manor’s a nice jdaee ; ’tisn’t 
a bad match for her.” 

“ Wlio was a-talking of Tom Scrope, jmiy?” loftily 
demanded Susan. “ ’Tisn’t 

“ No ! Wliy, wlio is it then ? ” 

“ ( ^aptain Olainvaring.” 

The rev(dati()n seemed to Iiavc ^?omc efh^ct mf E/ima 
(leach. Her face became burning red, and then (^langed to 
a deadly wliitem^ss. 

“Captain Chmwaring! He’s not going to marry IMiss 
Arde ! ” 

“ Well, I’m sure ! perhaps you know better than im^” 
cried Susan. “It’s Captain Jarvis (’lanwaring, and nobody 
else, Eli iia (hiach.” 

Emma Gcsach apjieal'cd to bo making an ellbrt to recovm' 
her surprise “ Once got away from a ])lace for a few 
months, and all sorts of (changes takes place to astonish 
one,” siie said, with, an air of indilference. “ Siiifie when has 
/ie*bcen a-inaking up to her ? ” 

“Since wlion?’,’ repeated Susan. “Well, it’s ^a’most-\<i 
twelvemonth sinc(i he asked lier first. Slufd have nothing 
to say to liim then : no, nor for a long while after. lie’s got 
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lier now, tlioiigli; leastways will have her next Tucjsday: 
hut I don’t believe any man ever strove -so hard for a girl 
'yet, as th(^ cai)tam have strove for lier.” 

“And a wliolc twelvemonth ho have been trying for 
her ? ” casually remarked Miss Emma. 

“Ay,” assented Susan. ^ “And lie had begun it in secret 
afore tliat T only he didn’t dare to say nothing. Motlier,* 
have ye heered tliat Mr. Otto’s to be his groomsman, tlirough 
the heir not being able to come? ” 

“ Mr. Otto, is J)^c ? ” returned the old mother. “ I wisli 
’twas better w(^atlier, Busan : I’d ha’ liked to walk to the 
churcii to sec ’em married.” 

“ How full it will be ! ” was Susan’s comment. 

Thus, one to2)ic succeeding another, the evening passed 
away. About eight o’clock Busan took her departure : 
absolutely forbidding cither of the brothers to escort her. 
Slic wouVln’t liavc them go Avading through the snow that 
night, she said : and as her will had b(^en law with tluim 
always, tliey cjbeyed her. Ilaiiy (*ole was ten or twelve 
years younger tluin she, and Ham twenty. 

Bo Busan set out alone. She had gone a few yards down 
Die road wlien slio lieard footsteps after her, lloundering 
(piickly through the snow. Bedieving that one of tlio two 
must bo coming in spite of her injunction, slie turned round, 

sharp reprimand on her liiis. But it })roved to be Emma 

(j^Vicli. 

just Avant to aslf you something, Susan,” she said, in a 
A^hisper. “I had my reasons for not saying more before 
’em at the forge. What did you mean by asking if I’d had 
a stormy passage over the sea, and how I liked Ireland?” 

“ Why shouldn’t I ask it ? ” returned Busan. “ It’s Ireland 
you’ve been to, as all the AA^orld knoAVs.” 

“ I’ve not been nigh Ireland,” said tlie girl, earnestly. 

“ Not nigh Ireland ? ” echoed Susan, struck , Avith the 
truthful accents. “ Everybody said you wont there.” 

“ Went for what ? ” 

“Well — ’twas said that you went with Mr. Tom Clan- 
waring from Bristol. Or else followed on over tlio„sea 
after him.” 

Even# in the starlight, Susan Cole could see the wonder 
that slowly S2)read itself on the girl’s countenance. . It seemed 
that just at 6 rst she did not understand the implication. 
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Why, what foolri tiicy must he ! ” she indigriaiitly cried, 
wlicu the iiioaniiig dawned upon her. “ They amldnt tliink 
it, Susan (Vie.”* 

“ Everyhody tliouglit it ; the whole lr»)ni one end 

to the other, thought it,” uas Susan’s answer. ^ And said 
it, too.” 

“ Not everybody ; ’twasn’t possible. Not Idaclc — nor 
( \ai)taiii Clan waring.” 

“lioth o’ them did,” said Susan, emphatically. “’Twas 
Black, 1 believe, first spread it, and the •captain retailed 
after him. I’ve hom-ed ’em botli say it.” 

Tlicy botli knew bettor.” 

Tlioy talked togetlim* a few minutes longer, regardless <^f 
the night and tlie snow they stood in. Susan Cole went on 
her way at last with uplifted hands. She had heard some- 
thing that nearly stunned her. 

May ITeaviai have mercy on my poor young lady ! ” she 
groaned aloud to the frosty air. “What a sintier the man 
is!- -what a good-for-nothing hyjKKirite! Letting tlio good 
name of anotlier bo blackened for his ! — J)j*at the ruts! ” 

For Susan had sunk into a snowdrift up to hm* knei^s. 
(letting out of it as she best could, she shook her petticoats, 
and went on again. A great (piestion lay on her mind : 
ought she to impart Avhat she had just heard to lua* mistress? 
— or keep silence on the point now that tlio ^ redding was sp 
near ? 

rcrha])S what really turned the scale was Susaii’s ot 
gossip. Witli such a story as this in her keeping, it was 
next to impossible to bo silent. After Mrs. Arde ^/(iut 
to her chamber for the night, she found it invaded ])y 
Susan. 

The woman whispered her talc, the subjitance of wdiat 
Emma Geach had said, standing Avith her mistress on the 
h(\artfrug. As the red liglit played ui)on Mrs. Arde’s face, 
Susan •saAV it taki^ a pale hue, a haughty expression. I’kat 
she Avas overwhelmed with divsmay at the first moment, Avas 
all too evident. The next, she broke into laughter. 

" The girl has been playing a trick iipo^^ you, Susan, 
iloAV could you bo so easily taken in ? Captain Cl an waring 
indeed? Noav, does it stand to rcasiTn that it could bo 
ho?” 

And,*so prone to yield to persuasion is the human mind, 
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that SiiKaii Cole veered round to her mistress’s impression. 
It called up her temper. 

, ‘‘ Tlic vile Imzzy ! — to j^ry her tricks uiuui nie ! Lot mo 
come aerosi lier : f bat’s all.'’ 


rilArTEH XVIIL 

THE WEDDING-PAY 

r * , 

In th(i drawing-room at Mrs. Arde’s a strange company was 
,gat]iered. Strange in regard to appearanct;. For, while 
tjomc of them wore the gala attire suited to a marriage, 
otluirs presented quite an ordinary a2^j)oaran(H). (»’a])taiii 
(danwaring, for instanc(i, was in tlio choi(‘est of hihle- 
groom’s costume ; -May, on the contrary, laid on a lioimdy 
dress of ruby stud*. Tlie Lady Lydia (danwaring was 
resplendent in silk and lac(i ; Mrs. Ard(^ and her sist(u* wore 
morning gowns. Otto ( dan waring was attired to match his 
brother; Charlotte Scrope, the bridesmaid, a very jn-etty 
young girl, was plainly dressed as the bride. 

For this Avas Tuesday, the wedding morning ; and the 
great question agitating those assembled, togiither with two 
or three other guests that need not be mentioned, was — 
should the marriage take jdace, or not. 

'^-"When the previous day, Monday, did not bring Mr. Ardo, 
anef^t was known that* none of tlie London mails or other 
coaches, due some days iioaa^, had reached Worcester, the 
IlaiH fell into consternation. Captain (damvaring protested 
most strongly against the# ceremony being dehiycMl, even 
though Tuesday morning should not bring the S([uire ; but 
Mrs. Arde avswerod, sensibly enough, that Avithout her 
husband tlnu’c could bo no marriage, as he Avas bringing the 
licence Avith him. May said little on the Monday, for or 
against the marriage ; nothing indeed ; for she assumed to a 
certainty that she could not be marri(id under these circum- 
stances. 

The dinnqr-party had been held at the Hall the previous 
night, and Avas somoAAdiat of a failure in its master’s absence. 
Some of the invited' guests, too, could not ^ct there through 
the snow.*" Mrs. Arde presided; and Jier sister, who was 
staying with them, helped her to make the best of it. And 
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Ro Tuesday came in, and Ind not brought tlic Squire. Mrs. 
Arde tlieii despatched hasty iness(ingers to as many friends 
bidden to Ih*) marriage as ^vere ’yitliin reacli, to say that it 
would not take place that day. Sir Dene was J)rogreRsing 
favourably; but Mr. Priar, togcdluT with tl^e ])hysician 
called in from \Vorcester, en joined tlio strictest quiet. 

Captain Jarvis Clanwaring avibs on the wing early,* on liis 
part. Wliilst it was yet dark, lie quitted Deeclihurst Dene, 
rode into Worcester, iind procunul a licence. Dy ten o’clock 
he Avas at home again, somcAvhat sooner t-haif lie had lioped 
to be, and brouglit Avord tluit the weather was breaking up. 

“ 1 cannot risk the chances of its being delayed even for 
day,” lie observed in some agitation to his mother, as he 
went to attire himself for tlie ceremony. And my Lady 
Lydia answered, “ Of course not : ” though perhaps lie had 
no idea of the imminent p(‘Til h(5 Avas in. So (’’aptain Clan- 
waring Avas driven to tlie Hall in full dress, tlio licence in 
hand ; and my lady, Avith tlie rest of the compan^^ at Beech- 
hurst Dene, spe(‘di]y folloAV(‘d. Jlis disimiy A\^as excessive 
Avhen he found his bride not dressed, and Airs. Aide quietly 
saying there could be no svedding tliat day. 

“ It is cruel, cruel ! ” s])oke the ca]>tain to Mrs. Arde — and 
the agitation lie could not disguise spoke volunuis to that 
lady’s mind for the dei)t]i of his alfection. “Tliere is no 
impediment now: here is the licence: and perlia 2 )s ^^y lin. 
time Ave are at churcli Mr. Arde aaoII bo here, for the roae.s* 
arc undoubtedly chjaring. Doiif jjint off the Aveddiiq,^: it 
always brings ill-luck. Let May dress ! ” 

Mrs. Arde glanced at her daughter, as much as to ask^for 
her decision — at least, tlic sanguine captain so interpreted it. 

May, calm as the snoAV outside, and 2)crhaps as cold, shook 
her head. “ No, no,” Avas all she said. 

But, my dear May, surely ” 

“ No' without papa,” interrupted May, cutting sliort tlie 
bridegroom’s remonstrance. “1 Avill not be married in this 
uncertainty. My father may even not bo safe for all avo 
know.” 

In Captain ClanAvaring’s vexation, lie gave V(^it to a Avord, 
sjioken contemptuously. “Safe!” Becollecting himself 
on tlie instant, hc^ implored her not to peusist in her decision. 
May remained quietly firm : and, to the caption’s angry 
fancy, it ‘almost seemed that she was glad of the respite. 
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At that iiioiiioiit the cliurcli bells rau|]; out, a merry peal. 
Mrs, Arde, though she had sent to the clergyman, had for- 
gotten to send to^the elerV* Tliat functionary ^ ^d gone to 
the churcll with the bell-ringers, expecting the wedding- 
party every^ minute : and this was the result. Captain 
( Ian waring, in spite of the cold, tlirew uj) the window at 
wliich tliey were standing. ’ 

“Listen, May! Surely you will not lot them ring for 
nothing ! ” 

^ “ Indeed, I t'hiirh the wedding ought to take place to-day, 
my dear,” spoke u]') old Miss Glower, from tlio depth of her 
largo white quilted satin bonnet. “As my grand-nephew 
observes, a deferred wedding sometimes brings ill-luck with 
it; it has resulted, within my own knowledge, in there 
being none at all.” 

An awful suggestion for the bridegroom, flushing his pale 
face. Ladv Lydia came to the rescue : not questioning tho 
decision o{ IMay, but of Mrs. Arde. Hut tliat lady proved 
as firm as her daugliter. She had never liad any intention 
of being otherwise. 

“]\[y dear Lady Lydia, you ask an imi)ossibility. T 
hinted to (.'aptain Clanwaring yesterday, that tlio deeds of 
setthunent were not signed : cannot be signed, until tlie 
arrival of Mr. Arde; and now you olilige me to S2)cak out. 
AV^ere it my daughter’s own wish tluit tlio ceremony sh()uld 
fie solemnized, I could not accede to it. Sh(i cannot be 
ma 5 ( iedaintil tlic completion of tho settlements.” 

Mrs. Arde Sj^okc very decisively. Slie liad of course right 
on’hcr side, and Inu’ cliihVs interests to see to. Failing any 
settlement, all that May 2)ost>esscd would Ixicome the property 
of the gallant captain. Even he and his mother could not 
decently urge that. No more was to be said. It would 
only be jmtting oiT the wedding for a day, as every one 
agreed; say until tho morrow; the weather Avas bi'cuiking, 
and a few hours W’oiild no doul>t bring the Squire. ' Captain 
Clanwaring, terribly vexed, had to submit : but he did it 
with a bad grace, not caring to conceal his mortification. 
As to the brrristcr, Otto, he had not spoken a word, for or 
against it. ** 

And so tho bells rang out still, unconscious that there 
was to be' no wedding. It had tho effect of calling innumer- 
able gazers to tho church from far and near. A report had 
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gone about the previous night that perhaps the ceremony 
rniglit be postponed if the Squire did not arrive : but when 
tJic bells vv*i:ro licjird, it wffs assii-ned to 1 )^; taking place. 

“ Do send to stop tlie bolls, inamiiia ! 2)loadcd May. 

With her whole heart, Mrs. Ardo wishec^ her visitors 
would depart. It was an uncomfortable morning for lier. 
No one seemed at case ; she least of an3^ Soo^i after twelve 
o’clock, Avhen some of them W(u*o x>ro2)aring to leave, a party 
of morris-danc.crs came on the lawm. i )f course all stayed, 
then, and crowTled the windows. 

“.Harriet,” whispered Mrs. Ardo to iier sister, ‘‘I cannot 
stand this any longer ; my nerves have be(Ui on the strain all 
the morning, and arc giving way. Do play hostess for leio 
for a short time.” 

She slipp(id out of the room, put on a warm shawl and 
hood, and made her way to the small avenue, that ran beside 
the lawn. The snow had been swe])t, ami glio 2>itc(Ml it 
thoughtfully, lifting her face to the cold fresli air, and look- 
ing ihrougli the l)aro branches at the morris-dancers. Fleet 
of foot and not ungraceful w(ire those men ; their white attire 
decorated witli coloured ribbons that ke2>t time and waved 
about to their eteps and staves. The ligurcjs wore 
loiiged ; and the men did their b(!st ; at Aide Hall the 
morris-dancers were sure of a meal and a lai‘gesse, whenever 
a liard winter shut them out from their legitim;ito labour. 

Though a tolerably common sight in those long-])as^: 
winters, it Avas not a very frcqufait one, and ^lonio idle 
S2)ectators from the road entered the gates, riinniiig in to 
gaze, quite a small crowd of them. They were thc^ dis- 
aj)pointed 2)002)le, who had becii to the churcli and found tluit ^ 
no Avedding Avas to take place. Mrs. Arde, 2)acing the solitary 
avenue, chanced to turn her attention fronf the dancers to 
these spectators, and saAv Miss Emma Geach amongst them. 

At I yet, not exactly amongst them. They avcu’c thronging 
the gate and tlie railings before the l.aAvn : this girl had 
draAVii up close to the fence that skirted the avenue, as if slie 
did not care to be noticed. She stood there, her old cloak 
muiiled about her, and looking at the dancer s^vith a listless 
air. 

Obeying the moment’s impulse, Mrs. Arde stepjied through 
the bee^h-trecs and ajiproached her. Putting aside the girl’s 
naturally bold manners, Mrs. Arde bad ahvays rather liked 
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Emma Geacl), and Iiad pitied Iicr ifiolated condition— isolated 
from all pjood associations — at tlie Trailing' Indian. This 
a^onc might liavo caused ho'* to accost the girl ; hilt she liad 
anotlicr motive also. At tlie time that communication was 
made to lier .hy Susan Cole on Sunday night, Mrs. Arde liad 
fully dislxdieved it, regarding it as a foedish scandal on 
Captain Clanwaring; hut since then, a very ugly doubt liad 
insinuated itself ever and anon within lier mind ; and 
instinct now pr(uupt(‘d her h) sid it at r(‘st. 

Is it you, Ehima? 1 lioard you w(irc hack again.’' 

“Yes, it's UK',’' Vc})li(Ml Emma, turning at the salutation. 
‘‘I’ve been to the church to see the wedding, ma’am ; but it s 
said there is to 1x5 none.” 

“Not to-day. The Squire is absent.” 

“Can’t get home for the roads,” freely remarked Miss 
Emma. “ I had a fine slow journey of it in tin; waggon.” 

“ AVh('r(5 did you come from V ” 

“ Well, I came from Lunnon. No need to hide it, that I 
know of’ 

“ Not from Ireland ? ” 

The girl’s eyes flasluid with an angry light. “ Y(5S, 1 
hear that that have been brought again •ni(‘, but it’s fals(5 
as ” 

“It has been said that when you left liero you went to 
'Hrishd to join Mr. Tom (lanwaring,” interrupted I\Irs. 
Arde. 

“ V'dicr. I left hero I^'wcnt straight to Lunnon town, as 1 
was bid to go by him that bxl me wrong ; and I’ve never 
becit away fnjia Lunnon till I took the waggon to come 
down here again.” 

Mrs. Arde gazed at the gliTs face, reading it eagerly 
There was a savage hx)k in it, a passionate ring in her 
voice, that spoke too surely of the truth. 

“It was Tom ( danwaring’s name that was coujded witli 
yours, you know, Emma, (ivcm before you left the jdaco.” 

“ Mrs. Arde, I never did know it. If I liad. I’m sure but 
I should ha’ set it to rights then. ’Twas a shame on him 
for folks to St^y it. Mr. Tom !— why, ho had always boon as 
good as a brother to mo from the time I was that high.* 
Leastways, as much of one as a gentleman can bo to a j)oor 
girl. Mr. Tom Clanwaring is just as good and noble and 
straightforward as t’other is a cheating and lying coward. 
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Blacjk and liiiu La’ i)ut tLcir Leads togetLcr, and laid it 
on Mr. Tom.” 

“The oiii^ji* being Jarvi!^(^]anvaring V ” spoke^Mrs. Ard». 

“Him, and none otlier : Jarvis Clanwaring. Wlum liis 
turn was sei'vcal lie just tlirew me ovm*, IVlrs. Aij|,hj. He did, 
the raski] ; and 1 don’t mind who knows it now. It’s six 
montlis a’most since he’ve heen*to sec me or SjUit me anglit 
to g('t me a crust o’ hri'ad. 1 ve been nigh n])on starving. 
1 miglit ha’ starved outright ]>ut for a go(ul woiiian whose 
room 1 lodged iji : she lielpcul me all shc^c(u/id.” 

“you- are telling m(‘ the truth ?” asked Airs. Ardc. 

“It’s the truth- -as (lod hears me. I’d a mind to ha’ tolA 
it out to ( 'aptain ( ’lanwaring’s face i’ tin; church ibis morii*- 
ing wlten he was a-being married : and I tliink I should ha’ 
done’t. ’Twas only the thought of one thing might ha’ 
stopiicd me- and that’s the trouble and ])ain t’ would ha’ 
given Aliss Altiy. WIkui I heard ’twas him she was going 
to marry I pitied her a’most to crying ; a good-for-iiothiiig 
knave lik(i him can’t bring her much good.” 

“ You should have told of this before to-day, for Aliss 
Alay’s sake,” said Airs. Ard(', shar])ly. 

“I knew naught about the wedding till the night afore 
last,” S 2 )()ke tin; girl ; “ 1 never kiunv as he was living down 
at Beechhurst Dene. He let nu; think he was about in ])laces. 
serving with his regiment : but it seems he have spld out on’t.” 

“Where is the baby V ” whisjiered Airs. Ardc. ^ 

“It died wheu it Avas born, nnurtn. And a ImJvy Hi iiig^ 
too. Jarvis Clainvaring, grand as the Avorld thinks liim, is 
just a bad man, Airs. Arde, made up o’ deceit and heart>ess- 
iiess. Bring me to him, and d’ll say it to his face. Ho 
have been u]) to his oars in debt, too, this long while. Por- 
ha])S you didn’t know that, either.” • 

Airs. Ardc made no answer. The morris-dancers Lad 
broiii it their performance to an end; and the s 2 >ectators 
Averc dejiarting. l^erhajis Airs. Arde did not care to lie seen 
talking to Emma Geach : for she Avished her good-morning, 
and turned toAvards honn.*. What she had heard almost 
stunned her. Alay came into her chamber alimtst as she Avas 
entering it. 

“ Alamma,” slip cried, her face pale, her voice beseeching, 

“ you will not let this Avedding take jdacio iJbforc jiajia 
returns ? Proiuise me ! (,’a2)tain ClauAvaring is saying ” 
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“ Bo id rest, May,” iutoiTii2)to(I Mrs. boiidiii^^ to kiss 
her. “ Yon sliall oortainly not marry before yor'^ fatlier is 

And tb(^ •oni])]iatic tone, telling of strang(i anger, a little 
sur])rised Miss JMay. 

CaroA-ring into tlu* faitlifnl city of Worcester, the coaci 
man driving iiis four line )rs{'s at a. soincv/bat liisier sjn ed 
tlian lb('ir usual majestic jiae-.-, the guard’s Jioi-n ])]o\vin‘g 
I’hasts of iin])orijin(' s went tlui Jinyal Alail. Almig Sidbury, 
U]> ( ‘ollege Streei'and High Sti‘e(!i, t]iri)ngb the ri;oss, and 
*,)n to Foregate Sheet ; where it lin.ilJy drew up Ijehi?' ^00 
t;vo ])riiuu]>al inns of the town, the 1 h»p-]>i)le and tlu^ Star 
and (barter. I’eojde liad run out at tluir sboj) dt/ore to see 
it pass ; a small crowd ctdh'cied roinid it wlien it stopptul : 
for it was the lirst mail tliat laid lauiehed Woiacsiiu’ sincaj 
the detention. Tlie sn2>]a)siti(»n vras, tiiat it ^\as tlie mail 
kiajwii to nave hecai so long <m tlic^ roiid, tlie one llial laid 
started fimn London the ])ast Friday, ddu; ])i:ople, riiuning 
U]), Were eager to learn what it had d uie will) itself. ;Uid 
wbeia; tlie detention liad 1 k!» 11. A (iiorns of (jUi.tioiis 
assailed the guard and coaclinian as they desi'end* «{ from 
tlieir seats: and tlnui it was discowu^Ml lliat this wsis not 
the lost mail at all, but tlie reguliir mail tliat bad made tlie 
jourmy in due eou]*se‘ and willi Aery little di'lay ; iiaving 
Aqnitted the Bull and IMontli the jiievious afternoon. In Hie 
cliee'v tbeir curiosity s^astained, tiny ])Ogau to move away 
again. Tliis Avas AVxalnesday morning. 

The mail hronglit only one, passiuige]' ; a shar])-looking 
active man, avIio leaped fron the inside;, and liad no luggage, 
with him. He Avas a little stared at. It was e.oncludcd 
that his busiiieriS must lie of importance, to travel in tliat nn- 
gonial Aveather and risk lieing hnried in thesnoAV on the road. 

“ Didn’t you see or liear anything of tlie lost mail V ” ([ues- 
tioned a bystander of tlio guard. 

“No; nothing. It passed Woodstock, and it didn’t get to 
(Jliipping Norton ; so in list he somcAvlierc between tlie two 
jdaees,” was ^hc guard’s ansAver. “ But Avhetlicr it’s above 
ground or dead and buried in the snow, is more tlian I euti 

“Had yvm much difliculty in iing aloirg. 'umrd?’' 
questioned a gentleman. 
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sij\ Tliu AV()r.st ^\as between Woodstock and Evo- 

slium* III placoj^ tlun'c we almost stuck fast; but ” 

(^an T ^o/l^artc.r a liorsc mn\ gig from tins hotel, guard ? I 
want one immediately * * 

tJic inleiTU])tioii, sj.*)k<;u in sbarj), impio'ative uuios, came 
*Vom the passciigur. Einding lliat lui could cLarter a horse 
i.ot) gig, lie ordered it to he g.^t ready without any delay, 
ami v/(.oit iiiti) ihci Shir for a gIa.s^, oj' liot brau<1y-aii<l-^\ ater. 

“ VVouldiiT you like some breakfast, sir? — or iiiuelieon V 
asko'd the harmaid. 

{ lia’/o not time for eitheiT’ 

'j'iu: gig came to tiie do(;r, togetlier with a man whom th<i 
travelho* had requesUul sliould ac'comjiany him a tali, strong 
young ‘felhnv belonging to tlie Star and darter stables. Idie 
landlord ctimc out to see tlnaii start. 

Have you hir to go V ” lie asked. 

'“About tliree or IVmr miles, I fancy,” was the^rejdy. I 
am a stranger to thesis jiarts.” 

Away tlicy siaried ; he taking tlie rm’iis iiiinself, and 
wliijiping tlie Isorse into a cjinter ; turning dowi: IJroad 
Street, oin\ards ovm* the Siwerii liridgi^, and s<,) out of tlio 
town that way. In due course of time lie canui tothc! neigh- 
hoiirliood (d Ihu-chhurst Dime, and tlieve ana^shal Mr. tJarvis 
Cdan waring. It was uccomplislicd wiiliout tlie slighli'st 
iron hie. “ 

(hi tJie ’'j’uesday evening, a note liad been delivenal h?'* 
< 'apiain Chin waring at 3>e(!chlnirst*j)ene frean IVl's. Ardia 
It slated in unniistakalily dimsive tiTins that niitll tlie 
return of Mr. Arde tlierc would be no marriage ; all thfngs 
must remain in abiyauce. Tlie cajitain could do notliing - 
excej)t reoevo liis feelings by a little swiairing in liis 
cliamber. On th(3 following morning, tlioro \fa;s still no Air. 
Arde; hut in tlie course of it Captain Chinwaring walked 
over > tlie Hall. He did not gtd to sec tlie ladies — which 
he considijred very strange. Smsan Colo lirouglit him a 
miissagc tliat Miss IMay was veiy poorly with a lioadaelio 
(‘‘and not to be wondered at!” ])ut in Susan, in a jiaren- 
tlie.asb and luu’ mistress was busy writing,# So (.’aptaiii 
<51 jiiiwaring, ratber discoiiilitcd, took his way hack homo 
again. Ho was .crossing tlio niipor road, his eyes moodily 
bent on the ground to jiick liis Avay through the Snow wliicli 
was still lying tlnu’e, wlnai a passing gig canu' to a stand- 
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Btill, its driver leajicd down, and Jarvis Claiiwaring, gentle- 
man and ex-eaptain, fennd liimscdf in custody. 

‘ “ i ’urse yon, ItiHing ! ” a as all be said, gnaslfuig bis teeth 
with iinj)ot(nit rage. For be knew tlu; ea]>tur(‘r mtH. 

‘‘It would have l)(‘eu done an lionr or two earlier, e-a[>tain, 
but for the snow kc'.eping the mail baek,” was tlie man’s 
e(piabre answer. “ A lim'- U'tlier yim’ve bad of it altogotlier.” 

Tlie arr(\st was for a very large sum, and it was nseb^ss to 
fight against it. IV'rsuasion and resistance would lie alike 
fiitib', as tlie f^foOunate captain knew. Fate is strongiw 
than we are. Tlie arrest liad been witnessed by at leas^ two 
yicopb', OIK? of whom ebaiiced to be IMai’k, the servant at the 
Hall, tlu! other, Sam Found ; and the news spnuid. 

(‘aj.tor and ca])tured, the gig and the supi'rnunuirafy, pro- 
ceeded to r>ec'(*bburst Dene. Jarvis was in a perfect ft'ver 
to get free. There Avas only one way by Avbicb it could be 
aceoni])lisbed — jia^dng the money; or by bail that Avas as 
good as money. It was possilde, though not v(a*y probable, 
that Sir Dene might have settled tin? niattiir could lie have 
been a])}>ealed to; but the state iiiAAdiich Sir Dene Avas lying, 
partially if not (piito insensible, put any ajijieal to him out 
of the (piostion. Tlie heir, Dene, Avas not there ; no one Avas 
there but the barrister. 

“You Avill give bail for me, Otto?’’ said the crestfallen 
captain, Avho felt as if he Avould very much like to shoot 
soino one — perhaps himself. 

“ r'ouldn't take Mr. Tit to ( JanAvaring’s bail,” interposed 
Mr. Killing, grutlly; for nature had endowed him Avith an 
uniVsiially grulf voice. “ ( ‘ouldn’t acc(?pt anybody’s under- 
taking, except Sir Dene’s.” * 

“ l>ut Sir Dene is ill, you bear; paralyzed,” remonstrated 
the nnhai>py diptain. 

“Yes, captain. More’s the pity for you.” 

“ If my brother gives you his uiide-rtakiiig it Avill be as safe 
as Sir Dene’s, Killing,” urged the captain. “He ” 

“I could not give it, JarAUs,” interposed tlie cautious 
barrister. “ You must kiioAv that I am not in a position to 
take a debt «(ipon me tliat might prove an incubus for m^ 
lifetime. And Avlicrc should 1 obtain the money, do you 
suppose, if called upon later to }>ay it V ” 

“ It Avili stop my marriage,” brcatlied Jarvis, biting liis 
fevered lii)S. “ I have been looking to that to save me Irom 
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this ^ulf. Tlioso enrHod roads! ]>at for Ardo’s drJav, I 
should ]iay (3 l)eeji^iJiii]'riL'd au<l safely away, Otto ! stn U.-li a 
poiut for .Th*^.v' 

Idle couiisellov's prouiiso would ho of no iia e worth 
than' yours, (Mptaiii — hej^^ing his pardon fov^srying it,” 
reiterated tlui slieritrs oJiioor. Desidos, Ihen ’s nioie hohind 
this,” was the; eaiidid avowal. 

As Otto ( danwaring had felt sure of. If this one; debt on 
whiedi darvis was arrested W(;re settled, a h(»st of oth(3i*s, on 
which judgment had l)e<;n obtained, lay M'hi|id it. I n fa(*t, 
it was pretty plain that Cajdain ( 'hinwariiig’s cart er was for 
the time ovtT. i 

‘"And my iiiai-riage ? ” he groaiitMl. A\ hat's to htjcome* 
of tliatV” 

“ You could not tliink of marrying Al iss Ardenow, though 
you were free,” urged Otto, in his intt grity. “ At h‘ast, 
witliout informing tliom of tlie facts. It would-be a most 
dishonour able thing, so to deceive the Ardes.'’ 

“ Hold your cant,” retorted the exasperated 2>ris(>iK;r. 

There was no escajic for him ; none. In later w(;eks, 
when Sir Dene was cognizant of the atVair and able to con- 
verse n])Oii it, he said that Jarvey’s sins liad come home to 
iiim. Mr. Itilling and the <;xtra man and the cajitain all 
took their departure in the gig ; the latter wedged, in 
securely hctvveen llm otlicrs. ' ^ 

When the Lady Lydia Olanwariiig I’eturiied liouu; towards 
dinner-time — for she, witli Miss Ann»( d(;wcr and Mi*s. fait- 
som, tinding there would he no wt^dding tliat day, had drivem 
over to Worcester — she found what liad taken plac,e. IKu* 
heloved son, of whom she had made a very idol, and would 
have willingly olfered uji all tlie rest of the world in sacriliee 
at Iiis sliriue, liad been ignominiously coin^yed away a 
jirisoner ; and was even then on his road hy niglit coacli to 
be lodg d ill one of tbe gaols of the metrojiolis I My lady 
raised tnf; house with her fury. 

Some one else arrived Iiomo the same evening — and that 
was Squire Ardc. For the long-delayed mail had contrived 
to frt!». itself that day, and reaclu;d Worcesku’ at htst ; causing 
a ftuhhub and congratulation that some of tlu; old citizens 
may yet remember^ The first thing the Squire heai'd when 
Avithin his own doors, was the news of Cajitain ( laRwaring’s 
arrest, aufl’ of his heavy emharrassments. Maiiy-tongued 
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rumour liad been exceedingly busy witli tbe unfortunate 
captain’s fame all the afternoon ; and facts, hitlicrto un- 
♦suspected, had come out in a remarkable niaimp^ 

Captain Clanwaring arrested ! — and taken off a prisoner 
to the Fleet ! — and over head and cars in debt and em- 
barrassmenl ! Captain dan waring, who but for those heavy 
snow-drifts would ii<nv bo Mary’s husband! S(iuire Ardo 
turned hot and cold as Iw listened. 

What an escajic it was for Mary ! IIow Jarvis dan waring 
*wad managed 4,:) st ive off tlie evil day so long and to conceal 
the true state ol tilings, was a mystery. Helling the coni- 
mission had liecn forced. It was a stop-gap for the' tiim^ 
•being ; since then. Lady Lydia and others had helped him, 
including those hai'ini'S, the London moiK^y-lenders. Tlie 
indignant Stpiire found that his daugliter’s money was indeed 
required ; that there was urgent need of the marriage being 
hasten (h 1 on. 

Wlijithin escape! ” aspirab^d the Squire in solemn thanks 
fulness. “And T — Heaven forgive me !—~ murmured {it tla*. 
delay caused by the snow-storm, litth^ tiiinking tliat it wjis 
saving my child ! ” 

Within the privacy of their own .cluimber that night, 
sitting over tlie fire, Mrs. Arde whis])ored jiiiotlKO' item of 
news in her husband’s car that which was connected with 
Miss Emma Gcjich. For some- little time the Hquii’o would 
not take it in ; but when convinciMl of its truth, lie began 
stiunpiifg about the rixan in wrath so great, tlait jioor Mrs. 
Arde was hiin to beg him to be still, lest the household 
should think he was aliusiiig her. 

“ Let them think it ! ” ro»ared the Squire. “ Tlie desperate 
villain ! And ho would have made a wife of my innocent 
child!” 

Hardly giving time for the dawn to set in, the Squire 
stamped up to the Trailing Indian, to “ havo it out ” with 
Black. He told that worthy inn-koejier that he was a base 
villain, and not a shade better than the other villain ; th.at 
they had sacrificed the good name of Tom Clanwaring, and 
nearly sacrificed the life’s happiness of Miss Ardo. 

And she, Mary Arde : how did she take the disapjiointmeut 
relative to her marriage ? To most young ladies the break- 
ing off dx a marriage is, to say the least of it, mortifying. 
Not so to Mary Ardo, She was uS one released from despair. 
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Susan Cole, who could" not have kept silent had she been 
paid to do it, disclosed many things to lior. The lightness 
came ba^?: to Mary’s stej)^ the colour to her checks : it wf^s 
as if some special happiness had fallen t)n hcr*Iicart from 
hejivcii. 

“ Slic could not have liked liini ! ” cried ike wondering 
Scpiire to jus wife. 

“ SIjc did not,” said Mrs. Aide. “ I fear sh..; liked Tom 
Clan waring too well for tliat.” 

The »St[uire frowned at the nnwelcopie name. Tliough 
Tom had been shamefully aspersed, aiuk ? . roved innocent 
wlieTe Ik) had been tliouglit guilty, lie was not the more 
eligible to bo “ liked ” by May. “ And never will 
spolvc ^hc Siiuire liotly. 

And tliat poor neglected scajiegoat was never so mucli as 
thought of by tlie world, or by Beechliurst Dene. Tom 
(Jlanwaring was in tlic place deemed most approjiriate to 
him : some remote Irish bog, working out his sins. 

And so the weeks wore on. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

TIIK LAST OF KANOV 

Tlnt^’lNO out of Harebell Farm, went iVIary P><‘flber, Ibirt^, 
indetid, was the fact of her going a-broad Avithout any jiar- 
ticular object; and yet she Avas doing so this late afha'iioon. * 
It had been tlie monthly wasli that Aveek at tliti farm ;,but 
the weather had been favoural:le for drying, and the close 
of this day, Wednesday, saAv all the things juit aAvay in their 
a2)i>ropriato iiresses and draAvers. Mary Barber, assisted by 
one of the Avonien-servants, had liecn ironing hard for many 
hoiuv’ and AAdien the early tea Avas over, betook herself out 
for a Awlk, partly bo(^ause she had no jiressing employment 
at the moment, chiefly tliat she had an unusual feeling 1121011 
licr of being stifled indoors. So, putting on her everyday 
sha wl and bonnet, away she AAxnt. 

• “Curious I should feel as if I Avantod frCsh air!” she 
Bolilo(2uizcd. “ I must bo growing old. 'Well, I’ve had my 
liealth and strength better than most peo2Alc; «nd there’s 
good Avol'k in my arms yet. Su2)2>uso I’d had a Aveak heart, 
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like my ])Oor sister — and died of it as slie did ! Those boys 
of hers be g(^ttiug on like a liouse a-lirc : quite g(‘ntlefolk 
they be now, thongli their ai[int,Mi»lly Barber, can’t oe called 
inneli (dse lint an iipiK*!’ servant.” 

Walking Ifarebell Laiu*, she glanec^d ai the budding 
liedges on (‘iiher side, it was only February, yi't the most 
lovely weatlun* conceivabhN almost warm enough for May. 
Hie prolonged snow-storm of the previous wintei* siiiiimal to 
have revived the earth. IMary Barber went along as if she 
(arald not sutlitv(;nt.ly enji^y the air: shut nji all day with 
the liot ironing-sio\c,ibending over tin' linen, this freshness 
was only too welcome. Tln^ sun was setting, bii'ds W( n? 
ehir})ing tlunr last song, all nature seemed glad, ihnmi'ost s 
and viohds nesthal in the banks of the lane: hard.^Mary 
Barber actually stootied and gathered sonu\ 

81je was feeling less hard than usual that evening. Life 
had been all proscj for her. Perhaps it was the unusual 
Aveariness that softened her: weariness not of body, but of 
spirit. Her thoughts were not running in tlieir usual groove. 

“ Says liichard Pickering to me t’other morning in 
Worcester, when I ran again him coming out o’ the hop- 
market, ‘ You should not stay on at Harebell Farm, Aunt 
Mary, but have a nice little home of your own, and live 
comfortably in it.’ ’Twas the old pride in part made him 
say it ; neither him iiorAVillie have ever liked my being in 
w service. ‘ We'd help you to the home,’ he went on, ‘ I and 
Wilbam I we want you to have rest, Mary.’ And he’s right : 

' I am beginning to feel the need o’ rest, and the service is 
getting hard for me. But I don’t care to bo heljied by them, 
and Avhat I’ve saved isn’t quite enough to keej) me yet.” 

Approaching IIare]>ell Pond — which she did not do once 
in two years, as a rule — the sad fate of luir former master, 
Itobert Owen, recurred t<j her. Every circumstance connect(;d 
with it flashed into her mind as vividly as though it had 
happened yesterday. Her singular dream, and tlie lat(;r 
disappearance : her visit to the inn in the morning, when 
Emma Gcach Avas an infant of a few hours old, and the 
mother lay ip danger upstairs : all the commotion and un- 
certainty, until the water gave up its secret: all the bygouiJ 
events passed in succession through her mind. 

As she passed the pond, she slightly qiiiekcnod her stei)s. 
A few yards onward and she grev/ undecided whetller to go 
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Btraij^ht on tliroxi^li the gate, leading into some fields on Sir 
Done’s ]^onic fiu*ni, or continue lior way up the lane. She 
chose the latter. In time' she r^^ached tye Tracing Indiafi. 
Mary Ihirher turned lier eyes upon that ]i< ‘4(dry witli 
some curiosity: its past association riuidoring it always a 
place of interest to her. Since Miss Kmma (Ic^acli’s r(4nrn 
to it, the inn liad shown some sliglit signs of^ renewed 
Tliat hustling dams(d made a pleasanter hostess tlian Dlaek 
and Sam Pound ]jad mad(j hosts; and stragghirs were hegin- 
ning to di’oj) in again for half-j) in ts of ’id i, or cider. As to 
Saiii, ]i:^^ worst fears liad been realizer|: he was dismisstul. 

Tlie sunset liad turned to crimson, and tlie front casciinenk-; 
rellected tlie red glow. The side-door of the inn stood o[)<'n, 
but tliere was no other sign of life or habitation about the 
dwelling. It lookcul very solitary, and evcjything ai'ound 
was still, including the evening air. 

“She’s out,” thought Mary llarber, “else there’d be some 
clatter goijig on. As to Black ” 

Tlie words xvere ari’csbid liy a strange sound. If ever 
Mary Barber lieard a groan, of agruiy, she lieard one tlien. 
Where did it come from? Hhe looked about her, and there 
arose another. No mistake now: they came from the house. 

“Anything tlui matter?” she called out, making lun* way 
to the side.-door. 

She was jinswercd by a moan.* Mary Barlxu* was not 
timid: she liad seen too many ugly sights in lier life for 
that, ghosts included; but it was tfewtain that a f ar seized^ 
her then, and she Avould willingly liavc turned ba(;k, rather 
than liave entered. 

“ What lui it ? ” she asked, halting at the kibdien-door. 

Ah, Avhat was it? Mary Barber groamid hers(4f wluai 
she (uitered. Jlandy Black was stretched ftn the kitcluiii- 
floor, lilecxling from a wound in the side, liis gun lying 
bosi< ; him. 

lie had taken tli’e gun uj) to clean it, unconscious that it 
was loaded. Tlie cliargo xventoff and shot liim. It a 2 >i)eared 
th:U ho had lent the gun to one of his friends, James 
Thaxted. Wlieii the man returned it Black ifsk(al if it was 
charged, and Thaxted readied No. Jlc had understood 
Black to ask if ho had drawn tlie charge ? — as was explained 
when to^(\late. * 

Whatever ill had encompassed Black’s life, Mary Barber 
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could only ftjcl ilic deepest compassion for him now. Some- 
thing in his face would have told her that the ipj^ry was 
mortal without tlic Avords la uttered, It’s my death ! it’s my 
death.” 

What cou]|l slio do alone ? Emma Gcach liad gone oil' to 
Worei'stcir for tlie Wediu'sday’s market, and to huy liorself 
some g(’iwns. ^ AVIiile sin; was on her knees, doing what slio 
could to stauneJi tlie hlood, and nearly at Ja'i* wits’-c‘nd, 
young (Ajle entered ; and IMary Jc.irher said rrovideiice had 
S(5iit him. ' 

“You be fleet o’ trot, Ham. Put out your b(jst speed, 
Lul, and get Priar up here. And list,” she added in a 
AVliisper, “ when Priar’s come olV, run round to tlu', parson, 
and ask him to please to come. If cvea' mortal man wanted 
shriving when his soul was on the wing, it must he this one 
lying here.” 

Apparently Mr. Hlack was thinking tlie same. Whence 
lie gatlurcd liis deductions perhajis lie could not have 
defined; hut that death Avas close ujxm him ho felt certain. 
And strangiJ though it may be to say it of this hardened and 
bad man, Avhose Avhole life had been marla^d by reckh^ssiu'ss ; 
Avho bad hiiiglied at death, and set it, lind Avhat must come, 
after it, at dejiaiicc; as a thing that could Tiot concern him- 
h<i Avas now shrinking from it in terror, the veri(;st coward. 
Such ijistamjes haAm becai known : Avhere this aAvfiil terror 
lias tmsailed a soul at tlie close of an ill-spimt life. It Avas 
,not fiio Kfo so suddenl'y cut short that tlui man Avas re- 
gretti})g; that did not app{5ar to givc^ him a thought; it AA’as 
the ^ii’ead judgment to Avhich lie Avas hastening. 

IMary Par her tiiimed him r?)und, for ho had been lying on 
tlie wound, and found a jiillow to jmt under his head on the 
kitchen bricks, S.nd gaAm him a little brandy whi(;h he askiid 
for. The IdeiMliiig seenuid to stop, and he Avas in hiss pain. 
“ Whmi did it happen? ” she asked. 

“ On’y just afore you come,” groaned Pluck. “ I’d got the 
gun muzzle upAvards, and Avas turning round to light a 
candle.” 

And then Ke gave vent to Avords and jilaiiits that surely, 
Avouhl never have heen wrung from liim in health ; ay, and 
prayers. Prayers that he would at all tiiucH have ridiculed. 
Prayers for^ mercy : prayers to be let perish for ever as a 
dog and be no more hoard of after death. Mary Barber was 
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horrified : bIio compasfiionatcd him with licr whole heart ; 
rIic knelt down, liaising her hands, and asked aloud for 
pardon for liiin, even at the clq^enth hour. Tiie man wag 
beside himself witli fear. Ho called for* more />randy, and 
wheh she hesitated to give it him, he swore at hiU’ in some 
of the worst language ho had ever used in hij# wild career. 
The next minute he was bcsecehiiig her and Heaven alike 
to forgive him. She administered a little *orandy; not 
much, for she was afraid to do it witnout the sanction of 
Mr. Ih'iar. 

“ Jh'iur T1 he up soon, Black,” she srfd. You shall have 
more tlien if he’ll let yon.” ^ 

The man’s faculties a])pcarcd to be almost supcrnaturally 
clear; his intellect and memory bright as they had ever 
been in life ; his reason as free : but a degree of iihysical 
exhaustion came on, and then he lay comparatively still. 
Alary Barber used the interval to tell him about the tliief on 
the ci'oss, and Black hushed his voice while he Ifslenod. 

“ lie had ],een bad, too, like you. Black ; but the Saviour 
j>ardoned him. With th() Lord it is oidy to r(ip(5nt, and ask, 
and laive.” 

Black turiuid his licad about on the pillow and moaned 
and mnttcired; Imt was still quiet. A thought came into 
the woman’s mind, and s1k‘, promptly acted on it. 

“ I’d like to ask ya oik} thing, Biiick, while tliere’s time : 
'twon’t hurt you to answer it now, one way or fother. The 
l)ag o’ money stole from Sir Dene’s parlour that New-Year’s 
Day — was it you took it?” 

“ Was it me took it? ” retorted Black with a touch of his 
old lierceness. “ What d’ye moan ? ” 

“ Some of ’em be suspecting Tom Clan waring on’t» still : 
as it strikes me,” was her reply. “ Only this very morning 
Squire Arde, who came up to the farm wanting to sec the 
mast stood by my ironing-board, a- talking on’t. I said 
’twas curious Air. Tom didn’t come back now things tigain 
him had been cleared up. At that the Squire went quite in 
a ] passion, and said things again him were not cleared up, 
and the fellow was not wanted back. It could have been 
nothing but the money L(3 was thinking of. Black : there’s 
nought else lyiyg again Mr. Tom now.”'^ 

Black’s eyes were cast up towards her ; darkf and almost 
fierce as ever, were they. But he made no answer. 
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Tom i/lanwarinc^ nover luirmed yon, Kandy. I To always 
showed liiiiiself friendly, and di<l you many a good turn. If 
’twas you took the money, you might confess to it now, for 
liis sake.” ' 

“ The man as took the hag o’ money was ( japtaiii ( Ian- 
war in g.” ' 

‘‘WliatV” cried Mary Karher, interrupting the lioarsc'- 
tones. 

‘‘The man as t<')ok the hag o' money was Jarvis (Jan- 
waring,” repeah'd Elack. ‘‘ 1 swear it with my dying 
hn'ath.” ^ \ 

Mary Karl )er pcereu into Klaek's face, Ixdiciving Ids siaises 
*\yi‘rc deserting liim. lie saw th(^ dou])t. 

“ That there same Saturday niglit, soon after I g(v: lionio 
luu'e mysdf, up eonu^ ( ajdain Clanwaring. I{(5 owtxl nu^ 
moiu'v, and he liad got frightened for fear J sliould let out 
things lie didn’t want h t out for in the morning 1 t(dd him 
I’d do it if •'he didn't pay me. JI(^ gav(‘, me just lialf what la; 
ow('d : and 1 wondered wlu'rci lu; laid got it from, for lie was 
as hard u]) liisself as any jKxm diivil — 

“ Was it for luieea, he owed itV ” she interruphal. 

“ No, 'twa^n’i for haeca,” retorted Klaek, resiaiting the 
(piestiou or tlie interru])tion. “ ’Twas juit u]K)U luicca., and 
tliat's enough. Just a few days after, S(piire Arde was lu'n', 
and ])egan u fisliing to know wlietlnu' ’twas mo look Sir 
Dene's hag o’ money. ’Twas the first time I’d htau’ed of 
any^nioiKiy lieing stole;, and I knew at oma.* wlio 'twas that 
had took' it, and where ( ’aidain (danwaring liad got his 
mon(y from. I se<! the ))ag in Ids liands and th(i not(!S and 
g(dd in it.” . 

“That thoi’e Captain (danwaring must have as many sins 
to answer for as you, JUaek,” sjxdvt? Mary Karlxn*, drawing a 
deej> Imeatln “ l\;rlia])S more i’ tlie siglit of If(!aven. Why 
didn’t you tell o’ this, and (dear Tom ( danwaring ? ” 

Black sliook his Ijcad. “ I couldn’t tell o’ tlie captain 
flivn, thougli I used to tlireahui it. II is interests was miiuj 
till I’d got iny money from liim in full. And ho might ha’ 
turned on me, for he knew a thing or two.” 

It appearec/ to have l)eeu a case of rogue cutting rogucJ; 
That ( ’aj^taiii Ida/T waring and Bla(dc wore mutually afraid 
of each otter, and had acted in accordance with it, there 
could be no (luestion. 
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A cry from Black starili^d Mary Barker out of licr 
momentary rcllei'.tioii. Bis side liad iKJguii to l)k;(;d again, 
bringing back all bis terror, ^Tk)ibai)K^ in past fe\T 
‘lT^inlltcs, feeding easier in bimself, and believing the bleed- 
ing bad stopped, lie bad been indulging some frint ide,a (T 
reeiovery. 

“ Ld lead a different life, I \Vonld ! be aspiratcul, as if 
making a ])romise to tlie eni])ty air. 

The m(>st web^ome sound tliat ever greeted Mary Barber’s 
ear, was tliat eff gig-wlieids. Mr. Briar >' and bis appn iitiee 
bad pom(^ sjHHjding up. Tlu^y were fo|iowed by Jiarry Bole 
and (dlicirs. Aftcir apprising tlic surg(iOU of wliat bad 
bappimed, Ifam liad gone on bis way to impart tbe newA 
geneially. Mr Ib'iar speedily cleared tbe kitcluai of tbe 
inbirloiK Ts ])ressing into it. Mary Bairber and HaiTy(k)le 
alone were snllercid to remain ; and tlio cb'rgyman wlieii b(i 
arrive ul. 

Alas! notliing conld be done to save tbe life ^tb at was so 
swiftly jiassing. All the skill of the mc;dic*,al inan was not 
able to prolong it by one hour beyond its allotted time!. 
Black was not moved from bis position. On tlie kibdien- 
boor be bad falbm, and on tbe kiteben -floor be remained to 
die. Some Idankiits were gently slid und(;r bim to make 
it b^ss bard ; but be might not be further disturlxMl. 

In tbe presence of the clergynutn and do(dor, of Mary 
Barber and of Harry (\de, be made a confession: some dim 
liope that it inigbt servo him when *110 should staled beb'ro 
tbe Orcat Judge in tliat dread hereafter, urging bim to do 
it. B(dty sins were avowed, smdi as smuggling, and jioftcb- 
ing, and receiving stolen goods', a whole catalogue of such 
doings, that ajipeared to have been always running on. 
Tliese lighter oflVmces Black did not bimself *800111 to think 
miieb of; but there were others. Grave crimes; beside 
wbieli die lighter eriiiKJS sank to littbi. Bandy Black bad 
tbe liveb of three men on bis soul ; tbe jiedlar, once or twice 
spoken of luire ; a gamekeejier ; and Bobert Owen. 

Ti e only one wilfully and deliberately murdered, was the 
pedlar. Stujiefled by drink, jierbaps purpoself given bim, 
Hb bad been killed in tbe dead of night byJ 51 ac,k’s own band, 
and afterwards bijried by bim and tbe ostler, Joe ; bis box of 
wares, some of them real gold and silver, being tlft inducing 
motive, *l'hc gamekeeper wo-s shot by Black in a night 
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fray, but not of ilolibcratc intention; guns were ^'oinj^ off 
on })otli Bides. The third, Robert Owen, hrd bcci) wilfully 
(Issanlted, b’lt not .^vilfiilly I'nurdcfed. 

That Black was telling the truth without disguise, in 
this, his dying hour, was all too evident ; nay, ho sought 
rather to make himself out worfic than better. Oikjo this 
awful hour comes upoii hitherto careless sinners, there can 
bo no ])laying with consci(^nco. 

On that long-past Easter night, as may bo remomborod, 
IVir. Owen, aftev (potting his (laughter Maria and GeoffVy 
(dan waring, had beei traced to the two-acre m(5a(l>w; the 
;)Oung man, Parkes, having watched him cross it on his way 
to the cow-shed. Subse(piently to that no trace of him — in 
lifcj — could be discovered ; and this loss Black now silppliod. 

After leaving the shed, Mr. Owen went back across the 
mcado^v towards home. In the narrow ])ath, so often men- 
ti(med l)et^JJecul the grove of tr(3es and tlu^ pond, he halted 
and leaned over the fence, wheth(U‘ without any particular 
motive, or from hearing some fanci(Ml sound that he would 
inv(^stigato, could neven* be known. Black, concealed in the 
grove of trc'cs with a In^avy stick, cam(5 out and d(‘alt him a 
sufhhm and violent Idow (ui the back (jf his hisad. It must 
have stunned Mi\ Owen, for he fell forward and lay without 
motion : Black took him by the heels and tumbled him over 
into th(3 i)on,d. So he hiy th(wo and was di'owm^d without a 
struggle, his seiiscdess cojulition preventing his making any 
effoft to f;avo himself. 

“As the L(n’(l is above, hearing ine, 1 didna mean to kill 
himV gasped Black, when he ha(l told this. “Owen o’ the 
farm was spying on mo aihl my doings, and I wanted to 
fiGrv(i him out for’t ; break an arm or a leg, oj* crack his skull 
a bit, and so t(3a(di him not to come interfering in matters as 
was none of his. But I never meant to kill him. 1 thought 
he’d scramble out o’ the pond sure enough.” 

“ But you must have gone out into the grove to watch for 
and assault him,” remarked the surgeon. 

“ So 1 did,” was the ready avowal. “ Things had crossed 
mo that Sunday, and I had a lot o’ drink in me. I’d slop 
some on’t off, bui. not all. While Joe was a-shutting up, 
just after 1 w’oke, Owen of the farm came slap into my head. 
I thought S’d go and see whether ho was sneaking and pee])- 
ing then ; and I caught up my stick and went tuul hid i* 
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the and waited — I knewliis cow was Rick, and fancied 

lioniiglit l>c coining to’t tlio last thing. But 1 Rwear I didn't 
Jtliiiilc to kill him ; and whcii 1 ceine horii<j here tiiid tellcd* 
tJot;, we both cliuckled over tlm sousing he’d got, a id I went 
up to* l)ed a-picturing him trailing homo throu^li tlio lano 
like a drownded rat. Next morning, when Joe came creep- 
ing to niy hedside, a-saying that Owen hadn’i turned up 
nowhere and was a-hoing impiired for at our house h(U*(‘., 1 
was liard o’ belief, and t(dhid him to his face he was lying. 
No ; I never killed liim Avilful.” 

Ma^y Barber tlircjw lier liancls up to ^ler face, and gave a 
sob of emotion, liarely had she been so moved. ]\[emory 
was over busy with her. The vivid dream that had surely' 
foresliaabwod lier mast(u*’s death, passed through her mind for 
a second time that evening in all its details. She saw Mr. 
Owen walking in from churcli tbat Easter-Sunday, after 
])artaking of the Lord’s Supper ; saw liim seated his taldo 
entertaining Sir l)(uie’s son and Ids son-in-law, Geolfry 
Clanwaring ; saw liim stjinding in the yard at sunset speak- 
ing to Joan. It was all before her now. The sunset fell 
across his face, lighting up its remarkable beauty. Mary 
Barber had seen many a handsome man in lier life, gentle 
and simphi, but nevea* one wliose form and face eijualhal 
Bobert Owen’s. 8]ie had susjiected Black at tlie time, liad 
sus])e(*ied liim simas for her dn'.am had certainly, in some 
vague way, pointiul to him and his home, the Tji’ai]ing 
Indian, as being concerned in the dfsappearance : «4,nd now 
she found that her suspicions had been true. If Mary 
Barber had wanted her belief in dreams strengthened, tliis 
would have done it. 

But, if her faith in dreams Avas confirmed, that in regard 
to supernatural appearances Avas destined at flie same time 
to roc(r'\e a shock. Bobert Owen’s ghost had not been a 
ghost at all. Knowing A\djat Mary Barber kncAV, remember- 
ing the experiences of her earlier life, and Avhat she had 
once scon in the Hollow Field — her sister on the stile there 
— no poAver, human or divine, could have shaken her belief 
ii^the possibility of the dead appearing to moridil eyes. In 
this one instance, regarding her late inast^^:, she found that 
she and others had been imposed upon. 

The sti;iwige figure, appearing to the world, and*popularly 
believed to be the unfortunate Kohert Owen’s spirit, was, 
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aftrr all, only flt'sli aial blood, lllai'k and sonio id’ bi.s 
usso(*iatos, including IVIiolmol ( Jtraoli, S(;t tlu ir lu'uij.'^ to work, 
‘'and tnrnod jMr. (,1 won's (biritli toi ^ood acconnt. TIk^ bajipy 
tliouglii was ])la(*k's. 'Jdioy iniprovisiid a obosf, to ro])r(‘.sf;irf 
him ; tlio obji'ct of conrst^ htdii^ to korp p(H)j)l(‘, away from 
llaridxdl Laiu% and tliat ]>aTt of Iho llaridxdl litdds that 
()V(^rlook(‘d ..tlio lam^. Tlu^ imai, wlio wm-o in tln^ liahit <d’ 
stoalino up the lano to lllack's with booty about tlnaii, liail 
b(‘on S(H‘ii so many tijiios (d‘ lato that they had f^rown afraid, 
and flatly told llla'i k that tlu^ymust i^ivo up tin* j^anu^ unh ss 
somotliiiijuj could b(‘.Mlonc to insure _on»it(!r sahdy.) J.‘obri-t 
'j Owen's ghost clVccti'tl this. It was far mori.* easy to gid, n]> 
liis ghost than it would have Ixa'ii of most ]H‘ople, : for there 
were those, strongly marked featur(;s — thi; llowing!, silvery 
beard and the niagpi() ca}). A silva^i’V bi^ard was proeuriMl, 
and anoth(‘r magpie (‘ap: also clothes and a walking stick 
similar to^ those ustul by Mr. Owcai tla^ night of his death. 
]\ric]iacd (ica(*h was tlie ghost, lie was as tall as IMr. ()w(‘n, 
and laid th<i same, wtdl-formed, liandsoiiKi cast (d‘ features. 
Arrayed iii the clothes and the beard and the whiUj-l)ordered 
cap, ]\Iic]iael G(;ach might liav(', Ixaai swoi*n to as IJobei’t 
Owi'ii. The best proof was that he dcaadved liandy JJlack 
himstdf. 

Wli(m lllack laid burst into Ins house that unlucky night 
in a state iiot easily (tesca-ilxid, aiid confessiMl that he had 
segn Jtobert Owen’s ghost, his ternu’ and Ixdief wi re genuine. 
That the man, liardeihxl though lie was in criine, Jjad ]\rr, 
Owen's death somewhat on his consinenee, various signs 
Ixteiyed to those about him. (\)ming home frmn ilui’st 
Leid, that mooidight night’,' what with the natural lomdim^ss 
of th(^ hiTK', its weird shadows and its awful ])ond, it was 
only to be (*!Xj)ec,t,ed he should begin thinking of Itobrn't 
Owen ; a very unjdiiasaiit thought, which mad() him (piicken 
his ])ac,e. Had it bixai to save Illack’s life,, ho could not 
liave helpexl turning his cyi^s in a sold of driiad fascination 
to the fence above, wdiencii Ilobort Owmi had fallen. And 
there stoixl Ilobert Owen himsi.df ; that is, his s])irit, as 
Hlack supjxised it to be ; the white beard, the magjne cap, 
the coat he Avasjlrowuied in, all conspimious. 

It was a strange thing that the man, hfu'deiKul in sin and 
in the world’s worst ways, should have been stricken wdth 
this inost awful terror The idea that it was (leach never 
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so limcli us crossed him ; for he had reason to })eliovc that 
(h ac*h Avas a great number of miles away, on the Cornish 
coast in Ifict, goiie there on some secret mission connected 
a ])rivateer: that lie could Ife in Wot‘coster!?l ■ even 
had iiie thought suggested its(df, Black would have deemed 
iiujiossible. (i}ea{h, however, had arrived at tioi db’ailiug 
Indian that night during Black’s absian^e. While waiting 
foi‘ the landhud to come in, it ocanirn^d to Ifim that lie 
might make use of the, hour, and 1 k^ arrayed himself in the 
(*oat, which Avas kejit at tin; inn, arid st^de out 1o iVighhgi 
tli(^ world, ])utting on the cap and beam Avh ai he Avas safe 
in the. trciss. (rea(4i no doubt saw th(i siate of buTor ho sent 
Black into, and enjoyed it too much to speak, though ho." 
vowed to Black afterwards that he did not recognize him. 

l\nha])s the strang<‘st fact of all connected Avith that 
strange business was that Black retained his fear. Even 
when he discovered that the ap])arent ghost Avas only his 
friend Michacd Geach, the fear Jiever left him. in sinte of 
reason, in siiiU^ of the gieat fa(;t that llobert Owen’s sjiirit 
had never really ajipcaj-ed at all, Black liv(;d thenceforAvard 
in a state of terror : terror lest he should see it. Time, 
instead of Avearing oif the impression, only seemed to 
strengthen it. He hardly dared go out at night; as the 
years Avent on, he did iiot care to remain alone in the inn 
after dark. The day of the ghost hn^id, so to say, gone by : 
its remembrance had nearly fad(id from the mind of tlio 
public; and yet Black retained his, fear. Oiiccj more ho 
thought he saw it: AAdieii he came across Major 'Fife at 
twilight in the dark Avalk at Bcechhurst Dene, and, deceived 
by the resemblance, mistook bin?, for Kobert Owen; and he 
Avas never iindeceiv<jd. 

And so, the mystery attaching to the d^;ad master of 
Harebell Farm Avas cleared uj) at last. Kobert Oavcii had 
sle]>t V acefully in his grave, and had never apjKiared at all 
to disturb the community. The ])0O2)le connected with the 
Trailing Indian — meaning those AAdio avcu’c not in the secret, 
and shared the 2)02mlar belief in the ghost — might have 
noticed, had they Ix^eii only sufficiently obscnwaiit, that the 
apparition Avas never seen (ixcept during tlft occasional 
sojourns of Mi(duiel Geach at the inn, aniVnot iit all after 
his death. Geaclt once got iij) a pretended tit terror on 
his oAvn pitrt. Late one night he rushed into the Trailing 
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Indian in a state of agitation, and told a story to the gaping 
company of having seen the ghost in the lane. 

But the fear that lay on Black, lasting for years and 
’years, was so dc’^oiil of reason, so utterly absurd, as to bta. 
almost incredible. It wore him to a shadow ; it embittered 
his life ; it left him no rest, sleeping or waking. Coiild it 
have been tlic finger of God resting on liim, and working 
out the mar’s punishment ? Mary Barber assumed so. 

It seems the Lord lias been imnishing you, Bla(;k,” slio 
observed compassionately, after listening to the confession 
of how dreadful li/s. sullerings from this terror had Ixicn. 

‘‘ Let us hope that ;‘TTe will be all the more lenient you 
now, and iiKTcifully hear your cries for pardon.” 


(aiAPTEU XX. 

WITH SIU DENE. 

Advancing at a jog-trot up Harebell Lane, came a horse 
carrying a (anintry yeoman, Gharles Parkiir (who, by the 
M'ay, wiis first (jousin to the Parker connected with the stohui 
bag of money), and Miss Emma Gcach on a pillion behind 
him. 

In those days it was almost as common to see a horse 
carry two pt-oplc as one; sometimes it was made to carry 
thr ;e. Mr. Parker was returning hoiiio from the Wediies-* 
day’s niiirket at Worcester, whitlier he had conveyed his 
daughter in the morning, and l(?ft her there on a visit. 
Happening to overtake Miss Gcach on tla; road wlnm return- 
ing, he good-naturedly asked her to get up. The party had 
almost reached the Trailing Indian wlien Mary Barlau’ 
turned out of the inn, and met it. Emma G each’s laugh 
was echoing on the air; a musical laugh enough, truth to 
tell, and well known ; otherwise Mary Barber im’ght not 
have recognized Ikt, for the night was dark. The woman 
motioned for the horse to stop, and s])oke. 

“ Holloa, why, it’s you, Mrs. Barber ! ” cried the yeoman. 
“ Good-eveifing t’ye.” 

Looking for your sweetheart, Mary Barber ? ” asked free- 
spoken Miss Emma. 

‘‘ If yo’ll get down, girl, 111 tell yc what has happened ; 
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yell see then whether this be a time to be looking for 
sweethearts,” was Mary Barber’s answer. 

Tlic si/iemn t(fnG struck on the ears of both licr listeners, and 
TVTifis Emma slid off the pillion t(>tho ground. Mary Barber 
related the accident. To give Emma Geach licrdac, she was 
sobered on tlio insfeint, and much concerned foi; Black. 

“I heard Tliaxted tell Bialik. wit! i my own ears tJiat the 
gun wasn’t charged,” she said angrily. “ W]ia> did the man 
mean liy’t : ” 

“ Tliat’s what Black said,” replied Majy Barber. 

“Is lui badly hurt?” resumed Enmai. “Mr. Parker, I 
thank ye for giving me the lift to-nigjit, and saving mu the 
walk homo. The devil take Tliaxted,” she added, pre])aring 
to hasten into the inn. 

But Mary Barber put out her hand to d(itain the girl, 
willing to soften the shock even to her, and whispered how 
worse than “bad” the hurt was. 

“’Tain’t for death, surely! ” exclaimed Emn#a, her voice 
hushed with fear. 

“ Ay, Imt it is,” was Mary Barbci’’s answer. “ No g<.)()d a 
beating about the bush any more, Emma Geach. Black’s 
dead.” 

“ Dead t Dead a’ready ! ” 

“ About ten minutes ago. Mr. Priar and a lot of ’em be 
there, men and women. I couldu’t^do no further good, and 
I came away ” 4 

Very much to Mary Barber’s suy2)riso, who had dc?ii)ied 
her to he without feeling, the girl burst into a f)aRsionatc* 
flood of tears. All her days. Black Lad been harsh and 
unkind to her, and they had lived in constant warfare * but 
it seemed that she bore liim some natural aflcction. 

Leaving them to enter the bouse — for Cdn^-les Parker got 
off bis horse — Mary Barber went on down the lane. An 
idea 1 j.d entered her bead that she should proceed at oiie(j 
to Beechhurst Deiie, and request an interview with its 
master. Sundry things disclosed that night liad surprised 
her not a little, and she felt it to be her “ bounden duty,” as 
she put it to herself, to disclose them to Sir Dene. 

• “ It’s not too late for it,” ran her thought^; “ it can’t bo 
much more than half-after eight Poor -Black haven’t been 
long a-going. The Lord keep us all from a sudden death 
like his-!*” 
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No; he had not heoii long. The wound Jjad H})ecdil}7 done 
its work. Only about four hours from the eoinnuuicement to 
the dose. Jt was a strange eoii’eidt'nco, tliat Mary Hailx'r 
should liav(i been' i)rcscnt' wlieu both Hhudv and Ids wdfe 
were dying. 

“ 'Twas 114 dianee took me out tins oveniiig.” she inui ' 
niur(Ml. "‘1 wi)nd(U* how ]<.uig 'tis siuec^ I went out for 
notJdng Imt'a walk — without Jnudng some object to lake 
me out? Wliy, years, it must lx*. Tliat feeling o' wanting 
t</, go out and get a iu'ealli of fresh uir lias iK'vei* come to 
me afore. 'Twas juk. the liaml of Lrovidenet' gidding nu'.” 

Arriving at ilitJ gjcte of J>eeeldiui*st Done, she sto]>i»ed ; 
fiesitating wliether ti> tuittu*, or wait until morning An 
iia]uilse was strongly prompting lier to go in., spite of the 
lateiu'ss of the hour, and her working attire*. 

“ Hut Sir DtUHJ '11 excuse it all," she dtadiled, opeidiig the 
small gatia (hinder 11 know whether 1 can ask to see him 
to-night or' not.” 

At that moment footsteps were heard in the hiiui, and she 
waited to see who might be following her. It was Harry 
(^)le. Mary Harbor leaned her arms upon the gate while 
tla.'y talked together of what liad occuiTed. 

“I never thought his hand was in Mr. Owen’s death,” 
remarked ( 'ole. “ Some of you fancied it at the time, I 
remember, but I ditin’t : he carrii'd it oif braz(;nly.” 

“He told me something else before- you and Hriar came,” 
obsc/Tcd IMary Harber, “ That money lost out o’ Sir Demi’s 
parlour — Iwas Jarvis (lanwaring took it. Hla:lc says he 
was sure of it.” 

“So was I,” laconically replied Dole. 

“ You were 1 ” 

“ Well, I did tldiik Iwas Idni ; for certain. That same 
night, just at the very time tlu^ money must have been taken, 
I saw Oaptain Clanwaring at Sir Dene’s secretary, (Jh, 
’twas the ca 2 )tain : no doubt of it.” 

“ And Avhy couldn’t you liav(; opened your mouth and said 
this, Harry Cole ?” demanded Mary Harber, hotly. 

“ Because — I was bid not to,” was tlui sentence on Harry 
( 'ole’s tongue!^ But lie substituted another for it : “ Hecausa 
it was no busineSS'of mine.” 

“No buciness of yours! It would have cleared Tom 
Clanwaring.” ’ *' 
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“ Oil, nonsense,” said Cole. Nobody really suspected 
Mr. Tom. Well» good-nigbt, Mrs. Barber. This Las been 
a sad evening’s work.” 

Sir Dene ( Ian waring had almost recovered tlio i jizure in 
1 )ecembcr, and was himself again. It was thought tliat wlicn 
tlio genial summer weather set in, he might l>eeoifie as well as 
ever h<,i liad been of late years. 'Meanwliile, b;^ Mr. Prim’s 
ordcu’s, {ill to])ies likely to excihi him wcto avoid(;d, Ijy 
visitors as well {is servants ; so tluit Sir Dene was living 
very much in ignoj*{in(ie .as to the doings id’ his neighbours, 
flarvis Clanwiiriiig lie knew .all about. I’lnit geaithauan was 
hinguishing awjiy his d{iy>; in ]>rison (in ilratlier jelly manner 
jn’ebably, {ifter the hishion of the time); for by no manner' 
of })(!rsiiasioi could Sir Dene be brought to release him. 
Liidy Lydiii siglu:d {ind priiyiul her heiirt out, but Sir Di'iie 
wiis di'.af; Ibitly refusing to help at {ill, {ind Ciilling him to 
Lady Lyd ill’s hiee by any n.ame but that ol’ gentlenuin. Sir 
Ikiiu^ resiinted tlie df^ceit practised oJi the Ardo#. d’hat a 
grandson of his, over hciid and e^iirs in debt, should have 
palmed himself oft' as ixn lumourable man, and {ittempted to 
marry Mjiry Arde, brought a blush of shiime to his old 
ch(5eks. lie knew all about tin; diiiiuonds, too, {iiid had got 
them home agiiin; having furnished Otto wuth money for 
their redeni 2 )tion. Altogether, Jarvis laid done for himself 
pretty (dfectmilly, and Sir Dene assiifed Lady Lydia that the 
only lit place for him wuis the prison he was In. Winch 
gave her the most intense aggnivatioip. 

“Can I say a word to Mr. Gander? ” asked Mary Barber, 
of the serviint who (;ame to the door. 

Gander happened to hear the ijUCstion himself, and came 
forward. He .and Mary Barber 'were great fj*iends. 

“ See Sir Dene ? Yes, .and welcome,” said ho, in reply to 
her {ipplication. “’Twill be a bit o’ change for him. Dull 
enough xi, is for the poor master, sitting uj) there by himself 
hour {ifter hour.” 

“ Why don’t my Lady sit with him ? ” w{is Mary Barber’s 
rejoinder. And Gander gave his head a toss. 

“ Sir Done don’t care to have too much of her ecyini)any. She 
oiTly gets worrying of him to loose the ca 2 )tain out o’ prison.” 

“ I’ve had .a rayc shock to-night,” said Mary Barboj*, as 
she and Gamhu* ascended the staircase tog(',th(u*.® “ Kandy 
Black’s dead.” 

Dene Hollow. 


28 
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“ No ! ” exclaimod tlio butler. “ Wliy, what has Jio dic^d 
of? ’Twas only yesterday I saw him.” 
r “ Ay, SQ did I,” she answered. “ His gun went off and 
killed him. I’ni wanting to tell Sir Done something that 
lie said in dying.” 

But that' tln’y had reached the baronet’s door, Gander 
might have asked furtlier* derails, and w'hat the something 
was: for he had Ins sliare of curiosity. 

Sir Dene was pacing the e.irpet of his sitting-room, always 
a favourite excrcis’^ of his, and the only one he could take 
now. Mary Barber had not s(;(ai him for some movtlis/ and 
,thc change age and illness had made in him,peiha])S trouble 
"also, startled her. His once stately form was bent; ho 
tottered as lie walked, loaning heavily on his [tick; his fine 
blue e^'CS wca-e dulled ; his face was haggard and strang(;ly 
gre\". (itander sliut them in together. 

“ I made Ixdd to come at this late hour and ask if I might 
HCi) yum Dene, leaving a matter to s])eak of to you,” she 
resp(‘ctfully said, curtsying. “Gander thought you’d please 
to s(ie me, sir.” 

Even tliough it was only IMary Barl>er, Sir Dene, in his 
unfailing courtesy of mind, laid his hand on a cliair near 
the fire?, as lui might have laid it for a lady, and motioned to 
her to take it, Ilis own arm-chair stood opposite; he sat 
down, and bent Iiis liead towards lier, It'.aning botli liands on 
his stick. ” 

J hc.ve heard to-nrght what has sur])rised me. Sir Dene: 
and I tliink you ouglit to liear it too,” sIjo l)egan. “So I 
stepped here without loss o’ time to see if I might speak to 
you. And I hope, sir, thal you’ll bo so good as to pardon 
my coming before you in my working things: there was no 
time to go Inrine in and eliangc ’('in.” 

Pro]>al>ly Sir Dene had not notic.ed wIioIIku’ she wore old 
things or new. His sight and senses \vere growing dim for 
these trifles of cxistcnco. Two wax candles burned on th(i 
mantelpiece, and the fir<j thi-cw out its blaze on every 
portion of the small, comfortable sitting-room. 

In low aijd cautious tones— for Gander had warned her not 
to startle his master — she imparted to Sir D(uie the event 
of the night. Tilandy Black’s accident an/l death ; and then 
went on fb the items of liis confession. 

“ Poor Owen! murd(‘red afb'i* all ! ” intorposcMl Sir Deno< 
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T alwayfi Raid that talc of his ghost appearing was the 
most ridiculous in the world. Only fit for children and 
simple tons.” ^ , 

“Well, sir, ’twas what dro’s^ my 5 ^>ung riastcr, Mr. 
Williain Owen away,” she returned. “That, and nought 
else.” 

“ So I heard,” said Sir Dene.- “ Squire Ard-' confided it 
to me after liis depart. urc. Had 1 known it wits that before 
the young man went, I should have tried to reason him out 
of Ids folly. Gliosts arc all nonscjiiso, you know, Mts 
D arl)er.” 

Remembering tlic gliost that she he|self had undoubtedly 
seen ; ay, and more tliaii that one, as she fully helievcch 
during the .experiences of her life, Mary Barber’s opinion 
was a wholly different one. And slie uas not one to shrink 
from exj)ressiiig lior o 2 >ini()n, ev<;n to Sir Dene Clanwaring. 

“Tliat the spirits of tlio dead visit this world sometimes, 
there’s little doubt on, Sir Dene; but it is i#>t given to 
everybody to see ’em. I have secai ’em, and so can speak 
to’t. I believe in dreams, too ; tliat they come as warnings 
of things about to haiqien.” 

“Ay, that’s another thing- - dri'-ams,” readily ncquic^sced 
the old man. “ I’ve had a queer dream or two myself.” 

The little inteiTUiition over, Mary Barber went on to the 
matter she had come to relate: that it was not Tom dan- 
waring wlio had taken the bag of money, buff the captain. 
Sir Dene, wlio laid been tracing tiio jis^ttcrn of jjhc carpet 
with his stick, lifttid his liead suddenly. 

“ Jarvis danwaring did that?” he cried, looking at Ijer. 

“Yes, sir. Black vowed ’twLS him with his dying breath. 
Harry dole, too, confirmed it to me i’ the lane : for he saw 
the crptain at your secretary.” And she# rcjieated what 
both had said, word for word. It did not appear to surprise 
Sir Bcjie very much. 

“ lafok you, Mrs. Barber, that ill-doing grandson of mine 
— that I’m ashamed to own, and think it a mercy his father 
was not Bjiared to bo jiaincd liy his goings-on — was hard-U2> 
for money about that time ; and that’s how it^was, I expect. 
•For that matter, 1 don’t know when he was not hard up — as 
the world has since learnt. So ho took tiro mom^y, did he! 
He’s a disgrace to the nanu; of ( danwaring.” 

“ But* it’s not me that w^ouhl have intruded to speak of it 
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tt> you, Sir Dene ; I hope I know what respect means l)etter 
tlian that ” 

, “ You are welcome,” interrniv*:e(I Sir Dene. He lias 
tlui town's talk.” 

Only that I tliouj^ht it my <luty, sir, to clear poor Mr. 
Tom,” she continued. Tliat money, sir, you know, was 
laid by some ])eop]e to Mr. Toni’s door.” 

“The ])eo]he were fools,’* Avas Sir Dene’s retort. 

It took IMary Darhor ahack. Slie had recently felt so 
fikly ]>ersiiaded thaf^it must he llie one oidy matter a«j;’ainst 
Tom ( ■lanwariii’^', j)r(;ventin^ his recall ; f(»r she kiic'.w of 
notliiiii^ (dse. This s]i o said to Sir Dene. 

. “No, no,’’ lie answered. “My p*andson, Tom, is a true 
( ']anwai*in^ : no fc^ar of his stealinj^ niom^y.;, Wl’y, you 
oup^ht to know liiiii lietter tliaii tliat, Mrs. Darber.” 

“ And I do, sir. Wlieii the accusation was brouj^ht a^ain’ 
liini, my bile Avent U]) above a bit. 1 know Ik; couldn’t have 
done it.” • 

“ It's tliat otlier aft'air, up at the Trailing Indian, that has 
be(m on my mind,” said Sir Dene, ackiioAvledging more to 
this Avoman tlian he had to others: but reticence sometimes 
forsakes us at the last. “The girl has left Ireland, and is 
back again, I hear.” 

IVEary Daiker’s hard grey (yes oiiened Avide. What Avas 
Sir Dene talking alioutV- 

“ Do you Mean Emma Geach, sirV” she asked. 

“ ?h’az(pi baggage ! ” 4 ;jaculated Sir Dene. “ Of course I 
mean her.” 

“ \\uU fiiy” returned the Avoman, all the ('injihasis she 
possessed in her tones, “ that —that Avas not Tom Clan- 
Avaring.” 

“Was it me^ d’you think?” retorted Sir D(;ne, angrily, 
believing she Avanted to imjiose on him in lier zeal for 
Tom. “ It’s not your i»hice to tell Avhite lies to me, Mrs. 
Jkir])(;r.” 

“Tve never told li(;s, (mTIku- Avhite nor Idack, in all my 
life, Sir Dene, ami I’m sure T Avouldn’t b(;gin now,” said 
indejiemhuit Mary Barber. “ The girl’s sweetheart Avas not 
j\lr. Tom: it was Captain Claiiwaring.” » 

“Why, what d^you mean?” cri(;d Sir Dem;. 

“Sir, it'jf, gosjie] Duith. That was Captain danwaring. 
Mr, Tom kncAV nought about it, any Avay : I don’t suppose 
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he has heard on’t to this day. Sir Dene, I tlionght Squire 
Ardo might ha’ .told you.” 

The two sat looking at f;ach oyier. Sh^e unahje to believe 
that ]io did not Iciiow it, fancying ]iis memory must bo in 
fault ; he Avondering whether lie Avas listc^ning to a fable. 

Since tlie disclosui*o made by Miss Geacli, tlfe truth of the 
aft'air liad become public property, Avhat with ilie Avhispers 
of one and anot,h(u*, Susan (kde included, and liad rea(4ied 
the s('rA"ants’ ears at Deechhurst Dene. Diit Mr. Priar’s 
orders that Sir Dene should not be in f. hy way exeik^d uiifcil 
he grew stronger Avere \^ery strict, and even Gamh'-r laid not 
ventur(‘d to diso])ey them. 

“Is it possible you have not heard that Mr. Tom AA^as 
cleared o’ that, Sir Dene?” asked Mary Darlier, breaking 
the silence. 

“ I liave heard nothing,” replied Sir D(‘iie. “ Wliat is 
there to hoar ? ” 

Tadting Ikt unghmul hands, hard and Avorn* Avith AAwk, 
lie f(dded in her laj), as she sat bolt upriglit in her chair, 
Mary Barber recount(Ml the facts to Sir Dmie. Slie sj^oke in 
luu* usual dclib(u*ate manner: and before she Avas half-way 
through, he got up trembling Avith (excitement, and stood 
facing her. 

“ And that sinning reptile could suffer the scandal to lie 
on my grandson Tom, knowing all while it Avas himself? ” 

“lie did, Sir Dine. Black confessed to’t*as welj this 
very night. You see, sir, if the trifth had come (-ut ’twould^ 
have ruined (^ajdain Clan waring Avith Miss Arde.” 

Sri’ Dene gave a very hard Avord to ( hptain ClaiiAVifring, 
and paced the room in tribulathm. 

“ Poor Mr. Tom have just been a scapegoat among ’em — 
what ho was ahvays called— and nothing els^, sir. Ib^ have 
had t< take their sins on himself in manhood as wcill as 
childiiood, and AVork*’em otf. And as to his being ungrateful 
to you* Sir Dene,” she continued, det(n’mined to spcuik out 
iiOAV she had the chance of doing so, “ I don't give credit to 
a shred on’t. I’ll lay my life that he has Avrit to you times 
and again, if it coukl be proved, and tlie leij^ers has never 
Tbcen let get to you. Mr. Tom ’ud desire nothing better than 
to come back, I knoAV ; and as to that letter you wrote to 
him, caljing him home, Avliich Gander posted,*i'ely upon’t, 
sir, that it never went nigh him.” 
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Wlictber tliu woman’s decisive assertions, or the strong 
sense that shone out in every word she sj)ohe, impressed Sir 
Dene, certain it 'vvas, that a cohviction of tlio triitli took 
instant i^ossession of ]iis mind. The bittt;r wrong dealt out 
to Tom tliroiighout liis lifi^ by Lady Lydia and lior family, 
seemed to ris 6 up vividly before him. He saw (dearly how 
it had been. ^ It was as though scales had siuldcndy fallen 
from his eyes. 

All the old love for Tom, wliich had but been sup2)r(;ssc'd, 
lilicul his whole l)eing again. He o2)ened liis heart to Maiy 
Barber as it had never bcieii o2)encd to living soul. • 

, ‘^Tlie only ediild of.bny dear son, Gcotlry ! he cried from 
his chair, the tears of emotion in liis (‘yes. “And I have 
sent liim from nui, an exile ! (haiifry hsft him^to mb : you 
know he did, Mrs. Barber ! and this is liow I have kejit the 
trust ! ” 

Tlic tears gathered in her own eyes, hard and cold and 
grey, as she watclied tlie old man’s sorrow. In her honudy 
way she tried to sofbai it. 

“ TIkj nitieting with him will be all the sweeter now, Sir 
Dene. ’Twas not your fault, sir, but tlieirs that have ke]>t 
him from tlie place. You needn’t lose any more time in 
gedting liim home, sir.” 

“FourUuai nioutlis!” bewailed Sir Dene. “I’ve counted 
’em oiKj by one us they have slowly passed. It seems to 
me, ^lyirs. Jhifoer, that niy life has been nothing but mistakes 
that'it’s t(.o late to reiimdy.” 

“ T] Here’s not a single life. Sir Deiu;, but wliat has mis- 
tak(}r> in it ; ijlenty on ’(un. Looking ba(dv, we see ’em ; 
though we couldn’t see ’em a‘i the time, or sliould have acted 
diiferently. It’s too late, as you say, sir — wo all find it so 
— too late, exc(b>t for one tiling, and that’s just taking ’em to 
the Lord for 2>ardon.” 

Sir Dene nodded thoughtfully, and 2)aKsed his silk hand- 
kerchief over his face. Mary Barlxii* w\as about to rise and 
make her farewidl curtsy, when he resumecl. 

“ The w'orst mistake of my life W 7 is the cutting of that 
road, Mrs. Barber — Dene Hollows” ,, 

“ Well, sir, if J difi'ored from you that it was not, ’t would 
be just an cmj)ty compliment, and have no truth in’t,” was 
her straighlfoiwvard rcjdy. “ Nobody can say the road has 
answered.” 
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Answered ! ” echoed Sir Dene. “ See what it has done 
for people : and for me more than all. But for that accursed 
road, my' grand -daughter, Margaret, u ould not he lying ii^ 
Hurst Loot churchyard.” 

“ My i)oor mother said, with luu’ dying hreaLh, that she 
^aw the Shadow on it, you know, Sir Dc^ne. She thought it 
was accursed.” 

“ Ay ; old Mrs. Barl)er. I turned her out, tftid broke her 
heart. Did she curse Hie road V ” 

“ No, no. Sir Dene. Had she curset\«it, the curse might 
never lia’ come. When 'we leave our wrongs and oppressions 
to ifcii— the wrongs that bring tears and lilood, as ’twero- - 
trying ourselves to bvoar ’em patiently, as mother tried, it s 
Him tliat seyds tlie curse, sir.” 

“ Ay, ay,” returned Sir Deu(\ “ Ay.” 

In the silence that ensued, Mary Barber rose. But again 
Sir Dene spoke, his eyes lifted to hers. 

“ I’ve had her on my mind more than folk thi#ik for, Mrs. 
Barber. Sometimes I see lier in my dreams. If the time 
was to come over again, I’d cut oif this right liand rather 
than take her home from her.” 

“ When things bo much in our mind, we’re ajit to dream 
of ’em, Sir Dene.” 

“ True. If tlie dead are peiinitted to know one another 
up there,” slightly raising his stiolc — “ ITl ask her pardon 
for what I did.” 

“ Oh, Sir Dene ! Don’t fear but what ’twas ajl foiigavo 
afore she died.” 

“Night and morning I ask God to j^ardon me for it,JMrs. 
Barber. It won’t be long befoK) I’m there, now.” 

“ Indeed, Sir Dene, I hope you’ll bo spared to us for a 
while yet.” 

“Not for long,” he reiterated. “I’ve been with Squire 
Arde, lately — the old Squire, you understand. We have 
talked* with one another as hapjiy as crickets; and I know 
we are going to be together again. Three times in all ; the 
thii I time was last night.” 

“Do you mean in a dream, sir?” she doubtfully ques- 
tioned, after a short pause. 

“ Gander says so. I don’t think it. Any way, it will not 
be long before f am with him.” 

“ And^how I must wish you good-night, sir” she resumed, 
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<lroj)j)iug her stiff curtsy. “ And I thank you for having 
been jdeasod to licar me, Sir Dene.” 

Sir Dene rose. Bonding his ^yeight on liis stick with the 
loft hand, ho hold out the other. 

‘"You will shako hands with me, Mrs. Barber? And 
you’ll not fo,vg('t to carry in your mind what I've said about 
your 2 ^) 01 * motlicr: liow I liave repented of all 1 did witli 
my whole heart, and how it has come home to ni(\” 

ILj shook luu* hand, and lield it for a minute in his ; not 
sp(‘aking, but gazi’p 4 at h('r st(;adily iind wistfully. Mary 
Barlun* felt lik(‘ a lish out of water. 

“ The Lord give you comfort. Sir Dene ! ” she; Avhispered. 
‘ I thank you for condescending to me. And I trust, sir — 
if you'll not take othuice at my saying it — that ^ we shall all 
meed. tog('ther in heaven.” 

lie suddenly loosed her hand, and turned to the bell, 
(lander, answering the peal, met Mary Barber on the stairs. 

“(iandeiv why in tlui world is it nobody has been honest 
enough to edear up I\Ir. Tom to Sir Dene?” she sharply 
asked. 

“ Clear uj> l\Ir. Toni of what? ” returned (iamhjr. 

“ Why, about that Emma (hjacdi.” 

“Oh — that. AVell, Mr. Briar stopiatd it. IL^ said Sir 
Dene must get better fir.st, and tlum h(;'d t(dl him himsidf.” 

“ Mr. Tom has not had much fair-]day among ye, as it 
secaiis to me., One good thing, Sir Dem; knows it now.” 

“j-Will y<; st(!}) in aud take a glass of anything ?” asked 
(huider, irospitably throwing wide his jjantry-door, and dis- 
])]aying its blazing tin;. 

i\L; st(;p in! — I’ve not tiine. They’ll have; siait all over 
the parish after me at homo as ’tis, I exjiect, thinking me 
lost. Good -night, Gander.” 


CIHABTER XXT. 

THE ORDEUfNa OF HEAVEN. 

“Who let the woman in?” demanded Lady Lydia Clan- 
waring of Gander. 

“I did, my lady,” was the butler’s answer.^ {^iven (Mpiably. 
“ And ho^v dared you do it ? How darvd you allow her 
to go up to Sir Den '? ” 
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“ There wa8 no reason, that I knew of, why she shouldn’t 
go up. Ml’S. IJai'her’s respcctahle, my lady. Sir Dene’s 
downright glad to ha’ seemlier.” 

My lady never got much goocf from C/ander. The more 
imperious she was with him, the more indilFc'reiit Avas lie. 
Next to getting her beloved son out of jirisfui, the great 
wish of her iin.'sc'iit days was to get Gander out of 'Beech- 
hurst Dene. And y(d, she could not really ifope to do it. 
Even w(U’e Sir Dene to have another seizure, a calamity 
Avliich was ex 2 U.‘ct{ul sooner (u* later, :£nd become uttoily 
incapable of (exerting authority, even were insensibility to 
set in, my lady could not hope it. in that case, the 

])robability was, tliat the h(;ir would take up his abode at 
the hoT.se, and would be the last to suffer tlic dc^posal of tlu^ 
old ser'ving-man. 

“ You take too much ii^ion yourself,” reported my lady. 

“ I know pretty w(dl when 1 may take things on my- 
S('lf and when 1 mayn’t, my lady. If I lafd went u]) 
to my master last night, and said, ‘Mrs. Barber, from 
Harebell Farm, is a-askiiig to see you, sir,’ he’d ha’ said, 
‘Show her uj), Gander, show licr up.’ Said it eagerly, 
too.” 

The word struck on Lady Lydia’s ears. “Eagerly! Wliy 
should ho have said it eagerly?” 

“ W(dl, my lady, ’twasn’t long ago that Sir Dene told me 
lui should want me to fetch Mrs. Barber to hinf one o’ these 
days ; that h(;’d like to talk to li«r a bit afon^ he oied. 
When 1 heard her voice at tlie door last night, asking to see 
him, the thought crossed my mind tliat lier coming Juid 
hapi)oned just on purpose.” 

Of what use contending? None, as Lady Lydia felt. 
The visit had been paid, and the harm doife ; and all the 
scoldi’ g in the world would not undo it now. 

Alter the d(;parturc of Mary Barber, Sir Dene said nothing 
that nij^ht of what he had learnt. Gander, who helped him 
to undress, heard no particulars of the interview- and Sir 
Dmu. had grown more confidential with Gander than he was 
with any one. On the following morning, Iffiursday, the 
day that we are writing of, Sir Dene’s bell rang early. 
Whilst eating his breakfast, ho quietly asked Gander why 
certain matters, known to all the parish, had bee* kept from 
him, whom they most concerned. 
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Gander, feeling perhaps a little taken aback, did not answer 
on the instant. 

“ I s]ioul(l. liave thought you would tell me, Gander, if no 
one else was honest enougd for it,” tlie old man continued 
in a pained tone. 

“ And my tongue have ])eeii burning to do't all along, Sir 
Dene,”' broke forth Gander. “ But Briar gave so many 
orders about your being kept (juiet that I didn’t dare to.” 

“ But for ilrs. Barber I might have gone to my grave, 
l>e’ieving my grandsVn guilty! What possessed Ardcj, that 
he could not tell' me ? ” 

“ Sijuire Arde has syiiie grudge again’ Mr. Tom, I know,” 
<>bserv(jd shrewd Gander. “I told tlie Scpiire a week ago 
’twas time you heard tlie truth, Sir Dene, but ho charged 
me to be silent.” 

“ A jirotty nest of conspirators you’ve all been against my 
poor boy! You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Gamhu*! ” 

“ Sir Dene, next to you there’s nobody old Gander ctares 
for as he do for Mr. Tom. But when it comes to a choice 
between ye — when it’s his interests put again’ yours, meaning 
your Inailth — why, of course his has to go to the wall. And 
always ^vill, sir, with me,” added the man, stoutly. 

“ Ifiu’c — move the tray away. I’ll get up now.” 

You have not took as much as usual, sir.” 

‘‘ I’ve taken us mucli "as I can cat. I want to write a 
letter.” 

Sir Dcj'o’s hands were flurried ; Sir Dene’s eyes seemed a 
little dim ; he was longer dressing tlian ordinary, and also 
longjjr reading his Prayer-book after Gander had left him. 
About eleven o’clock he sat flown to his desk at the sitting- 
room fire ; Gander putting every article ready to his hand ; 
pen, ink, paper ; and ho began the letter. It was the first 
he had attempted to write since his illness, and the progress 
was slow and unsatisfixetory. Ilis feeble fingers could 
scarcely hold the jien ; the words were shaky. 

“ My dear Tom ” 

The date and this commencement had bccui accomplished 
when the dopr was tapped at, and Lady Lydia entered. 
With her usual bland smile, and the blandest tone she couhT 
subdue her harsli voice to, she was beginning to inquire 
after dear Sir Dene’s health and how he liad rested ; but he 
stopped her in the middle. 
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All that lio Lad heard the previous night, he repeated to 
her. It ^vas Jaryis who had taken the money ; it was Jarvis 
wlio had given rise to tin? scandal talked of ]\Hss Eninioi 
Ge-acli, Sir Dene did not enlarge on tlie ini(i[uiiy in itself; 
hut ho did on the dishonour of Jarvis in allowing the odium 
to fall and rest upon anotlicr. He said tliat he^vas avshaiiied 
of him — lier son and his grandson — to his lingers’-ends : 
tliat so desjucahle a scoundrel liad surely never Leeii suftered 
to trouhle tiie earth as Jarvis Clanwaring. 

Whether Lady Lydia had known of fuese facts before, Sir 
Dene coi'ld not tell ; tlie revelation certainly fell ui)on her 
with a shock. Her face turned ghastly; her spirit for the 
moment seemed to quail. Gathering some courage, slie^ 
attenipied tc> dispute it; hut Sir Dene stopi)ed her in the 
midst. He knew it to he true. 

“ Where did you liear it ? ” she inquired. 

Ho told her of liis interview with Mrs. Barber. And 
tlien ho hade her leave him that he might gett)n with his 
letter. 

“ Are you writing to Jarvis to rcjiroach him she asked, 
rising from her seat. 

“ I would not trouble my hands to write to him, madam ; 
writing’s a task for me, now, I can tell you that,” was Sir 
Dene’s answer. “ Keproach him ! A man, capable of acting 
as lie lias done, would only laugli if*reproached.” 

“ I thought you might he,” she said, more 1 nimbly Jlian 
Lady Lydia had ever in her life spoken at Beechhttrst Dene. 

“I am writing to my dear grandson Tom, my lady. 
Trying to tell him how keenly liis old grandfather feelsr the 
jiain of having doubted him. He will not lose an hour 
after he reads the letter, I hope ; but travel night and day 
until ho arrives here.” 

“ T) it is, you arc sending for him home ? ” 

“ I am, my lady. Never again to leave it whilst I last.” 

She quitted the room, carrying her mortification with her ; 
and Sir Dene resumed his letter. It made slow progress. 
The mind and the fingers alike grew weary ; and ho was fain 
^o put it aside when it was half written. In thoifulness of his 
repentance. Sir Dene was writing more thai^i ho need have 
written, considering that he expected Tom would ere long bo 
with hinj^i-gain. • 

Meanwhile Lady Lydia was having it out with Gander 
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downstairs, as wo Iiavc scon. Gander was clearly to blame 
for all, she reasoned. Had lie not admitted tlie woman, 
Mary Barber, Sir Dene would liJive continued to live on in 
ba})py ignorance. * And wftliin tlie last w(‘ck or two my lady 
liad quite believed slie was making some impression on Sir 
Dtuie on beb.ilf of the incarcerated cx-captain ! Slie knew 
that siie sliould never do so' now. 

“ I liate Tom ( lanwariiig, and I wisli be was dead ! " slie 
breatlied to lierself. “ He lias stood in my cbildri^u’s liglit 
from the lirst hour' i brouglit tbem here, and found liiui, a 
miserable unit, rolling on Sir Dene’s knee in bis frilltr and 
bis velvets. Jarvis ^as been a fool, and played bis cards 
badly ; but tliat otlier’s an ujistart interloper, and be sball 
novt'r red urn borne bore to stay if I can driven bim away 
again.” 

Mr. Briar came in to see Sir Dene. He fully confirmed 
all Mary Barber liad said : and tben talked a sbort time with 
Sir Dene about Black. An impiost was called, and would be 
lield on tbe morrow. Sir Dene relieved bis mind by a little 
s(df-r(q)roacb in regiird to Tom : and Mr. Briar’s answ(‘r was, 
tliat lie bad always wondert^d liow any.om' could Bus]>(a‘t ill 
of Tom ( 'lanwaring. 

“ I wish 1 bad knowui it all wben Arde was here yc^sterday 
afternoon!” exclaimed Sir Dene. “I’d bavi; given bini a 
bit of my mind. If other folk kecj) tilings from me, bo 
ought not to' do so. Tom’s bis nepbow, in a nuaisurc'.” 

“'Tbci ,Ard(5S arc al. oif tins morning on tlunr visit,” 
observcid tbe^ surgeon. “I saw tbe carriage; go by.” 

“.Ay. Off to Sbropsliire for a week or so.” 

Mr. Arde, with bis wife bud daughter, generally jiaid a 
visit onc(i a-year to sonu; relations of Mrs. Aidifs in tbe 
adjoining couikty. That they sbould bajqKni to bav(; gone 
now, vexed Sir Dene, as it oldiged bim to keej) that “ bit of 
bis mind,” intended for tbe Sipiire, unspoken for a season, 
lie little tbougbt tliat be would never speak it at all. 

“ Wbat about tbe Trailing Indian?” suddenly questioned 
Sir Dene. “ Is it sbiit up ? ” 

“ Ob dear, po ; it’s not sbut u]),” said Mr. Briar. 

“ Wbo’s Iceeping it open ? ” 

“ Emma Gcac’h. Sbe has got Sam Bound and bis mother 
up there for company. I’ll look in to-morrow, Sir Dene, 
wben the inquest’s over, and tell you about it,” added the 
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Burgeon, rising to depart. “Tlie cliicf witnesses will bo 
myself and Marjr Barber.” 

Sir Dene got to bis lettcr.on the following day. Whilst Ikj 
was at it Mr. Briar eamc in to iell him •the re sult of tho 
iiupiest, just held at the Trailing Indian. Accidental 
Death, with a deodand of two pounds on the giiii.” Had it 
l)een any one’s gun but Black’s, tlie jury would liave ^Tlit on 
five pounds. Talking with tho doctor he grew fatigued, and 
n^sumod his letter late in the afternoon. As Sir Dene was 
folding it, tlie same difficulty occurrch to him that luxl 
occurred once before : he did not know Tom\j> address. 

“D’you r(;collect it, Dander?” ho asked, lifting his 
s})ectacl(is to llic old serving-man, wlfo was hoveling near- 
i,he tabhi, alniost as much inteixjsted in tlie letter and in 
loom’s recall as his master. “ If not, you must go to my 
lady again.” 

“It’s downstairs in my ])antry. Sir Dene. When Mr. 
Otto was Iku'o at ( Iiristmas, I got him to write tit down in 
my cellar-book.” 

Sir Dene wrote Tom’s name on the letter, and then 
waited. Gander came back with his cellar-book, 

“ The letter cjin’t go to-day, Sir Dene. It’s too late.” 

“ Too late, is it ? I’ll leave the direction and the sealing 
till to-morrow, then. I’m tired. Gander. Here ; put it in, 
and lock up the desk.” 

Gander locked the letter inside the desk, f«id gave •the 
key to his master. After that, Sir Dwie took his dinner, “ j^nd 
was more silent in the evening than usual. 

“ As sure as fate, she’s dead at last ! ” 

The exclamation was Gander’s. Saturday morning was well 
advanced, and the postman had just left a*lettcr for Sir 
Dene, hearing a Scottish postmark. My lady no longer 
held me bag. It Avas in a strange handwriting, and had an 
enorimms black seal. Gander Avas drawing his own con- 
clusions as he carried it up. “ Mrs. ( dan waring,” the hffir’s 
motl*er must be dead. He generally called lier by the old 
name. She had continiUKl Aveak since her illness at Ghrist- 
rftas, but no danger had been recently apprehentled. Gander 
had alAvays liked her, and AA^as full of sorrttAV accordingly. 
His master, feeling very ill that day, was remainipg in bed. 

“ I’m atlaid here’s bad news, Sir Dene,” said Gander, going 
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into tlic chamber. “ And I’d have ye prepare for’t, sir, afore 
opening the letter. It ” 

“ Not from Tom ! Anyt]^ing,^ amiss with Toni ? ” trem- 
blingly inteiTiipted Sir Dene, catCiiing sight of tlie great 
black seal. 

‘‘ ’Tain’t from Ireland at all, sir, but from Scotland. Tin 
fearing it’s the poor (h^ar lady gone at last, sir. Mrs. Clan- 
waring.” 

‘‘It’s not Dene's writing?” cried Sir Dene, rather sur- 
prised, as he i)nt oa his spcctach^s. 

“ No, sir, noi IMrs. diarley’s, either. They’d be too much 
cut up to write ; not a doubt on’t. Doth of ’em was rare 
iond o’ their mother. 

Sir Dene, breaking the seal, fix(‘d his eyes on ,lho few 
lines the lett(;r coniaiiujd. It seemed that he could ]iot read 
tliem. A look of horror stole slowly over ])is fac(‘, and ho 
fell back on the pillow, motioning to (hind(;r to take the 
letter. <, 

“It can't be! It can’t be!” he faintly said. “Head! 
Re,ad ! ” 

In surprise and some dread, Gander put on his own 
spectacles. And, wIkju the reading was accompli sh(;d, Ikj was 
not mucli less overcome than his master. 

It was grievous news. Not Mrs. Cl an waring; it was not 
sh(^ who had died ; but her two brav(j sons, Demj and Charles. 
They had liv'cii drowned in one of the Scottish lakes. A 
jdmsiire ]»arty of ten, T'’oung imui, had set sail in the (;arly 
S[)ring Jiioriring ; an accident hajijx'ued, and only two of 
tJiepi lived to land again. Dene and Charles were amongst 
tlie drowiKul. e 

Heforo Gander could at all recover his senses, or believe! 
he read rightjy, all his uttejution had to be given to his 
master. 8ir Ihiuo was showing sym 2 )toms of another fit of 
2 )aralysis. 

“Good mercy avert it!” ejaculahjd Gander, ringing the 
bell for heljn “ And who on earth’s c.oine now? That’s a 
travelling chaise rattling up the gravel ! ” 

(blattering up to the door of Beiichhurst Dene was a 
rickety post-chaise and pair. It contained Otto ( Uanwaring, 
who had travelled down to Worccst(!r by the London mail. 
Otto had r^icived tlu; account of his cousin’s melancholy fate 
earlier than Sir Deue. Poor Mrs. (4anwaring -we may as 
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well call her bo to the end — had been mindful of the old 
man even in the midst of her sorrow, and wrote to ask Otto 
to go down and break ii^ to liim in advance of the diregt 
news. The barrister was not qufte in tirfte. 

Leaping from the chaise, Otto encountered the scared 
face of Gander. 

“ What has brought you Ijoro,- Mr. Otto ? ” 

“ S.ad news, Gander : grievous mnvs,” was tin? answer. “ I 
have come to break it to my grandfather.” 

“ Ye’re too late, then, sir. AVe’vc Irad a letter, and I’m 
afeord *^ir Dene’s going to have another stroke. Tins chaise 
laid hotter go a-galloping off for Friar.” 

“ Friar ! ” returned Otto. “ Friar ^is coming up now. 
passed him as lie was turning in at the lodge-gates.” 

“ Tliank goodness for that ! it’s a grciat mercy ! ” was the 
old butler’s answer, as he turniMl to liasten upstairs again. 

Too true ! Too true ! Dene ( lanwaring, the heir to the 
title and tlio estate of Fooclihiirst Dene, andtliis brother 
(Hilaries, were no more. They liad met tlieir death by 
drowning. Full of health, and sjiirits, and ]io2)cs, and life, 
their career in tliis world had been suddenly cut short in its 
promise, and they were called to meet their IVlalcer. Only 
one week later, had they been spared, tlicy would have come 
on a long visit to Beechhurst Dene. 

Lady Lydia was as one stuniicik She had been wearing 
out lior lieart with futile prayers and wishes fo»tho release of 
her son ; but never were the wisliog so fcverislily carnTfst as 
now. Oh, if lier best-beloved one, Jarvis, could only bo" 
there ! — if lie wtu'c only at hand to take uj) the lost R 
place with his grandfather ! 

“ Send for him ; semd for him ! ” moaned Sir Dene, faintly 
< — and they were the first w^ords he uttered. Lady Lydia, 
Otto, 'he surgeon, and Gander, stood around his bed. The 
threatening stroke Still kept itself aAvay ; but, not, as Mr. 
Friar •thought, for long ; and Sir Dene seemed weak almost 
unto death. 

“ i cannot send for him,” bewailed Lady Lydia, in her 
bewildered state of mind taking the words as an answer to 
•her thoughts, and dropping hot tears. “ That is, it’s of no 
use my sending, for ho could not come ! Olf, Sir Dene, don’t 
yon rc 'member? He is in a debtor’s prison — a%I have been 
telling you every day for w eeks.” 
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Sir Dene lookcil at her witli questioning eyes in tlio 
RiiiToundin^ silence. “Not lie: not Jarvey,” ho said, when 
Tjinderstaiidiii^ dawned on liim. “ I don’t want him. You 
know it, my lady. ' I want^my own boy, Tom. IVTy lioir.” * 

“ Tom ! ” shrieked Lady Lydia. “ Torn the lieir ! Tom ! ” 

“ Of course lie is tlie heir, mother, put in Otto. “ WJiat 
are yoli thinking of ” 

It was a |»ositive fact tliat the obvious and to her most 
unwelcome truth had never crossed her bi’ain. Sluj i*(!fus(Ml 
t(v see it now that it '•ras pointed out, and stared around with 
friolitened (yes. 

“Of course it is so,” said Oth>, answerin'^ what tln^ cya^s 
seeine(l to (puistioii. ** T(»ni must (auiie liere without delay. 
1 wrote to liini before 1 h;ft London.” 

“ lie never shall come ! JIc^ lu'vau* shall 1x5 tlu', In^ir,” 
hissed my lady, in a storm of passion. “A low-lived, 
misehiid'-niaking sciipe^oat ! 7Ze tlu' lieir? NeV(‘r. T won't 
recognize l;’m as such. 1 will not allow him to lx; I’cceived 
at lhx‘ch]iurst Dene,’’ rerha])s the ])arrister was not tlui 
only oiKi in the room who wondered whether (^xeih^ment was 
temjx>rarily turning Lady Lydia’s brain. 11(5 caught her 
hand, and drew her beyond the hearing of the invalid. 

“ Pray ex('rcise your common senses, mother,” he quietly 
said. “Tom Clanwaring is the heir in tluj ey(;s of man and 
of the country; as much tin; heir as was thci poor fellow 
wluh is gom?. A f(‘w days — I see it in liis facci,” he 
whi^^i)ered, indicating Sb' Dene - “nay, moi'O probably a few 
hours, and Tom will not be the lieir but inastcir of Pecch- 
hurst Dene.” 

Gander deemed it well to jiut a spoke in tlie wheel. 
“Th(;re’s no power that could k(!ep Mr. Tom out on’t, my 
lady. Ho conU'S in by the law o’ succession. The king 
and all his nobles couhin’t do it.” 

Lady Lydia sank on a cliair with a low cry of desjiair. 
Tom ( dan waring tlie masbii*! Was thh to lie the (sUding? 
Had slie S(ihemed and jdanned and toih;d in luir underhand 
way all these long years only for this? Kv(;n so. For 
once right had been stronger than might, and had triunqdied. 
But Sir Dehe was speaking from the bi^d. • 

“It’s almost las it should be,” he said and tlu^y had to 
bend down catch his ac^cents. “ In the edd days I used to 
wish my dear son (jleoftry was my heir, instead bi Jolin: 
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jiifit as later IVc caught myself wishing ’twas Geoffry’s son, 
instead ^ Dene.^ For I never loved any of ’em as I’ve loved 
Tom. Dene was good and dutiful to me, and T loved him 
next best ; but Tom I had here •as an if! Wt, you see, and 
he grew up in my heart. It has pleased the Lord to take 
Dene and (.Charley on before me to the better* land — and I 
hoj)o in His mercy wo sliall soon meet there, and Hwell 
together for ever! Tom has now to fulfil Done’s duties 
here, and he’ll do it well. It’s not the ordering of man, but 
of Heaven.” 


( HATTER XXII. 

THE NEW MASTER. 

It was a very few days afterwards. Another visitor was 
arriving at Beechhurst Dene. Not thunderiilg up in a 
chaise, as Otto had done, but walking in all humility, and 
carrying his own portmanteau. Kot any one so short and 
slight as Otto, this, but a tall, commanding man, his step 
unconsciously that of a chieftain, a sweet smile on his fair 
Saxon face. For very lightness of heart smiled he, in the 
joy of seeing the dear old familiar places again. 

It was Tom Clanwaring. As speedily as wind and road 
could bring him after tlio receipt of Otto’s letter, he 'liad 
come. And the wind had been strong and favourable, tiffing 
the sails of the good ship, and sending her to a swift haven. 
Thence across the country by coach ; which brought hiwi to 
within a mile of Beechliurst Dene. Otto’s letter had been 
brief and somewhat vague. “Poor Dene and Charles are 
dead, Tom. Come off at once to Beechhurst Dene.” 

It 1- .d been little more. In the surprise and shock, Tom 
really knew not what to think. He could not picture to 
himself any possibility so bad as that : there must bo a 
mistake on Otto’s part, he concluded : his worst fears did 
not point to the death of both. But on landing in England, 
a newspaper giving an account of it, chance^to fall in his 
Tfay. He learnt that it was, indeed, too true, and that he 
was the next heir^to Beechhurst Dene. 

He could not realize it. Never once during tlie whole of 
his chequered life, had so wild an idea entered his imagina- 

Dcne 20 
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tion, Tlio bare fact, that any remote contingency existed 
by which he might succeed, had been totally overlooked, 
lie, the despised, humiliated waif who had been taught to 
regard himself as not fit coinpany for the other grandchildren, 
who had been put upon, neglected, made to earn his bread — 
he^ the heir** In truth, it was next to incredible. Tom 
himself could not fully bcliovo it until it should bo con- 
firmed by his grandfather; and it must bo stiid that any 
gratification he might otherwise have felt at the prospect, 
w*^s lost sight of Vi his grief for the fate of Dene and 
Charles. The two boys had always liked him : since Dene 
grew up he had stood out well for Tom. 

' There was no hesitktion in his stops as he approached the 
house, but there was doubt in his heart. Eesponding ii^stantly 
to Otto’s peremptory recall, Tom had not received with it 
any intimation that he would be welcome to his grandfather. 
During all the fourteen mouths of his exile, he had never 
once heardifroni Sir Done; had never been told that Sir 
Dene’s anger had turned, or that he wanted him homo again. 
Otto Clanwaring had once written to advise him to come 
and chance it: but Tom would not do that A\ithout a 
summons from Sir Dene. Sir Done had sent him a summous, 
as wc know : but my Lady Lydia had taken care it did not 
reach Tom. In short, had Ireland been isolated from all 
communication with tho rest of the world, Tom could not 
liavo remained in much greater ignorance of Beechhiirst 
Deiib and its doings since he left it. 

Tho windows of the lodge were closely veiled by their 
white blinds : he noted it as he passed. Generally speaking, 
they were gay with childreii’s heads. It was tlic first cor- 
roboration his sight had received of his cousins’ dcatJiS, and 
it brought tho fact homo to him. “ Oh, Done, Dene ! ” he 
cried in his heart. “ If I could only see you running down 
the avenue to meet me, as you used to do ! ” 

At that moment, tho death-bell rang out from Hurst Lect 
Church. Very distinctly it came to his cars in tho still 
spring air. Tom «topj)ed and listened. 

“ It is tolling for Dene and Charles ! ” lie softly said. 
“ Better that X tne friendless waif, had gone, than they, ricli 
in all things that make life dear I ” 

At that^imo it was the custom for the bell to toll an 
hour night and morning, every day between tho death and 
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tlie burial. Sometimes, wlien the deceased was of high 
standing, at mid-day also. 

But this was not the ordinary tolling Tom had supposed 
it to be. It was the pa.mn(/-6ell, the three times 

three (for Dene and Charles it would have been six times 
thi'ee), there rang out a succession of sharp^quick strokes ; 
jhdicating that a soul had just passed to its account. As 
Sir Dene, in the ye^s long gone by, had stood that night in 
Dene Hollow, to listen to the passing-bell for poor Maria, 
Tom’s pretty mother, so Tom stood listening now ; but ho 
knpw not for whom it was sounding. 

Every window was closed in the house ; he saw that as 
ho neared it. It looked what it was— a house of the dead. 
Excepting that smoke was coming Out of some of the 
chimneys, tliere was no sign that it contained inhabitants. 
As he rang the boll, a favourite dog camo leaping round 
from the back, recognized Tom, and began to lick his 
hand. # 

“ You are glad to see me, at any rate, Carlo, old fellow I ” 
was his comment, as ho stooped to caress the dog. “I 
wonder whether any one else will be glad? I wonder,” ran 
on his thoughts, “ whether they will give mo house-room — 
lot me occupy my poor old bed in the garret ? ” 

It was Gander who gently drew open the door. In his 
tribulation at what had fallen o» the house. Gander would 
not have allowed a footman to open that froyt-door, lest he 
might do it noisily. When he saw Tom standing thlt-c, lut 
stared in utter astonishment. 

‘‘ Don’t you know me, Gander ? ” ^ 

Know ye, sir! But we didn’t think you could ha’ got 
here so^ soon — and a-carrying of your own portmanteau I* 
I’m sure I expected to see ye come in a chaise-and-four.” 

T )m’s hand was in the old man’s, shaking it heartily. 
“I hardly dared* to come on foot, Gander,” he said, in 
reference to the last remark. “ As to chaises-and-four, they 
have been for my betters, not for me. Gander,” he added, 
the feverish eagerness of his low tones i^traying how much 
the question was to him. “ Has my grii,ndfather forgiven 
* me ? Will he receive me kindly ? ” ^ 

Gander looked at him. The great fact, 'making havoc of 
his heart, was so intensely real that he was sl^w to believe 
Tom c5uld be ignorant of it. 
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Mercy upon us, sir ! Haven’t, ye lieard V My master’s 
gone.” 

“ Gone ! Gone wliero ? ” 

‘‘ He's DEAD,” cried forth Gander, breaking d()\Yn. “ Dead, 
Mr. Tom. And here’s asking pardon for calling ye so, for 
you be Sir Toi?i now.” 

The fresh colour was deserting Tom Clanwaring’s face. 

I spoke of my grandfather, Gander,” ho said, in accents 
that had in them ever so much of dread. “ He cannot bo 
dead?” 

“ He died at mid-day, Sir Tom. It’s barely an hour ago. 
Yes, sir, it’s true : my dear old master is dead and gone.” 

,/vnd Tom knew theil that the passing-bell had been for 
Sir Dene. He sat down on one of the hall chairs, and„biirst 
into (piiet tears. The shock was sudden, and very bitter. 
In his whole life ho had never been so unmanned ; or his 
feelings so wrung as now. Otto Olanwaring, coming down 
the stairs, approached, and held out his hand. 

“ Oh, Otto ] it seems very cruel. Not to liavc seen him ! 
Could you not have sent for me in time ? ” 

“ It has been so sudden at the last,” s2)oke the barrister. 
“ When I wrote to you from London, there was nothing the 
matter with him. He died blessing you, Tom. He has 
charged us — me and Gander — with the most loving messages 
for you, the truest and tendcrest words.” 

“ Bnt he n(^ver recalled me,” returned Tom, his licart 
feelin^g as if it would b^-eak with the thought. “ I have 
always liveci in hope of it.” 

“ lie did recall you, Mr. Tom,” s^^oke u}) Gander. “ He 
wrote' months ago, asking y«u to come back to him, and 
iTwas me posted the letter. When the days went on, and 
you didn’t com^ in answer. Sir Dcn.c thought you boro 
malice, and wouldn’t.” 

“ I never received the letter,” said Tom, looking alternately 
at Otto and at Gander, as if questioning whore tlic <fault 
could have been. “ I have written to him from time to time, 
but never have had ^ line from him since I left.” 

“ Why, in his last illness he said that he had never had a 
line from you, Tom,” exclaimed Otto. 

“ And no more'he never did,” assented Gander. 

“Then wIjlo has had the letters?” questioned Tom. 
“ The last I sent was at Christmas. I wrote to \Vkh my 
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grandfather a happy new year. I wrote to yon as well, 
Gandeiv” 

“ We never got no letters from yon, Mr. Toni ; neitk.r 
him nor me. As to who had *cm, perliaps my lady’ll ho 
able to tell,” added bold Gander. “ ’Twas her tluit used to 
unlock the bag.*’ 

And not one present but kne^y from that moment* that the 
correspondence had been sn2)pressed. Tom *ro 8 e and toede 
up his portmanteau. The action shocked Gander. 

“ I ask yonr pardon, Sir Tom — a-cliattering hero whf:n I 
ought .to b<i a- waiting on ye! Jones,” to a servant at the 
back of the hall, “ carry up Sir Tom’^ portmanteau.” 

“ Is it rny old room, Gander ? ” 

“Your old room!” returned Gander, scandalized at the 
question. “ It’s the state rooms that have been prepared for 
ye, Sir Torn, level with Sir Dene’s. Are you foj-getting who 
you be, sir V ” 

It seonuid tliat Gander at least was not goinjf to allow him 
til forget. In this unexiiected accession to ])lace and jiower, 
a reiniiwscence of his familiarity with Tom in the old days 
was troiilding Gander : he had observed towards him no 
ceremony wliatovcr — as ho would liavo done always to the 
heir. The fact caused him to make more of Sir Tom 

llOAV'. 

Step2)iiig on Ixifore, he marshalled Tom along tlie corridor 
to the state rooms, and Hung tlie door open •to how Ifini in, 
Jones and the ])nrtmaiitcau bringing n[) the fiht fcfi^ 

his sad lieart Tom would have laughed. As tlio two inciT 
wer(^ returning, a door in the middle of the passage was 
unlatched, and Lady Lydia’s face showed itself, 

“ WIi at mean all tliesc unseemly footsteps, Gander ? ” she* 
tartly inquired. 

“ riic y<mng master has just arrived, my lady. Jones 
and me have been a-conducting him to his rooms.” 

“ 'file young master ? ” she repeated, not catching Gander’s 
moaning. 

“ The new master, my lady, I suppoBe I ought rather to 
say. Sir Tom Clan waring.” 

It w’as the first time she had heard the tUh?; the first 
time she liad aver in her whole life imagined it. Sir Tom 
Clanwi^liing ! Staring at the servants for a mtment, as one 
on whom some great blow has fallen, she shut the door in 
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tlicir faces, and gave vent to a cry of pain in the privacy of 
lioi’ chamber. 

Well, yes. Tom Clanwaring was the master of Beech- 
hilrst Dene to all intents iSnd purposes — the new baronet 
One had died ; another had succeeded. But that it should 
be ihis one to succeed read like a page out of a romance. 

During the few days that had intervened before his death. 
Sir Dene rentained porfoctiy sensible. Very weak and 
feeble, at times not able to speak, but with all his faculties 
undimmed. Ho seeniod to foresee that Tom would not 
arrive while he lived ; and ho charged Otto with all kipds 
of loving messages for him. One of the last things he spoke 
of'was the road, Dene Hollow ; regretting in much distress 
that he had ever made it. This was that same morning, not 
an hour before his death. 

When 1 wrote out my testamentary paper I thought it 
would be Dene to come after me, you sec, Otto,*' ho feebly 
said, “ and I 'charged him with the concern of that road, and 
other things. You’ll tell Tom to carry them out : it is he 
, who must do it now.*' 

“I will be sure to tell him, grandfather,” replied Otto. 
“ Who are your executors ? ” 

“ Ell ? Executors ? Oh, Tom.” 

“ But surely not Tom alone ! ” returned the barrister in 
surprise. 

“ The other i/as Dene. And he has gone before me. The 
} ^ 2 ) 01 ^ is w^^itten out in duplicate, Otto. One copy will ])e 
"^ound in the bay-parlour ; the right-hand secret drawer of 
the secretary ; the other lies at my lawyer's in Worcester.” 

As the old man spoke, a 'thought crossed Otto. It v/as 
’liot usual to make last testaments in diqdicato : had Sir Dene 
done it as a security against fraud ? — the possible fraud of 
Otto’s mother and brother ? The banister bit his lij) hard, and 
strove to 2 )orsuade himself that he was wrong in thinking it. 

“ Tom will make a better master of Bocchhurst Dend than 
any of you ; better even than Done would have made,” mur- 
mured the dying “Just ns Gcoffry would have made 

a bettor one thag John. Tom's a gentleman and a Christian ; 
he'll do his duty to Heaven as well as to man. There'll be 
no oppression from him : wrongs vull be righted, the poor 
cared for God bless him ! God reward him for all he has 
done in life for his poor old grandfather ! God bo ^nth him 
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always, bis Guide and Friend, until Ho shall land him safely 
on the eternal shore ! ” 

Those were the last wojj^ds heard from Sir Dene. Ho said 
more to himself, hut their suhsjaiice could noi he cauglft. 
An hour later, the stroke that had been waited for seized him, 
andnn a few minutes he had ceased to exist. ^ 

When Tom came forth from his room, the tiavelling dust 
removed, and his coat changed, Otto took him in to see Sir 
Dene. How sore his i3ain of heart was as he gazed down on 
the beloved old face, none but himself would ever know. IK 
had, so changed in the past year that Tom could scarcely 
recognize him. He would have given a great deal to have 
arrived a day earlier. • • ^ 

On a small table near the bed lay Sir Dene’s watch, chain 
and seals. The same chain and seals Tom had played Avith 
as a child, seated on Sir Dene’s knee — the same watch Sir 
Dene had many a time held to his little ear that he might 
listen to the ticking. ^ 

“ Tliey should not lie there, Otto,” ho said, involuntarily. 
“ They ought to bo put uj).” 

“ Yes. There has been no time to do anything yet. Hero 
are the keys,” added Otto, holding out the bunch that lay on 
the same small table. “ You had better take possession of 
them.” 

“ W^hy am I to take possession pf them ? ” 

“ Because it is your riglit. I exjiect it will be foun^l tliat 
all tilings are loft in your power, ^n any case, you arp sok^ 
master hero.” 

How strangely it sounded in Tom’s car ! The despised 
brow-beaten young man sole master of Boechliiirst DoiTe ! 

“ There’s a letter for you in Sir Dene’s desk, I believe,’'^ 
resumed Otto. “ It was the last he ever wrote — indeed, the 
only ^ ’ling he has written since his first iflness. Before it 
could bo posted. Gander had news of Douc’s death and your 
rocaH.’' 

Tom hastened to get the letter and open it. Tlie kind 
loviiig letter — which it half broke Ijig heart to read. Sir 
Dene told him in it that he had n^e3rmMs Avhole life loved 
a son or grandson as he had loved him : told him that 

though he had, through the machinations of others, banished 
him for a timfi, he had never in his heart believed him in 
any wXf unworthy. 
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“ Luncheon's waiting, Sir Tom,” whispered Gander, meet- 
ing him on the stairs. “ I w'ouldn't let it be served till I 
thought you were ready ; and my lady’s iii a fine' temper. 
A’most famished, she says.’^ 

A flush rose to his fair features as ho advanced to Lady 
Lydia in the dining-room. She and her aide-de-camp, Dcvet, 
had taken counsel together on the untoward state of affairs, 
and had come, to the conclusion that nothing remained but 
to make the best of them. So, my lady, tacitly eating 
humblc-pie, met Torn with one wliolo hand stretched out, 
and a smile on,, her vinegar face. Never before had ^^she 
accorded him more than a frown and a finger. 

^ 'Force of habit is st-rong. After Lady Lydia had moved 
to the table, Tom went to his old place, and was about to 
take it. He was pounced ui)on by Gander. 

“ Sir Tom ! This is your place now.” 

“ Tliis ” Avas the seat at the head of the table, formerly 
Sir Dene’s. ^ One moment’s hesitation on Tom’s part, and 
then he took it — took it almost with de2)recation, the flush 
deepening on his face. And never once, either then or 
later, Avas Lady Lydia reminded by so much as a Avord or 
look, tliat his i)osition Avas changed fronl that of yore. Sir 
Dene had rightly summed uj) Tom as a true gentleman.” 

Only on the same afternoon had the Ardes returned home. 
The first tidings that greeted them were that Sir Dene AAas 
dead.^ They could hardly believe it to be true : Avhon they 
]iad ^Kiitted home Sir Dene had been so Avell. The Scpiire 
'f/'esjAatched' Mark to Heechhurst Dene to inquire particulars 
of the barrister, who he AA-as told w^as doAvn ; and Avaited 
impatiently, after his custom, for the man’s return. May 
^ was Avith him : and the dusk of evening AA^as beginning to 
draw on. 

“ Here’s Mark” jAapa,” said May, as she heard his voice in 
tlic hall. “ He seems to have brought some one with him. 
It must be Otto Clanwaring.” 

Not Otto : not his slight figure at all : but a tall, graceful 
man, he who ajApeared Avhen the door Avas thrown open. 
The Squire could ^ee so much, as he peered through the 
dusk at his visifSor, and at Mark^ho was shoAving him in. 

“ Sir Tom Clanwaring.” 

“ Who ? What ? ” cried the Squire, sharply. 

“ Sir Tom^Clanwaring, sir,” repeated Mark. 
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Ay, it was lie ; tlie master of Bcccliliurst Done. Tlie 
Squire felt something like a lunatic in his bewilderment : 
and May’s heart pulsed ou with a rush and a b *und. 
science was striking the Squire. < He had long known how 
utterly worthy Tom Clanwaring ^vas, how shamefully he 
had*been traduced : but in alarm, lest he, the^desjiised and 
penniless, should make way with his daughter, lie had con- 
tinued to abuse him. And now, hero ho wiF^, the young 
chieftain, lord of all. Like Lady Lydia, Siiuire Aide wa^; 
content to eat humblc-pie. • ^ 

“.pnly to think of it, Tom! — that you s'liould have shot 
up above them all ! ” cried he, when tlie first greeliiigs lyi l 
passed. “ I dare say the rest M'^on’t get much.” 

“I’limake it right for every one as far as I (tan,” rcqdictd 
Tom, with liis warm-hcarte(l smile. “ And what about, 
myself, personally, 8(piire ? ” he resumed, the smile becoming 
rather miscliievous. “ Am I still regard<3d as a general 
scapegoat with a weight of sins upon my shouldf rs ” 

S(piire Arde’s voi(^o was subdued as he answend, his 
countenance soiiunvhat crestfallen. “ Tom, I don’t think 
any one conscientiously believed anything against you: not 
even Lady Lydia. Sir Dene has wanh d you liomo all tluj 
time; he was never (piite the same after you left. As to 
that money ” 

Never mind about the money,” ^ntorriipUtd Tom. 

I was going to say that not long ago llitiTv ( 'oh^* im- 
parted to me a very nasty suspicion •as to wlio it ;^vas r 
stole it. Ho saw some one at the secretary 'himself tliat 
night. When I blew him up for not avowing it, ho*said 
you had forbidden him to do so.* What do you know? ” 
“Never mind,” repeated Tom. “We will let bygones b(3 
bj'gones ” 

The Squire was not to he put down. “Tom, I moan to 
have this out with you. Surely you may trust me ! The 
thief Was that villainous man, Jarvis Clanwaring. Did you 
know it was ho at the time ? ” 

“ i could not help sus])ecting it. I was not sure of it. 
That night, as Sir Dene, refusing to hear mo,^left me in the 
hay-parlour, I flung out^ iCWthe glass doors, I fear in a 
passion, and came upon Jarvis Clanwaring looking in at a 
corner of the window. lie murmured some cxciisc, which I 
did not Slay to hear, and he went on into the room. Sub- 
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sc(iuently, after I had seen you at Bristol, I received a letter 
from Cole, who must have been passing tjie window im- 
ipediately afterwards. It seems Colo took up an idea that I 
was suspected, and*"wrotc t^ tell me he had seen some oiio 
else at the secretary. I wrote back and silenced him.” 

“ Why on oirth did you do that ? ” 

“ What did it matter, sir ? I knew Sir Dene would never 
suspect me : lio, nor other people really ; at least, none that 
I cared for. It would have been damaging Jarvis unneces- 
sarily, you sec.” 

“ What do yotx mejin by unnecessarily ? ” , i 

“Well, without doing much good to myself. My best 
friends would know 1 was not guilty. For the rest, my 
back w'as a tolerably broad one in those days. Appropriating 
a little money when I was starting out to sec the world was 
but a trifling addition to my burden.” 

“ IIow considerate you are, Tom — and how forgiving ! ” 

“ It is in iny nature to be so, I think, sir ; I take no credit 
for it. I don’t deserve any. People tell mo it was in 
my father’s nature. Lot bygones be bygones in all ways,” 
he emphatically added, rising and grasping the Squire’s 
hand. “ For my part, I moan heiicofortli to believe that tlic 
bag never vanished at all. I hope to do all I can for every 
one. Even welcome Jarvis to Beochhurst Dciic for tlie 
funeral, if he likes to come to it.” 

“ lie had better not show his face within my doors,” said 
'Jig &quirc, wrathfully. “« J arvis Clanwaring is an unmitigated 
scoundrel. As to coming to the funeral, no fear of that. 
He i^^ in prison, you know.” 

“ Bo I find. Otto is about to take stops to release him.” 

“At your expense ? ” 

“It’s hardly « to bo called that, sir. With Sir Dene’s 
money.” 

There was an interval of silence. Mr. Ardc’s mind was 
occupied. 

“ Tom, wc have never Known you ; never properly valued 
you.” 

“ Then I hgpe you will value me all the more iiv the 
future, sir,” answered Tom, slightly laughing. “ May I se£) 
May ? ” he added, after a pause, his tone serious now, and 
very pointed. “ She ran away as I came in.^’ 

“ Go and find her, my dear boy ; go and find her,^' was the 
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iippulsive answer — and it spoke volumes to Tom (lan- 
waring’s ear. “ JIow blind we have been ! ” continued Mr. 
Ardo. “ I tried to sot lier» against you, Tom, jut ^ as muclj^ 
us -tho rest did. I bopc youTl for Jivo us tfll.” 

“ You know, sir, wc have agreed that bygones shall bo 
bygones,’^ he gently said, suppressing his cmoti»tn 

In the adjoining room, before* the hre, on the hcafthrug, 
was May. She started up as Tom went in, ancf put up lier 
hands in deprecation of his anger; she felt faint in her 
hcart-sickncss of sliame and repentaneb. He said not ♦a 
syllable (rf reproach to her ; only toolt her ifi his arms and 
held her face to his. 

«Oh, Tom, Tom! I ” 

“ May I I will not let you breathe a word of 

excuse,” ho fondly interrupted. “ I know how it was. Otto 
has told me all, and has not spared his brother. The battle 
against you waged fiercely; you were beset on all sides; 
you held out as long as your strength lastcdf and then 
yielded in very weariness.” 

“ No, it was not the want of strength,” she interposed, the 
tears streaming from her eyes. ‘‘I could have held out 
always, but that tlicy made me believe — believe all sorts of 
things against you.” 

“ 1 know. It is all over now, my darling ; and I am hero 
not only to claim but to protect you. Look uj). May; I 
must kiss these tears away. You shall never have cauh*o to 
shed any more if I can help it.” 

“ But so ugly, so common a name — Sir Tom ! ” exclaijncd 
Mrs. Arde, not knowing whether to laugli or cry for joy, 
and trying to get up some grievance as a counterfoil to her 
gratification. Tom had gone away then, ami she and her 
daughl were alone. ^ 

So is May,” rcidied that young lady, a remnant of the 
old saucincss cropping up. 

” Nonsense, child ! Your name is not May at all, you 
know. It is Milliccnt Mary.” 

“But I am never called anything but May.^ Oh, maiuuia, 
<fcar mamma ” — and the glad tears again came to her eyes — 
“ do not let us .pretend to make troubles where they no 
longer e^i^ist; wc have had to bear too manyireal ones. 
Think how good God has been to us I But for that snow 
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storm, I should have been hound for life to Jarvis Clan- 

waring.” r r 

r But, after all, Sir Tom ClaKwaring was not to be Sir 
Tom. As if some instiiftct had lain on Sir Dene, it was 
expressly stated in his testament that should any one of his 
younger graiadsons succeed him, through mish.ap to his heir, 
he, the successor, should assume and bear tlio name of Dene. 
So that Toni had to take the name of his grandfather, and 
become Sir Dene f dan waring. 

' In this last testament of Sir Dene’s, he expressed his 
regret for having made the road, Dene Hollow ; /indf gave 
(directions in the strongest terms that it should forthwith be 
‘ploughed up. “ For,” ran the words, “ it liad been made out 
of a ncigh])Our’s wrongs, and (hxVs blessing hall never 
Tested on it.” An excellent and very pretty cottage, better 
than the one forimudy pulled down, was left to Mary Barber 
for life — to her own unbounded astonislimeiit. 

An incoflie was secured to Lady Lydia ; the small amount 
of which, small especially in her own idea, nearly turned 
her dumb. Jarvis's name was not even mentioned ; Otto 
came in for a substantial sum of numey ; (lander had a 
legacy of fifty pounds a-year for life. And Tom — Tom was 
left residuary legatee, just as much to his own astonishment 
as the cottage was to Mary Barber’s ; for the testament had 
been written while he n-as in Ireland and ostensibly lying 
under Sir Dene’s displeasure. This, of itself would have 
inaVfe Topi rich for lifejr Only the entailed estates and the 
contents of Bcechhurst Dene would have come to the heir. 
Tom l}inisclf was sole heir now. 

And, being on the subject of bequests, it may as well be 
mentioned that Mr. Bandy Black also left a will, after the 
manner of hi betters. T(> wards the last years of Ids life 
it had boon supposed that he was poor, living almost from 
hand to mouth upon the scanty profits of the Trailing 
Indian, or upon any less legitimate returns ho could pick 
up by poaching. It turned out, however, that Mr. Bandy 
Black had a few hundred pounds in store : the furniture of 
the inn, old l^t substantial, was also his. The whole of it, 
without reseirvOj was bequeathed to his “ adopted daughter,^’ 
Emma Geach. 

So MissfEmma turned out to be an heiress in a small way. 
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(ITAPTEIl XXIII. 

CONCLUSIOll. 

Midsi?mmeii-Day liad passed, and June was drawing to its 
close. Tlio blue skies were without a cloud; the sun* was 
sotting in a flood of gold; the scent of the non'-mown hay 
tilled the still evening air. Out of doors nothing could be 
more calm and peaceful: within doors,* at Arde Hall, ajl 
was Igistlc, preparation, and exciteinrfit. F of on the morrow 
its daughter was to become Lady Clanwaring. 

Things at Bccchhurst Dene had sdttlcd down in thcii*' 
ordinarji routine, and Tom was as calm and cfticient a 
chieftain as though he had been born and rearcjd to it. Nay, 
fiir more so. Brought ui) in the 2)ridc and exclusiveness, in 
the ex2)ectations attached to their position, not one of them 
would have made the kind, considerate, and thoroughly 
cajmblc master that Tom made. “ Tom ” to his friends still, 
“ Hir Dene to the world. 

Some pco2)le said he would be too lenient, too good- 
luiarted, in fact, for his own interests. Witness, for instance, 
his having granted a renewal of the lease of the Trailing 
Indian to Miss Emma Geacb ! Miss Emma, bold as of old, 
had prcjsented herself one day in lliot bay-parlour, where the 
young Sir Dene sat ov(;r his i)a2)ors, and calmly^asked foa it. 
Would she be able to get a living at the iifti, was Sir Hdlie’s 
question ; and she said, “ Yes, for certain,” and inqiarted a 
little news about herself. Slie was about to be married to 
Jim Bound. She sliould keep the inn going, and attend to 
the customers, wliile Jim would go out to liis regular em- 
ployment abroad as usual. And she inteiicji^ul to conduct, 
the inn respectably, she added — and Tom saw thtit slie 
meant it — and not have the disrejni table characters tliere 
that Bhack had favoured. She also 2)ur2^oscd, if Sir Dene 
had no objection, to alter the name of the inn to the 
“ Whcatshcaf,” and to liave a new signboard 2>aintcd, sliowing 
a sheaf of corn, heavily gilded. Sir Dene rci)lied that he 
Iftrl no objection in the world ; on tlic contraiy, ho thought 
the “ Wheatshcaf ” carried a more reputable* sound with it 
than the “ Trailing Indian.” So he 2>r()mised he^the lease ; 
and he slfook bands wdth her for their early mendship’s 
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Bake, when both were little arabs running about narebcll 
Lane, and wished her prosperity with all his heart. As Mr. 
James Pound was a hard-working, steady, simple young 
man, who had no\ er had 'Jbut one idea in his head, and that 
was admiration of Miss Emma Geaeh, and would be sure to 
let her be unstress and master in the future, Tom considered 
lior prospects of domestic felicity were very fair indeed. 

Witness, too, what ho had done for Mary Barber — 
furnished the pretty cottage for her in the most comfortable 
manner. At all this the parish shook its prudent head: 
clearly the young Sir L me was not sufficiently awake Jo his 
own interests. 

^ But, if he was not going in for his own particular interests, 
he undoubtedly was for ^is people’s love. ^ Tenants and 
servants had already found out how good he would be to 
them, how implicitly they might trust in his honour and 
generosity. The trials he had undergone throughout his 
life had b?en the best possible training for him : Heaven, 
foreseeing things as wo cannot, had no doubt been fitting 
Tom Clanwaring for the lot he was to fulfil in life. Geoffry’s 
dying prayer for his child’s best welfare had been heard. 

Jarvis Clanwaring, released from his debts by Otto (acting 
for Sir Tom), had declined to attend his grandfather’s 
funeral ; for ho had sufficient sense of shame not to show 
his face again in the neighbourhood of Hurst Loot. A post 
was obtained for him in India, in which he might do well if 
; hc< choso^ to be steady ; and ho had already sailed for it. 
Lady Lydia had fixed her abode in London ; Dovet, of 
coi\rse, being with her : and Tom generously doubled the 
income bequeathed to her by Sir Dene. 

And Done Hollow was a road no longer. A ploughed 
.field now existed where it had been. -Just as the new high- 
way in the years gone by had obliterated all trace of the 
widow Barber’s house, so the ploughed field now obliterated 
all trace of the highway. But the convenience of Hurst 
Lcet and its people was not lost sight of. Tom had talked 
to Mr. Arde, and persuaded that gentleman to allow another 
road to be cut through his property, Tom undertaking its 
expense. It ^as a better site for it than the other, and just 
where it oughf to have been made at first. And so, the time 
had gone (gi to Midsummer, and the wedding of Sir Dene and 
Miss Arde was fixed for one of these last days of J unc. 
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’They stood together* he and his betrothed bride, on this 
their marriage eve, in the small room of Ardo Hall that had 
onco beeSh the ybiing lady’s schoolroom. The servants were 
busy laying the broakfasf in the dining-room ; Mrs. AreV) 
was in tlie drawing-room, jiutting the finishing touches to 
the •vases of flowers, Oharlotto Serope, again come to bo 
bridesmaid, helping her. Miss^May had boeii wilful. Not 
an earthly thing, even to a bit <d‘ ribbon, i^s Susan (’ole 
angrily put it, that had been prepared for the ether ^^eddimL^ 
would she allow to serve for this. Tho»jattirc, both for bride 
and bridesmaid, had to be bought^new. To the lust hour 
of S^saif s life she would not cease to grumble at th(‘ folly 
and waste. Even now, she had been giving Miss Miiji a 
little of her opinion, although the young lady was standing 
by the side <3f her bridegroom so soon to bo. 

It was a shabby little room, but tbe only free one in the 
house that evening. The last rays of the sun fell ii 2 )on 
them as they stood side by side at the open window through 
which the sweet scent of the hay was wafted. Bofli were quiet 
and somewhat serious ; but oh ! what happiness filled their 
hearts ! Squire Ardo had been watching the men at work 
on the new road, but had now betaken himself from the 
room. Susan ( Vde, a basket of ribbon on lior arm, v nocdlo 
and thread in her hand, was ostensibly making uj) white 
favours, and passing in and out at will. Susan, for some 
cause not yet explained, w'as in a very volcanic temper that 
evening; almost every one she canic near beifig treatci\to a 
touch of tartness. 

“ They arc putting up for the night," observed May, 
alluding to the labourers beyoq^l the field. 

“ And for to-morrow also,” added Sir Dene. For old and 
young, rich and poor, were on the morrow to rest from 
label. • 

“ Ilow glad they must be when tlioir day’s work is over,” 
said May, shyly, at Tom’s reminder. “They are taking 
away their tools.” 

“ Glad to get the w’ork to do, I should say,” put in Susan. 
“ Glad that folk is found to be at tho cost o’ new roads to 
•give ’em w’ork.” » 

She flourished out of the room again, basket on arm, as 
abruptly as sbc'hud just flourished into it. Tom’s blue eves 
shone with a merry light. 
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“ The new road has never altogether met with Susan’s 
approbation,” ho said. “ She thinks I need not have gone 
to the expense of making it.” ^ 

* “ She is getting stingj^t in everything,” returned May, 
remembering the reproof just tilted at herself about the 
wedding thin^^s. “ Tom, do you know I fancy sometimes 
it’s because she’s — rather old.” 

It’s because she likes to have her own opinion. May, my 
love. She is not old yet.” 

“ It was quite right to make the road ; and to do every- 
thing (dsc that you are (V.qng. Tom, we shall be dreadfully 
rich. I don’t know how we shall spend all the money.” 

. die shook his head with a smile, playing with her brown 
hair. “ I could spend twice as much, May, if I had it.” 

“ On ourselves ? ” she said, lifting her eyes to his in 
surprise. 

“ No. On others.” 

“ There 'vjrill be quite enough, Tom. This will be ours 
sometime, you know. Who could have thought the two 
properties would ever be united ! ” 

“ Who ^vould have thought at one time, May, that you 
and 1 should ever be united ? ” 

“ Who ! — why, all along nearly ” 

She stopped suddenly, with the bi’ightest blush. His 
whole face was laughing. 

“ j\ll along — what ? ” But Miss May gi;cw very hot 
iudcv^l, and bit her lips. , 

1 “ All aldng what. May ? Come. I am waiting to hear.” 

“ Never mind, Sir Dene. If you intend to take me iq) so 
sharply, you had better tell me so beforehand.” 

“ And if I do tell you so ? ” 

Why, tlion— I am not sure that I will be married at all.” 

“ No ! That breakfast in the other room must be eaten, 
you know. May.” 

“ I don’t know anything about it, sir. And I thinks ” 

But instead of saying what she thought. May suddenly 
leaned her head upon Toni’s shoulder and burst into tears. 

Why, May ! My darling ! What is it V ” 

Gently raisiifg her head, he put down his own fiico and^ 
waited to knowSvhat the sorrow was. 

“ Not prei^nt sorrow at all,” she whispered. “ It’s not the 
first time since you came back that I’ve cried for hftjppiness. 
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I am very silly, Tom, but I can t lielp it. Every now and 
then tiic 2 )ast sorrow Hashes into my mind, and I begin to 
contrast it witli our present mercies. (b)d Ijms b(ien very 
good to us.” 

‘‘More than good. May. We will Who is this? ” 

The intruder j^roved to be Otto Clanwaring. He had 
come down to be Sir Demi’s besi; man at the ^\h•dding.• 

They walked liome together arm-in-arm, tju* two young 
men, talking soberly oikj with the other. Of tlie cro\wl 
ex])e.ct(id in church on the morrow ; of Mary Ihirber’s best 
gn^y gown ami the sliawl with th^^^order of‘ lilit'S and roses 
that wePc to he worn at it. Of Harry ( V>le’s old mother, 
who was to be driven down to the ehureh by liim. Of Mrs. 
James, round’s (no longer Miss Emma Gea(;h ) late- smart 
wedding attin? to be displayed at it. Of Oandm*'s promimait 
place in tlie rear of the procession. In short, of tlie general 
satisfactory state of all tilings. 

And the stars canu; out one l)y one in tlie d^ear sky, and 
the whole atmosjJierc, witliin and witln.ut, S(5emed full of 
peace. As they went u]) the avenue, and (taim; in sight of 
lleechhiirst Dene, its master lifted his hat, and his lij)s 
Tuoved. Otto thought Sir De'iie was murmuring words about 
th(5 warmness of the night. In truth, the words w^ i’C very 
ditfer(;nt. 

“ God be thanked for the way IJo has led im' since the day 
T was carried in luire, an infant waif, my father’s tears falling 
on my fact^ ! May lie be ever witl^ me to tlie end ! ” 

My friends -in conclusion. Dark days have (unbittered) 
the lives of some of us, just aa they embittered Tom *Clan-; 
waring’s. They will dawn for us again. Days when wej 
look yearningly into the far corners of the wi^^ earth for a^ 
glea« . of comfort, and look in vain : there is not a ray in tliei 
sunless sky, not i:*' star in the darl^ lirmament. Hut above! 
this ^dreary earth,Miigher than that leaden sky, is Heaven. | 
There sits Onk who sees all our cares, notes our o])]>ressions,| 
hears our sigl^ pities our tears: and who will sunJy in Hisj 
own good time change our darkness to light if we only'’ 
patiently trust to Him. 

And BO a new reign was begun at tl5e Dene in all 
happiness. Aftd in time the patter of small feet was heard 
echoing* in the halls and corridors. And the happiness of 

Don<* lUll-'W. 30 
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Susan Cole’s life was perfected as slie once more pn^sided in 
tlie nursery willi all the old love and tyranny tliat she had' 
sliowered upon Miss May in tlic dijys gone by. 

^But Hurst Leet y as nevcjr* 2)ersuaded out of the belief tlia.t 
Bobcrt Owen’s ghost liad “ walked.” Oidy j)eo2)le did not 
talk much of, it abroad, as he was the grandfather of'^Sir 
Dene. • • 


THE END. 
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